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The returns from the French elections are coming 
in as we goto press. They indicate the election 
of a Republican House but with a diminished 
majority. The exact figures are still uncertain. 
This is really a remarkable Republican victory 
when the circumstances are considered. The local 
officials, appointed by the government, used all 
their power for an administration victory. They 
were officered by M. Fortou, an adept in the 
political methods of Napoleon III., and not in 
the least scrupulous about using them. Repub- 
lican newspapers were suppressed ; Republican 
meetings prevented; Republican speakers were 
fined for criticising the government which was on 
trial; even English newspapers were seized on the 
eve of the election, and one Englishman was ex- 
pelled for canvassing for a Republican candidate. 
The whole clerical force of the nation was en- 
listed against Republicanism, and the clergy are 
still a political power in France. The old ghost of 
Communism was stalked out on all occasions; 
and though the sheet was very apparent and the 
lurid light unmistakable stage fire, still the awful 
events of the reign of Communism are so recent 
that the hobgoblin produced considerable effect 
on the nerves of timid people. Finaily, Marshal 
MeMahon intimated not vaguely that a Republic- 
an victory would not be acquiesced in by the 
government, but would lead to a new dismissal 
of the Assembly and a new election; and those 
who love present peace more than permanent 
liberty and prosperity, appalled by the pros- 
pegt, were driven from the real to the pretentious 
party of order. What will be the immediate 
effect of the election it is too soon to foresee. A 
decisive Republican victory would have given 

ce peace. An indecisive one may prolong 
the period of political turmoil. France has trod 
on the tail of the snake; she should have struck 
at its head. 





The election of Mr. Randall as Speaker of the 
House of Representatives is an admonition to the 
filibusters that the Democratic party is tired of 
the cry of fraud. It is as good an election as the 
Democratic party could have made. The legisla- 
tive session will probably be occupied by both 
parties in maneuvering for position. The real 
questions which this Congress ought to handle are 
the proper proportions and conditions of the 
army, specie payments and how to bring them 
about, the re-organization and re-adjustment of 
the tariff on some comprehensible basis, and the 
legislation needed for the protection of our great 
trunk lines from mobs, and possibly for the pro- 
tection of the people from the great trunk lines. 
But it is safe to assume that in this extra session 
little light will be thrown on any of these ques- 
tions. For neither party has taken a strong and 
manly stand on any one of them, unless it be the 
first; and even on that there is little or no real 
party unanimity. 


The Republican papers are busy explaining the 
causes of the Democratic majority of 23,000 last 
week in Ohio. The Democratic vote was not 
actually increased; and the Republican failure is 
due to a very simple cause—there were not men 
enough in Ohio who believed in the Republican 
platform. Periods of transition require cour- 
ageous leaders and ringing declarations of truth, 
and the Republican party in Ohio was a flock of 
sheep without a bell-wether. The plank about 
strikes was just communist enough to frighten 
away thousands of votes, and not communist 
enough to catch one; the silver remonetization 
sufficed to keep hard money men at home, and 
did not suffice to secure inflationist votes; the 
moderate approval of President Hayes stirred no 
latent enthusiasm in the people and did stir deeply 
latent disgust in the politicians. Moral: Mr. 
Facing-both-ways is not the man to draw up a 
declaration of principles; for he does not gener- 
ally know a principle when he sees it. 


The late Rochgster Convention represented the 
Republican office-holders; the New York mass 
meeting held at Cooper Institute on the evening 
of October 10th represented the solid Republican 
sentiment of this city. The hall was crowded to 
its utmost capacity; the auditors were largely 
men of municipal and many of them men of even 
national reputation; and every allusion to Presi- 
dent Hayes was received with vehement applause. 
The resolutions wisely forbore ‘‘to make special 
criticism” upon the Rochester Convention, but by 
the declaration of its purpose ‘‘to do what has 
been left undone” it severely though only im- 
pliedly condemned the action of that body. The 
hearty endorsement of ‘‘ the unostentatious cour- 
age and simple devotion” of the President, of the 
‘wisdom of the measures which he has inaugu- 
rated,” and of the ‘‘firmness and fidelity with which 
he has kept his public pledges and those of his 
party as to the reform of our civil service,” is in 
invigorating contrast with the emasculated utter- 
ances of the convention which dared not con- 
demn and would not approve. The resolutions 
recommend the Republican candidates to the sup- 
port of every Republican. It is still not too late 
for them to tell the voters of the state on which 
of these two platforms they stand. There is an 
old proverb about falling between two stools, 
which we commend to their attention. 


We advise our readers in this state to turn over 
to the last page of our paper and read there the 
amendments proposed to the Constitution of this 





state, and to be voted on by the Legislature to be 
chosen at the next election. Both political par- 
ties have quietly ignored the issue thus presented. 
The amendments themselves have been printed 
widely as advertisements; but little or no public 
attention has been called to them. Strong politi- 
cal influence will be concentrated for their defeat, 
and they will be liable to be lost by default. If 
they are so lost the men of wealth in this and 
other cities will deserve no commiseration what- 
ever if another Tweed ring is inflicted upon them, 
the counterpart of the past. They ought to have 
organized for self-protection, and sent out lect- 
urers and pamphlets into the field on the amend- 
ment to Art. XVII. These amendments provide 
for the suffrage of soldiers out of their district 
when engaged in actual military service, for the 
abolition of the board of supervisers when the 
city and county are coterminous, and for some 
changes in the apportionment of the Supreme 
Court. The most important amendments are, 
however, the three last. Of these, the first pro- 
hibits sectarian education out of public funds; 
the second prohibits the loan or use of public 
money on credit for private corporations; the 
third provides for a system of municipal govern- 
ment in all the cities of the state which shall re- 
establish local self-government, aud which shall 
make this both practicable and just by confining 
the voting of appropriations of money to a finance 
board, to be elected by the men out of whose 
pockets the money comes. 


The news of Chief Joseph’s position was hardly 
printed in our edition of last week when the an- 
nouncement of his unconditional surrender was 
received. The engagement lasted five days, dur- 
ing which the utmost vigilance had to be exercised 
lest the Indians should escape, and all hands suf- 
fered greatly from exposure to cold and snow. 
About three hundred Indians, all told, with seven 
hundred ponies, fell into our hands. Col. Miles 
deserves great credit for having so successfully 
headed off and captured the band of this wily and 
brave leader. However much we may regret the 
causes which led to this campaign, and there is 
no doubt, we believe, that the Indians were out- 
rageourly treated, it is matter for congratulation 
that it has been brought to a successful issue. If 
Joseph had joined Sitting Bull in Canada it is 
difficult to say where the trouble would have 
ended. The commission will now go to the British 
possessions and carry out the original plan, as far 
as it may please Sitting Bull to let them. A word 
with the critizs, by the way. A morning journal 
lately took occasion to show at considerable length 
that General Terry had wasted much valuable 
time and incurred great expense following the 
stage route through Montana, instead of going 
the other way to Pembina. It now turns out that 
he did this in order to allow his necessary escort 
to remain as long as possible with Col. Miles’s com- 
mand, following up the Nez Percés. In very fact 
the two companies detailed were at the surrender 
and without their aid the capture could hardly 
have been effected. 


Mr. Delane, for thirty-seven years the editor of 
the ‘‘London Times,” has retired from his posi- 
tion on account of failing health. That the 
‘* Thunderer” has been what it was, the most in- 
fluential paper in the English tongue, is due 
primarily to his control. This was absolute and 
autocratic. Though he seldom, we believe never, 
wrote for it, he determined who should write and 
what should be written; he did not actually hold 
the rudder, but he was pilot and directed the 
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course. He judged of public opinion by a large 
and varied correspondence, and he so conducted 
the ‘‘ Times” that it was everywhere recognized 
as the voice of the English people. During his 
administration he has witnessed repeated changes 
of administration in his own country, and several 
changes of dynasty abroad, and it is not too 
much to say that he has done more to guide pub- 
lic opinion and to crystallize it than any other 
man of the present half century. Indeed, more 
than any other man he mf&ide the press a ‘‘third 
estate,” compelled for public sentiment a hearing 
by the wise and vigorous expression which he 
gave to it, and furnished the impulse whose in- 
creasing power promises to give the same estate 
yet to the Latin races on the continent. 


Chafket Pasha, who was last week on his way 
to reinforce the garrison at Plevna, reached his 
destination safely. without any serious fighting by 
the way. As a counter move the Russians have 
endeavored to render the investment of thie fort- 
ress more complete, and have sent out Gen. 
Gourkho to intercept Chafket’s communications. 
Heavy rains have confined the bulk of the armies 
to their encampments, where they are suffering 
all the hardships incident to such a campaign. 
It is estimated by the London ‘‘ Times” that the 
Russians have 200,000 men across the Danube. 
They have lost some 60,000. but the arrival of the 
Imperial Guard has probably made this good. 
The same authority places the arm‘es of Osman 
and Suleiman at 100,000 each, so that the antag- 
onists are not materially unequal in strength. 
The Armenian campaign is fluctuating as usual, 
with alleged victories on both sides, but nothing 
to show for it. 


CON VICTED—CLEARED. 


T was asad and a suggestive scene in the Re- 
corder’s Court-room of this city last week 
Friday. For over a week Mr. Gilman had been 
in quasi concealment. His friends were ready to 
arrange a compromise; they urged him to do so; 
some, at least, of his creditors were also desirous 
that it might be done. Mr. Gilman overbore the 
urgencies of friends; surrendered himself to jus- 
tice; and invited sentence of the law. The day 
after the disclosure of his crime he had addressed 
a paper to his wife and pastor. This paper was 
read in open court by his counsel. Init Mr. Gil- 
man told the story of his sin. Moneys were en- 
trusted to his keeping by friends who had implicit 
confidence in his integrity. Gradually, at first 
insensibly, he encroached on these funds, not 
by speculations, not by self-indulgences, but by 
unwise investments, by living beyond his means, 
and by charities. Times grew worse instead of 
better. After the panic of 1873 depositors began 
to withdraw their funds. At length, to avoid ex- 
posure, he committed the first forgery. He used 
the ‘‘raised” certificate only to borrow money 
which he still hoped somehow to repay. Blindly 
hoping that the next step would extricate him, he 
plunged in deeper and deeper, till at length the 
long-dreaded disclosure came. 

“Those who know me in my business relations alone 
may not be aware of it, but every one who knows me per- 
sonally will bear witness that my intimate friends and 
associates are all some of the best and purest souls that 
ever lived. They know that I love better to give away 
money than to spend it for myself; they know that my 
thoughts and my interests were more with various chari- 
table works with which it was my happiness to be connected 
than on money-getting by right means or wrong. They 
will mourn with me that I should have valued the good 
opinion of good men more than a good conscience and my 
own self-respect. They will wonder how it was possible 
for a man to so far deceive himself as to believe that he 
really cared for and valued things that were true, honest, 
pure, just, lovely and of good report, while beneath the 
smooth surface his heart was rotten and dishonest to the 
core.” 

When this paragraph was read in court there 
were few dry eyes. There are not many who, 
realizing the ruin to which this downward path 
has led, can read it in theirown homes unmoved 
by pity. It would be well if there were not many 
who could read it without asking themselves the 
question, ‘'Is there rottenness beneath the smooth 
surface of my own heart? Is my life, like his, 
lived ‘to be seen of men’ ?” 

There is an erasive powerinsin. ‘‘ When the 
righteous man turneth away from his righteous- 
ness and committeth iniquity all his righteousness 
that he hath done shall not be mentioned.” We 











remember Benedict Arnold not as the campaigner 
against Quebec but as the betrayer of West Point. 
To-day men speak of Mr. Gilman not as the ves- 
tryman, not as the Sunday-school worker, not as 
the charitable dispenser, but as the forger. 
Rightly his counsel forbore to press previous 
good character. Rightly he himself plead no ex- 
cuse. ‘* Others may call it madness; I call it 
sin.” Rightly the judge gave the heaviest sen- 
tence which the law allows. The past makes no 
atonement, and serves as no credit in such a judg- 
ment hour. The story and its result may serve to 
give pause to men that are beginning a like 
eareer. To live beyond one’s means is worse than 
a folly; it is a crime. 

But, thanks be to God, there is also an erasive 
power in true repentance. ‘‘If the wicked will 
turn from all his sins that he hath committed, and 
keep all my statutes, and do that which is lawful 
and right, all his transgressions that he hath com- 
mitted shall not be mentioned untuv him.” There 
is abundant reason to believe that Mr. Gilman is 
a repentant man. His language is that of one 
who abhors with utter loathing the sin into which 
he has fallen. He does not attempt to exten ‘ate. 
He accepts the just penalty of the law; he even 
sought it. For such there is the promise of the 
Lord; a broken and a contrite heart he will not 
despise. Nor do men when fully assured of the 
reality of the contrition despise it. The world 
does not remember Augustine as the roué, nor 
John Bunyan as the drunken tinker, nor John B. 
Gough as the ragged inebriate. Repentance 
erases as well as sin. And if the future of Mr. 
Gilman’s life bears witness to the genuineness of 
his repentance, the book of life lies open to him 
yet for the writing of a new history. 

In the medigwval ages, when parchments were 
scarce, the monks were accustomed by chemicals 
to erase the sacred record from a manuscript Bible 
and use the page for the record of their own fan- 
cies. Modern science has found ways to erase the 
useless monkish writing and restore the more an- 
cient and sacred record. Sin does not merely blot 
and blur life’s page. It erases it, and writes upon 
the vacant parchment a new and wretched record. 
But penitence re-erases the story of folly and 


crime, and restores to the book of life the lost 


record of virtue. Every repentant soul isa pal- 
impsest manuscript. May such be the end of this 
pathetic life-story. 





SOLDIER AND CONGKESSMAN. 


HE Congress has met and organized, and the 

question now is, what will it do? Called to- 
gether in special session to make good certain 
specific deficiencies which the unwise economy 
of the preceding Congress entailed, it would seem 
likely that these would be attended to first by 
gentlemen who have the interest of the whole 
country at heart. 

During the summer recess, the country at large, 
and, we sincerely hope, its representative body, 
has learned that contingencies may arise when the 
possession of an army is desirable even in a re- 
public. It is therefore tolerably certain that the 
army will be strengthened in some way. How 
this shall be done is a question of the last impor- 
tance. 

Setting aside party lines there are two classes 
of men in Washington who take very different 
views of army reform. We may assume that both 
want the army strengthened, but one will surely 
try to strengthen it in the interest of political 
science. 

There are not wanting signs that a vigorous 
move will be made to increase the number of regi- 
ments instead of recruiting the present organiza- 
tion to its maximum strength. Let us see how 
such an increase would work. With the existing 
composition of Congress a vigorous effort will 
no doubt be made to secure commissions for a 
large number of ex-Confederate officers. Not that 
we have any objection to them as such. They 
were admirable soldiers. We have proof of the 
most convincing character as to that. But let us 
suppose that the army is raised to fifty full regi- 
ments of all arms, the new organizations being 
for the most part officered from the South. 
Military affairs will go on swimmingly for a while. 
There will be no riots. The Indians will behave 
themselves. The forts will begin to have the 
well-kept air so dear to the Post Commander’s 





heart, and we shall feel well satisfied with our 
means of defense. 

Presently, however, some one will discover that 
an enormous sum is being expended on a useless 
army. There will be a great hue and ery, recruit- 
ing will be stopped, and the Secretary of War will 
be directed to muster out a lot of supernumerary 
officers. Does anyone suppose that the officers 
mustered out will be those who secured their com- 
missions through political influence? The blow 
will inost likely fall on unostentatious West Point 
graduates who have been educated to their work, 
and some of whom have served their country 
through her most desperate struggle. It would 
certainly be a pity if a needed increase of the 
army should result in such injustice. 

Considered as a nucleus, the present army is 
large enough for our present purpose. It needs 
but an order keeping regiments recruited to their 
full strength to render our force sufficient for all 
probable emergencies. Companies are at present 
mere skeletons. If the ranks were full they would 
almost be mistaken for regiments, judged by the 
present standard. 

General McClellan has shown in a recent article 
in ‘‘ Harper’s Magazine” that the cost of trans- 
porting troops under our present system is very 
nearly or quite as great as would be the cost of 
maintaining a far larger force. If this be so. and 
his figures are very convincing, our army economy 
is of the most unwise description. Assuredly the 
army needs strengthening, but we call upon the 
patriotic men of both parties to unite in prevent- 
ing an increase that may be made to answer a 
political purpose. We want a real army, one that 
shall be in no danger of having its morale im- 
paired by being made the football of Congres- 
sional tricksters. 


FERMENTATION IN AN OLD BOTTLE. 


HERE is grave significance in the multitude 

of cabalistic capitals that bristle now-a-days 
all over the columns of an English ‘‘ church” 
newspaper. It means that partisan societies, 
many of them secret societies, are multiplying 
throughout the English Church for purposes mu- 
tually antagonistic and schismatic. A journal of 
ecclesiastical affairs looks sometimes like a list of 
college clubs adorned with Greek letters, mystic, 
wonderful. But the explanation of these letters 
really carries with it a very good idea of the con- 
dition of the English Establishment. 

The reader of the ‘* Church Times,” for instance, 
will sometimes come upon the symbol £#.C.A. 
used in such connection as to indicate that it is a 
sort of euphemism for the arch-foe of the Gospel ; 
and upon the letters P.W.R.A. as if they stood 
for some attendant demon. He will understand 
that the former means the ‘‘ English Church As- 
sociation.” otherwise called the Persecution Com- 
pany, which devotes itself to the legal suppression 
of ritual eccentricities by means of the new law 
entitled the Public Worship Regulation Act. If, 
on the other hand, he takes up the ‘‘ Record” or 
the ‘‘ Rock,” he will find a certain #.C.U. and 
sundry D.U.’s alluded to as if they were emissaries 
of the venerable bishop formerly sitting on seven 
hills, but now confined to one. These are the 
‘* English Church Union” and its District Unions, 
under which the High Church party, including 
its loftiest representatives, is organized to fight 
the Evangelicals and the #.C.A. Of a more ad- 
vanced type still is the C.2.W.M.S., otherwise 
‘*Chureb of England Workingmen’s Society,” for 
the common people, and the C.B.S., or ‘* Confra- 
ternity of the Blessed Sacrament,” and the S.S.C., 
Societas Sancte Crucis” or Holy Cross Society, 
which are secret organizations for propagating 
‘*Catholic” principles in the English Church. 
R.G.H.C. means ‘Railway Guild of the Holy 
Cross,” concerning which the ‘* Rock” and the 
‘*Record” hear with incredulty that it has no 
connection with the 8.8.C., and with horror that 
it has just had the loan of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
for a special service. The Church Liberation 
Society must not be mistaken for one of thee 
ecclesiole in ecclesia; for it is made up of Dis- 
senters and other Liberals who are toiling to re- 
lease the Church, against her will, from the 
golden fetters of State Establishment. But over 
against this is set the C.D.J., ‘‘Church Defense 
Institution,” made up of old-fashioned Tory 
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Churchmen, the High-and-Dry and the Low-and- 
Slow, having for its mission to postpone the in- 
evitable. The newest but one ofall these societies 
is the ‘* Church League,” which commonly writes 
its full name, and isa very unsecret and outspoken 
society indeed, boldly demanding dis-establish- 
ment in the name of the highest High Churchism. 
But the latest birth of this mystical sisterhood is 
O.C.R.—the ‘Order of Corporate Reunion,” 
which has just been secretly evolved from the 
A.P.U.C., ** Association for Promoting the Unity 
of Christendom ”—an association which devoted 
itself mainly to prayer for that object. The O.C. 
R. proposes to reinforce prayer by practical opera- 
tions of a very startling character. Its members 
give up hope of amendment in the Establishment, 
and decline (apparently) to recognize that institu- 
tion as a chureh at all. They claim to have 
secured three distinct and independent lines of a 
new episcopal succession ; and, while claiming all 
their rights as citizens and Establisbmentarians, 
intend to refuse to recognise in their new order 
any intrusion of Cesar or Cesar’s servants in the 
things of God. 

Meanwhile the thing that is threatened on one 
wing of the Church is in actual progress on the 
opposite wing. Readers of the Christian Union 
have been kept informed of the progress of the 
movement, inaugurated from America, for the es- 
tablishment in England of an Evangelical Episco- 
pal Church independent of the State. The work 
of Bishop Gregg, consecrated in New York by the 
bishops of the Reformed Episcopal Church only 
three months ago, already takes on a character of 
importance. Alongside of the church at South- 
end, formed by secession from the Establishment, 
of which Bishop Gregg is pastor, has been founded 
an institution called St. John’s College, for the 
education of candidates for the ministry. One of 
the earliest labors of the new bishop and his 
clergy will doubtless be to gather into a common 
organization the considerable numbers of Church 
of England people who have already withdrawn 
from the Establishment. There are said to be no 
less than eighty organized congregations presided 
over for the most part by clergymen who have 
seceded, and containing some 6,000 communicants, 
and the unorganized individuals in various parts 
of the kingdom must be a larger number still. 
The very strictest English ‘‘churchmanship,” 
represented by the ‘‘ Daily Express,” declares 
that the validity of Bishop Gregg’s consecration 
is beyond question—which is a small matter, 
doubtless, to him, but makes his presence and 
work in England a very grave matter for the 
sticklers for ‘* apostolic order.” 

In recording thus the multiplying signs of the 
disruption of the venerable corporation known as 
the Church of England, we shall seem to some to 
regard with too light a mind the coming of a new 
schism, an aggravation of ‘‘ the disunion of Chris- 
tendom,” or, to use a favorite mystical metaphor, 
a new ‘‘rending of the seamless robe.” It does 
not seem so to us. The pity of it all is that the 
acrimonious divisions and alienations, the venom- 
ous and scandalous partisan hatreds, exceeding 
any thing to which we are accustomed in the mu- 
tual strife of American sects, should exist among 
Christian people. But to keep these contending 
parties caged together by the provisions of an Act 
of Parliament, associated (to repeat that fine Bib- 
lical simile of Dr. Bushnell) like *‘asynod of foxes 
united by firebrands,” seems to us the reverse of 
edifying. The schism is a fact, already. Does 
the Christian cause really gain very much, on the 
whole, by making believe that it is not—by keep- 
ing above ground the corpse of an organic union 
from which the soul has been gone these many 
years ? 

We are by no means insensible of the mischiefs 
involved in the approaching disruption. But 
since it must needs come, and come speedily, why 
should we not comfort ourselves with reckoning 
the incidental advantages that may accrue to the 
general commonwealth of Christendom? Disrup- 
tion does not depend on disestablishment. If the 
establishinent continues, it provokes organized 
secession at the right hand and at the left. If it 
is abolished, then the hoops are gone that keep 
the mutually repellent parts from dropping asun- 
der. 
will come sooner and easier. But in either case 
it will bring with it great compensativ. s. 





It is doubtful in which way the disruption | 


ANTICIPATIVE GRACE. 


T is curious and somewhat sad to observe how 
many higher-Arminians there are in Calvin- 
istic churches; how many who not only do not 
believe in fore-ordination but not even in the 
fore-knowledge of God. They take no comfort 
from their creeds, and live in worry as great as if 
there were no God and as if their God knew noth- 
ing. All worry either belies or belittles the an- 
ticipative grace of God; the grace that foresees, 
forecastes and makes provision. 

Last century in Maine the wise men were greatly 
perplexed by the problem what the present gen- 
eration should do for fuel when the forests were 
all burned off. At the rate they were then going 
it was estimated that in a century they would be 
mostly gone, and all citizens of Maine would have 
to move to warmer climates. And all that time 
there were incalculable tons of fuel stored up in 
the coal-fields of Pennsylvania and Indiana and 
Illinois, waiting to be uncovered and opened up 
for human wants whenever the time of need 
should come. Less than half a century ago we 
were discussing in the country the problem where 
our light should come from. The whales were 
being hunted from the sea; the time of darkness 
seemed to be near at hand. And all the time of 
our discussion the oil wells of Peunsylvania were 
stored with oil, awaiting the time of human need 
for the hour of divine disclosure. So ever, even 
in the physical realm, the divine grace anticipates 
and provides for the human want. 

And shall it not be much more so in the spirit- 
ual realm? Shall we walk in fear and trembling 
lest divine grace shall be exhausted, lest divine 
love shall cease its supply? 

It was the old fashion, happily now a decaying 
fashion, for Christians to measure their piety by 
asking themselves the question, Am I ready to 
die? No man iscalled upon to be ready to die till 
God is ready to have him. The practical question 
is, Am I ready to live? For he who is prepared 
for life is prepared fordeath. A mother asks her- 
self the question, ‘‘ Could I be willing to give my 
child for God? I could sacrifice wealth, position, 
comfort; but my child! I am afraid I could not 
sacrifice my child.” The answeris simple. It is 
quite time enough for Abraham to go up to Mount 
Moriah when the voice of God summons him. 
And he may be quite sure that when God calls for 
the sacrifice he will give strength to performit. His 
grace is all-sufficient for all needs. It is an antici- 
pative grace. We need not anticipate our troubles 
for he anticipates them for us. Be careful for 
nothing; for he careth for you. 


NOTES. 

—The Professor of Metaphysics at the University of 
Madrid has been glorifying the Holy Inquisition; this 
peculiar institution, which, he declares, ‘‘ had its au- 
thority direct from the Vicar of Jesus Christ.”’ ‘No 
Roman Catholic,’’ he says, ‘can pronounce the name 
of the Holy Tribunal of Faith without reverently 
bowing the head before an institution which is essen- 
tially Catholic, and, as it were, a substantial image of 
the Churen, our Mother.” The chief ecclesiastical 
authority at Madrid has expressed entire approval vf 
the work, characterizing the horrible ‘‘ Holy Office”’ 
as “ the bulwark of our holy religion,’ and declaring 
it to be ‘‘as greatly beloved and protected by the 
church as it is reviled and cursed by the monster of 
heresy.”” This 1s just what we always supposed; but 
when we venture to suggest as much in this country 
it is painful to hear ourselves called liars and slander- 
ers by our brethren of the Roman Catholic press. 

—There are few men in America who have con- 
tributed as much to the solution of the great moral- 
political questions of the present half century in this 
country as the Rey. Leonard Bacon, D.D. There 1s 
no form of political falsehood that does not dread his 
Ithuriel spear. He begins in this week’s Christian 
Union with the financial question. When he has 
finished this he will take up some others. His papers 
will be continued at irregular intervals throughout 
the year. 

—We are requested by the management of the 
Soldiers’ Home at Bath, Steuben Co., N. Y., to state 
that the cash receipts amount to $35,631,68. Of this 
$16,500 is represented by the farm of 220 acres given 
by the citizens of Bath. This has all been expended 
in construction and necessary work about the grounds. 
There remain about $7,500 subscribed but not yet 
collected. Three buildings, namely, two dormitories 
30x125, a dining hall and dormitory 60x125, and several 
indispensable out-buildings have been partly built 
and now need roofing to preserve them against the 
exposure to which they must be subjected during the 
coming winter. The contracts are let but money is 











needed for the thorough completion of the work, and 
there can be no doubt that it will be forthcoming. 
New York owes a debt to her disabled and invalid 
volunteers which she can never fully discharge. She 
can and will, however, make partial payments on the 
interest account. Let us each do our individual part 
and send such sums as we can afford to Mr. John F. 
Henry, No. 8 College Place, N. Y. (N. B. Done—on 
the part of one individual.) 

—Mr. Beecher in his sermon on the Prodigal Son 
was characterizing an era not a race. The connection 
shows that clearly; and we think if the ‘“ Jewish 
Messenger”’ will consult the Hebrew historians he 
will find therein abundant justification for Mr. 
Beecher’s picture of Jewish religious life in Palestine 
in the first century as one of religious ceremonial- 
ism. Never did a noble nation more need a sweeping 
reformation than when Gamaliel was teaching in 
Jerusalem, John the Baptist was preaching on the 
Jordan, and Jesus Christ was laying the foundations 
for Christianity by his life and labors in Galilee. 

—Rev. Josepb Cook has been studying Swedenborg, 
But his curious lecture on Solar Selt-Culture, reported 
in another column, is none the worse for that reason. 

—Toaere are so many “‘ Presbyterians” that we may 
be pardoned for an erroneous application of the doc- 
trine of ‘‘imputation,” in imputing to the “ Pres- 
byterians’’ of Philadelphia a criticism which really 
appeared in the ‘Presbyterian Banner,’ of Pitts- 
burgh. 

—Half a dozen letters have been received from dif- 
ferent correspondents called forth by an editorial on 
Christ as a Temperance Reformer a week or two since. 
One which opens the way for more we publish this 
week ; some of the others shall find a place next week. 


—Some light on methods of charitable work is shed 
by the First Annual Report of the Good Samaritan 
of Brooklyn. The Good Samaritan originated in the 
meeting of a few gentlemen at the Mayor’s office, late 
in January last. Their object was to provide food and 
lodging, for those in want, at the lowest possible 
price. They relied upon their own, and the contri- 
butions of their fellow-citizens, for the means of 
furnishing a suitable building with needful appli- 
ances, and with a sufficient stock of provisions. With 
this capital in hand, subject to no charge for in- 
terest or profit, they proposed to sell food and furnish 
lodging, to those in need, for the mere cost of pro- 
ducing them. The total of expenditures in behalf of 
the Good Samaritan amount to $1,991.49, of which the 
permanent investments are $1,541.34; the excess of 
current expenses over receipts, $421.09. The in- 
stitution has thus, in these eight months of ex- 
perience, attained the much-desired object of so 
managing its affairs as to produce a revenue which 
almost exactly meets its current expenses. These 
have averaged less than $250 per month—a sum 
wnich includes both the wages of all employees and 
all incidental expenses. That which has been accom- 
plished thus far is the furnishing of 107,438 meal 
tickets, and 5,219 lodgings, besides the founding of an 
establishment which, with prudent management, will 
henceforth sustain itself, and be enabled to furnish 
500,000 meals, and 30,000 lodgings, annually, to those 
who are in need of them, for the mere cost of produc- 
tion. The amount of capital required for this purpose— 
as proved by this experience—is, in round figures, 
$2,000. Of this sum the Good Samaritan has been 
supplied with $1,200, and has borrowed, or must bor- 
row—unless centributions be made for the purpose— 
an additional $800. The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year, at the first annual meeting, Oct. 
10th: President, A. 8. Barnes; Vice-President, 8S. N. 
Stebbins; Secretary, F. D. Blake; Treasurer, M. 8. 
Beach. Directors: Joseph Tilney, D. C. Robbins, C. 
D. Wood, R. 8. Roberts, B. E. Hae, Alanson Trask, N. 
P. Strout, Robert Foster, B. C. Miller, James Morton. 

—Quite a sensation was made by the “ World’s” an- 
nouncement of last week regarding the possible 
importation of the Egyptian obelisk, sister (for every 
one seems agreed as to its gender) to the one now 
daily expected in England. By the way, the “ Her- 
ald’’ predicted a dreadful storm on the English coast 
for the latter part of the week. It occurred as usual, 
and there is reason for some anxiety lest the needle may 
have proved too heavy for itd case. The ‘‘ World” now 
announces that a New Yorker, who will not have his 
name published. has comé forward and pledged the 
necessary $100,000. The obelisk in question is one of 
two which ages ago were quarried at Syene in 
monolithic blocks seventy feet long, hewn into their 
present shape with multiform hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions. Thence they were transported to Heliopolis, a 
distance of one hundred miles, where they stood be- 
fore the entrance to the temple of the Setting Sun. 
This was anywhere from two thousand to three 
thousand years before Christ. Tradition has it that 
they were brought to Alexandria during the reign of 
Cleopatra, whence their popular name “ Cleopatra’s 
Needles.” Probably their history and the inscrip- 
tions which they bear will afford Egyptologists food 
for discussion while they hold together. A hundred 
thousand dollars seems a large sum to pay for a ven- 
erable old carven block of syenite, and there is a good 
deal of nonsense in the talk about its educating in- 
fluence on the thousands who will flock to see it, but 
on the other hand ten cents apiece does not seem 
much for New Yorkers to pay, and then just think 
of the Sunday-schoul] excursions ! 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


—The providence of God is something so wrapt in mystery 
to me that I cannot understand it. I seldom find myself be- 
lieving that there is actually and unmistakably such a thing 
asa personal providence. The only way I see to believe in it 
is to believe if possible that, in spite of everything which 
seems to contradict the idea of a personal helping God, he 
yet does help us personally. I can believe it only when 1 con- 
fess myself a perfect fool and ignoramus, and that I don’t 
know, haven't the slightest idea, what is best:for me; and it 1s 
a difficult frame of mind to get into. It seems to meif Paul 
were living and I could go to him and state my case definitely 
I would receive from him some advice without confusing me 
entirely as to where I was wrong, what was to be done, and 
what was not to be done. His epistles don’t help me as he 
himself could. I ask God to help me and perbaps he is, but 
how am I to know it when I don’t feel it in the least? I look 
into the Bible hoping for some chance verses that will throw 
some light, and I come upon any number of them which 
make the way seem harder than ever to find. And then 
there are so many seeming perfect contradictions: things are 
spiritually discerned ; the carnal mind can’t know the things 
of the spirit; the spirit enlightens; to become spiritual we 
mist cease to become carnal. How in the world am I going 
to get along in the world if [ don’t support myself? We 
must seek another’s wealth but not our own, etc., etc., etc. 
But this is not about Providence. What I would like to 
kvow is: understanding, as you must do, all the difficulties 


- which people find in the way of believing in a personal 


providence, all the seeming impossibilities advised in the 
Bible, what is the quickest, the best way of going to work to 
know of a surety that there isa personal providence; not 
only to know it, but feel it? Is Providence only our own 
thoughts and imaginings, and are the moral laws such that 
the seeking after the right leads according to our own per- 
severance to a knowledge of the right, just the same as in 
any other pursuit? Do wedo wrongin hoping that Provi- 
dence works other than in some such genera! way as this? 
IGNORAMUS. 

Ignoramus does himself injustice by his assumed 
name, for he has really given the key to one of his 
questions by the other. We therefore endeavor to sep- 
arate them, and show how the answer to one affords 
the solution to the other. Tne phrase ‘‘ carnal heart” 
is a sad mis-translation, as is the other theological pbrase 
‘*natural man.” It has given color to the idea that 
there are somehow two men in 4 man, and that the one 
is an enemy to God and generally to be shoved out of 
the way to make room for the other man, The ‘‘carnal 
heart” is literally the ‘‘ mindinog of the flesh,” and the 
declaration is that the man who lives to gratify the ani- 
mal appetites and passions is working against God, who 
is ever working to build up the spiritual elements and 
make them the predominant forces both in the indi- 
vidual and in society. It is as if a school teacher should 
say to his pupils, ‘‘ Boys, if you come to this school to 
get the greatest amount of fun out of it you will be 
working against me, for I am working for you to get 
the greatest amount of education out of it.” The phrase 
‘* natural man” is literally the ‘‘ animal man.” The 
meaning is the same: the man who has develuped 
only his animal nature and cannot understand spiritual 
things. He can no more understand the nature of love, 
justice, rectitude, purity, by his eyes and ears than he 
can tell tle taste of coffee by faith, Each faculty to its 
own work. Here is, then, the key to the answer to the 
second question. God is working to educate the race 
and the individual in spiritual qualities. For an ac- 
count of them read Galatians v., 22, 23. If a man is 
working to have a good time as he goes along, of course 
he cannot see any providence in his life; practically 
there will not be any, for the work of God is likely to 
come to naught unless the man works in the same direc- 
tion. But if a man recognizes in this life a school, and 
the object of it the development of a divine manhood, 
and looks in life for the opportunities to develop in 
himself the qualities in which he is most lacking, he 
will find abundant evidences of a providence, one that 
is often rough and disagreeable at the time, but that is 
all the better for that very reason. Sometimes the 
providence is as much to be seen in God’s leaving us to 
work out the problem for ourselves as in his tendiog 
and tutoring. Sometimes the best thing that can be 
done for a scholar is to leave him severely alone. 

—Has a church membér in good standing, one who feels 
himself a Christian, a right to ask for a certificate of his 
Christian character, stating that for reasons satisfactory to 
himself he cannot longer walk with the church, neither 
thinks it his duty at present to connect with any other church 
in the vicinity, there being several other churches near? 

What is Congregational usage? or what is right? 

It is not the usage of any churches, so far as we 
know, to dismiss a member to nowhere ; some churches 
do allow members to withdraw, without expression of 
condemration against them, when they are satisfied that 
they united with the church under a misapprehension 
respecting their conversion. But this is not common. 

—Are we to expect but one thousand years of the so-called 
millennium, or may we understand the one thousand years 
in which Satan is to be bound as prophetic years, to be reck- 
oned like the prophecies of Daniel? 

The object of propbecy is not to enable us in the 
present to foresee the future. It is two-fold ; it affords 
hope and encouragement in time of sorrow and dark- 
ness; and it affords in the fulfillment an evidence of 
the inspiration of the writer. See John xiv., 20, What 
is the exact meaning of the thousand years, or even the 





binding of Satan referred to in Revelation, we do not 
believe that any one can say. There is simply an assur- 
ance that the present powers of evil, that now act often 
without restraint, will be for a time restrained, and 
righteousness, joy and peace will flow like a river be- 
fure the final end of the world. 

—Can the evil that exists be reconciled with the existence 
of a God of infinite power and goodness, and if so, how? If 
Omnipotence could have prevented evil, and without inter- 
fering with the accomplishment of any good purpose, then I 
see no way to escape the conclusion that God causes or per- 
mits evil to exist merely for the sake of evil, which would be 
morally wroug in any intelligent being and hence incon- 
sistent with perfect goodness. 

The only answer to this old puzzle, which has per- 
plexed the world from the days of Job to those of John 
Stuart Mill, is to be found in the limits of human thought, 
or, in briefer terms, in the simple expression, ‘‘I do not 
kvow.” Whether it was witbia the power of Omnipotence 
to make free moral agents without the possibilities of 
sin, whether it is possible to produce all the ripest fruits 
of character without the discipline of suffering, and 
what are to be the final results of this process of sorrow 
aod struggle no man is competent to say. Our children 
are a lesson to us. The babe cannot understand the 
mother’s methods when a bitter medicine is given in 
the hour of sickness, when the child seems to want 
comfort, not trouble; nevertheless the child trusts 
the mother’s love though it neither does nor can under- 
stand her methods. The argument for the divioce love 
to the Christian is to be fuund in the gift of Christ ; 
resting in that love we are to trust when we cannot 
understand, See Romans, ch. viii. 

— A young foreigner studying here, in the natural revolt of 
a healthy mind from the errors of Roman Catholicism under 
which he grew up, has become bewildered as to all religious 
faith; reads Strauss and Renan; would gladly read some 
sound argument in opposition to their course of reasoning if 
he knew where to find it. Cannot you tell me what books to 
put in his way? 

He that will do the will of the Father in heaven shall 
know of the doctrine. The first thing for a man so sit- 
uated is to get rid of the idea that Christianity is a sys- 
tem of philosopby, and that being a Christian is believ- 
ing a certain system of doctrine or a certain set of 
historical facts, Let him begin by reading the simple 
statements of practical duty which he will find in the 
New Testament, as, for example, in the Sermon on the 
Mount ; let him take them for what they are worth on 
their face, as practical directions for daily life, without 
regard to the authority of the One who uttered them; 
let him follow them just so far as they commend them- 
selves to his own conscience as now conditioned ; in 
other words, let him begin a course of right living, 
which is always the road to right doctrine. For books 
worthy of study to be taken up in connection with such 
a course of obedience to his own conscience, we can do 
nothing better than refer him to an editorial entitled, 
‘‘Our Present Skeptical Literature,” in the Christian 
Union for August Ist, 1877. 

—Do you not consider that there is over-extravagance in 
dress of those who commonly make up an ordinary city 
church congregation, and that thereby many are kept away 
because of their poverty—the very class to whom it was the 
glory of the Messiah to preach? 

We most emphatically do. And we count it both a 
sign of bad taste and poor religion for any one to make 


the church a place of display. A new infusion of. 


Quakerism is wanted in our city churches. 








THE FARMERS SCEPTER.* 
By JOEL BENTON. 
GLANTESS, when pagan folk 
Held all the world in sway, 


Looked from a hill one sunny morn 
Across the fields of May. 


The song of birds was in the air— 
The winds with balm were sweet ; 
Her daughter, rosy-cheeked and fair, 

Was playing at her feet. 


Soon runs with glee the little one 
From slope to slope away: 

She holds the summer in her arms, 
The streams and fields of May. 


The child could step from hill to vale, 
And as she wildly ran 

She saw beneath her towering stride 
The busy husbandman. 


His oxen, plow and him she took 
Within her apron’s space, 

And, bastening with the portent queer, 
She sought her mother’s face. 


“Oh mother! thou hast told me much 
I did not understand, 
Now tell me what this beetle is 
Which wriggles through the sand.” 


“ Oh, child,” the giantess replied, 
“Go, put it back again; 
These are the stern forerunners of 
The patient race of men. 
“In other realms, my little one, 
Our home henceforth must stand, 
For these who come in littleness 
Have come to rule the land.” 


* A Seandinevian legend. Bis Bithituy 5. 
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ABRAHAMS TRANSACTION IN REAL 
ESTATE. 
By THE REv. LEONARD Bacon, D. D. 


HE earliest transaction in real estate, so far 

as we have any direct information, is Abra- 
ham’s purchase of a burial place. We have the 
story in Genesis, ch. xxiii. 

Canaan was to the patriarch his land of prom- 
ise, yet he was dwelling there as a foreigner in 
‘*a strange country.” He was a shepherd king, 
the head of a nomadic (i. e., pastoral) com- 
munity,* encamping for a while in one place and 
then in another, still moving to ‘‘ fresh fields and 
pastures new.” Many such tribes there are in 
those countries at this day—tribes that live not 
in houses but in tents, not by cultivating the soil 
but by feeding their flocks and herds wherever 
they find unoccupied fields with springs or wells 
of water. Abraham was a princely Bedawi, 
divinely enlightened and inspired. His right in 
Palestine was the right of a nomad in the terri- 
tory over which he roams. It was like the right 
of the Bedawin who roam over the same countries 
now. Look at him as he moves before us in the 
book of Genesis. He has ‘‘ flocks and herds, and 
silver and gold, and men-servants and maid- 
servants, and camels and asses,” but no real estate, 
no special right in anything immovable save the 
wells which he has digged, and they are in some 
sort free to all comers. But the time has come 
when he must have one spot of earth as a sacred 
possession. The light of his tent, the companion 
of his wanderings, the mother of his heir, Sarah 
the beautiful lies dead at Kirjath-Arba (afterward 
and now known as Hebron); and her grave must 
not be the possession of strangers. His right of 
pasturage in the pasture grounds of Palestine is 
undisputed, though in all the land there is no 
farm or field or building-lot which he can call his 
own. The ‘‘children of Heth,” or Hittites, in 
Kirjath-Arba have individual property in the soil 
they live on. The town with the circumjacent 
territory is exclusively theirs, and their right in 
the soil is acknowledged. Abraham ‘‘stands up 
from before his dead,” and sadly feeling that he 
is ‘‘a stranger and a sojourner,” far from the 
sepulchers of his fathers, he negotiates with ‘‘the 
sons of Heth” for ‘‘a possession of a burying- 
place.” So dramatically is the story told that we 
seem to be eye and ear-witnesses of the entire 
proceeding. We see the dignity and oriental 
politeness on both sides, the gradual coming to 
thepoint, and all the details of the negotiation 
till the record is made, as of a guaranty deed, 
that ‘‘the field and the cave which was therein, 
and all the trees that were in the field, that were 
in all the borders round about, were made sure 
unto Abraham for a possession in the presence of 
the children of Heth before all that went in at 
the gate of his city.” Ido not see how any intel- 
ligent person can read the story without feeling 
its reality.t 

This purchase seems to have been Abraham’s 
only investment in real estate. I have adverted 
to it not for the sake of showing the capabilities 
of the chapter homiletically considered, though in 
that view it is very suggestive; nor for the sake 
of arguing that, whosoever gave us the book of 
Genesis in its present form (whether Moses or 
some reviser anywhere along the ages from Moses 
to Ezra), this chapter is manifestly a contempo- 
raneous record, and is little else than the original 
title-deed of the cemetery where the first fathers 
of the Hebrew race were laid; nor for the sake of 
commending the picturesque vividness of the nar- 
rative, but chiefly for the sake of calling attention 
to a significant fact in,the history of, commerce, 
and especially of money. 

Abraham obtained possession of that field not 
by the sword, as the Normans got possession of 
all the real estate in England, but by friendly 
negotiation and honest payment. He did not ac- 
cept it as a gift when it was courteously offered to 
him. He gave the former proprietor a full and 





* Let me say that “nomadic” is not, as some people seem 
to think, synonymous with “ wandering.’’ Our Indians are 
not nomads, but wild hunters. Tramps are not nomads, but 
vagabonds. 

+ Some details of the story become more important if we 
suppose (what seems to be implied) that Ephron’s alienation 
of his field toa foreigner would have been invalid or disputable 
if it bad not been made with the consent of his fellow- 
citisens ” Pefore all that went in at the gate.’ { 
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satisfactory equivalent. For a certain piece of 
property which he desired and valued he gave 
other property equally valuable. What was that 
other property? Ephron might have said, ‘‘ Give 
me five hundred sheep and the field shall be 
yours ;” or ‘‘ Give me six of the best of your cam- 
els;” or ‘‘Give me seven of your men-servants, 
and ten of your women-servants, selected by my- 
self out of your encampment.” But, not being a 
shepherd, he did not want such a flock of sheep. 
Not being a merchant, nor in the forwarding 
business, he did not want camels. Not being a 
Bedawi, he felt, perhap#, that the Bedawin serv- 
ants could not be profitably employed in the town 
of Kirjath Arba, and that they would probably 
take the first opportunity of running away and 
finding more congenial masters. But Abraham, 
in the greatness and variety of his riches, had not 
a tittle of one well known commodity which, for 
various reasons, was universally desired. That 
commodity was so much in request and such a 
convenience in buying and selling that what was 
said of it in later ages might have been said of it 
then: It ‘‘ answereth all things.” Very naturally, 
therefore, Ephron, in reply to Abraham, told him 
how much of that universally desired commodity 
would be an equivalent for the field. ‘‘The land,” 
said he, ‘‘is worth four hundred shekels of silver,” 
and for that quantity of silver the field of Mach- 
pelab, with its cave and all its trees, was conveyed, 
with all necessary formalities, to the Hebrew 
chief. 

Dean Stanley, in his ‘‘ History of the Jewish 
Church,” calls attention to the fact that in this 
transaction the silver was weighed instead of be- 
ing counted. ‘‘ Abraham weighed to Ephron the 
silver which he had named in the audience of the 
sons of Heth, four hundred shekels of silver 
current with the merchant.” Two generations 
later, Jacob, a nomad like Abraham and Isaac, 
but approaching a more advanced stage of civili- 
zation, purchased a farm or ‘‘ parcel of ground” in 
another part of the land of promise. But the 
price which he paid was counted in ‘‘ pieces of 
silver” as our translators express it, or (as they 
give it more literally in the margin), ‘‘ lambs of 
silver.” In Abraham’s time silver was money, 
having been ‘‘ monetized” by the necessities of 
trade; but inasmuch as it was not coined, or at 
least had not been coined by any authority that 
could be trusted, it must be weighed, and its fine- 
ness must be in some way ascertained to the satis- 
faction of the party receiving it. A shekel was a 
certain weight, whether of silver or of wool, and 
a shekel of silver was an intelligible phrase before 
there was any coin called a shekel. But in the 
progress of civilization somebody, somewhere, 
before Jacob made his purchase of land, had in- 
vented and had begun to put in practice a simple 
expedient which greatly facilitated the use of 
silver in commerce, or, in other words, the sale of 
it in exchange for other commodities. Whether the 
thing was first done by the kings of Egypt, or by 
the kings of Babylon, or by the rulers of Cyprus, or 
by the private enterprise of Phenician merchants, 
or by government functionaries, or in some other 
way, we know not and need not inquire. It is 
enough that pieces of silver, equal in weight and 
fineness and therefore in value, were stamped with 
the figure of a lamb to identify them; and that, 
because of the confidence which men had in the 
stamp as a certificate, the lamb-pieces passed from 
hand to hand by count, and the operation of 
weighing and testing the silver in every trans- 
action was no longer necessary. Abraham, in 
making his payment, must weigh the silver, and 
by touchstone or in some other way must test its 
purity, till ‘‘the sons of Heth” were satisfied that 
he had honestly paid 400 shekels’ weight of such 
silveras was ‘“‘ current with the merchant.” Jacob, 
on the other hand, had not that trouble to go 
through. He counted out from his treasury 100 
lambs of silver, and there was no need of weigh- 
ing them or testing them. 

Much is said just now in the newspapers and 
elsewhere about the ‘‘demonetization” and ‘ re- 
monetization” of silver. It has seemed to me 
that this story of Abraham’s weighing the money 
which he gave for the field of Machpelah may 
help us to understand something of the theory of 
money—how silver came to be money, and how 
money (which at first was merely bullion) came to 
be coin. Abraham offered ‘‘money” for the field ; 





and his offer is the earliest mention of money in 
the Bible. Ephron accepted the offer, and named 
the price accordingly. But in that transaction 
the commodity paid and received as money was 
weighed on the spot as ‘bullion, and its purity as 
bullion was tested to the satisfaction of witnesses. 
Silver of a certain fineness was ‘current with the 
merchant,” and answered the purpose of money 
in commerce before any government had assumed 
the function of dividing it into pieces of uniform 
value and stamping on each piece an authentic 
sign of its weight and purity. It became money 
because of its value as a commodity and its conse- 
quent convenience and utility in commerce, and 
because it had become money it was coined that 
it might be used more conveniently. Abraham 
had money, and Jacob had money ; but the grand- 
father’s ‘‘shekels of silver” were bullion, and the 
grandson’s ‘‘lambs of silver” were coin. The 
coined silver was more valuable than the un- 
coined, not because Pharaoh or some other poten- 
tate had given it new value by edict or statute, 
but only because it was a more convenient cur- 
rency. 

I do not propose to inquire just now about 
‘“specie payments,” nor about the ‘‘ dolar of the 
fathers.” Nor do I propose at present to answer 
the question whether the value of a pound of sil- 
ver as compared with a pound of gold, or the 
value of an ounce of silver as compared with a 
bushel of wheat, can be controlled by law. Per- 
haps the intelligent reader will turn his own 
thoughts toward that question. 


AT WEST POINT IN OCTOBER. 

T was a party of old soldiers that waited on 

~ the wharf in the early sunshine of Wednesday 
morning last. Some of us lacked a full comple- 
ment of limbs and nearly all had more or less of 
gray in our hair, yet upon the whole we were a 
tolerably stalwart set, looking well able to take 
the field again upon occasion. A few of our num- 
ber wore flaming red neck-ties, with crossed sabers 
embroidered on the ends. These were members 
of Custer’s old cavalry division, and the red ties 
were relics of the fanciful costume affected by that 
corps from their gallant leader down to the obseur- 
est private. 

We were waiting for a steamer which was to 
take us—we being the quasi-military society 
known as the Loyal League—up the river to West 
Point that we might join in paying last honors to 
the memory of the man whose reckless bravery 
won him the most brilliant record of our cavalry 
service and carried him at last, little more than a 
year ago, into a fight against such odds that not a 
member of his immediate command was left to 
tell the tale. It is only known that of the 
little band which melted away under the encircling 
fire of the Sioux warriors, Custer was almost the 
last to fall, and that he died amid a circle of 
savages slain in the last scene of the dreadful 
drama. There is a barbaric element about this 
man’s career that shocks us while it compels our 
admiration. That the service of a Christian 
nation should demand such a life, and afford the 
oceasion for such an end, is almost incredible, 
and yet the manner of his death appeals to that 
relic of savagery in our natures which always 
thrills in sympathy with deeds of daring. Never 
one of Homer’s heroes or Arthur’s knights died 
more gallantly facing fearful odds than did this 
graduate of a modern military school with his 
comrades in arms. Afterall, Custer’s best eulogists 
were his savage foes. They left him lying where 
he fell, his limbs decently composed, his person 
unmutilated and his clothing undisturbed. His 
matchless courage and personal prowess ap- 
pealed to the sense of honor that struggles for 
existence even in their brutish natures, and as 
they dreaded him in life so they respected him in 
death. 

All this seemed very far away as we steamed 
up the placid Hudson. Nature had done her 
best to make the day the most perfect of the sea- 
son. Autumn had not yet stained the hills with 
the fullest gorgeousness of her coloring. Here 
and there was a brilliant spot and over all was 
the suspicion of coming change that spoke of not 
far distant winter. The historic river was at its 
loveliest; a high tide washed the upper timbers of 
the piers, and bore up stream on its broad bosom 








a hundred helplessly becalmed sailing craft, and 
long lines of canalers bound westward for the 
gathered crops. 

At noon the Highlands opened their gateway 
before us and presently we could see the cavalry 
escort drawn up on the wharf at West Point wait- 
ing for the arrival from Poughkeepsie of the 
funeral train. An artillery caisson handsomely 
draped with colors was ready to receive the casket, 
and on the arrival of the boat the guard of honor 
wheeled by platoons in front and rear of the 
caisson and the procession wound up the long 
hill to the chapel, where the body rested for an 
hour or two under guard. The crowd of visitors 
dispersed over the beautiful grounds, watched 
the cadets fall in for dinner as the drums rattled 
off *‘ roast beef,” wandered about under the elms 
or inspected the mementoes of former wars. 

There is not the like of West Point, unless it be 
the Naval Academy at Annapolis, in these United 
States. 
day, for visitors overran the usually quiet grounds, 
but the regularity of life was hardly impeded. To 
the New Yorker, weary with the clash of contend- 
ing interests, and sick at heart over the little 
political wranglings that sap the nation’s life, it is 
a genuine refreshment to see a department of the 
government on which the politician has not yet 
been able to lay profane hands, except in the way 
of cutting down appropriations and occasionally 
tampering with matters of minor consequence. I 
said as much to a stranger with whom I fell into 
chat, but when I made disrespectful allusions to 
politicians I found that I was lacerating his inner- 
most feelings. To bim the good order, the sub- 
ordination to authority, the rigid discipline, were 
un-republican or un-democratie ; and it was evi- 
dently a thorn in his side that such an institution 
is not utilized as a political machine. I managed 
to get away before he had demonstrated the great 
advantage that would accrue to state politics if 
an able civilian were appointed once in four years 
or so as Academy Superintendent; but his drift 
was in that direction, and no doubt when he gets 
into Congress we shall hear from him. 

At two o’clock drums and bugles sounded their 
respective calls, the chapel doors were opened, 
and the little audience room was promptly filled. 
The casket lay in the middle aisle, guarded by 
soldiers of the engineer corps in full uniform. 
Mrs. Custer and seveial members of the General’s 
family were present, with a large number of his 
army friends and comrades. The services were 
very brief, the Post Chaplain, Dr. Forsyth, read- 
ing a part of the Episcopal burial service, and 
the cadets essaying, with, it must be admitted, 
indifferent success, to chant the responses. Then 
the casket was carried out by a detail of soldiers 
and placed again on the caisson, the escort pre- 
senting arms and the crowd uncovering as it was 
borne past. Close behind was led a horse covered 
from ears to fetlock with black drapery and with 
the empty cavalry boots resting, according to 
army custom, in the stirrups. At the word of com- 
mand cavalry, artillery and infantry broke from 
line to column and took up their march to the 
cemetery in slow time and with arms reversed. 
The long procession skirted the parade and fol- 
lowed the pleasant shaded road that leads north- 
ward from the post, but the lovely outlook from 
near the Sedgwick House waylaid me and I be- 
came a straggler, to the prejudice of good order 
and military discipline. I found a solitary seat 
as it were at one end of a horseshoe, while 
the funeral train slowly passed around its curve. 
The strains of sad martial music floated over 
the bay, the sun bathed the noble height of the 
Storm King in warm light, and threw broad 
shadows across the blue river, where sails changed 
from dark to white and back again to dark in 
magical variety. Presently there was a silence 
of a few minutes, and I fancied that I could al- 
most hear the chaplain say ‘‘dust to dust,” 
although a mile of still October air lay between. 
Then came the three volleys of musketry, and as 
the smoke rolled up the mountain side and echoes 
came back from beyond the river the band struck 
up a lively air, the grey-coated cadets with their 
springy step returned to the barrack yard, artil- 
lery and cavalry rumbled and clattered to their 
quarters, and so were the last honors paid to the 
dead soldier. At the same hour the wires were 
bringing from the far West news of the most 
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complete victory that our army has ever gained 
over its Indian foes. 

Some hundreds of Custer’s old antagonists had 
unintentionally added to the impressiveness of 
the obsequies by surrendering just in time to have 
the details of the surrender and of the funeral ap- 
pear simultaneously in the morning papers. 

C. L. 


VACATION IN CHINA. 
FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 

{Although our summer series was brought to a close 
several weeks ago, our readers will be interested to 
know how the season is spent in China.) 

HE summers here in Pekin, are hot and dry, 
and the dust is like a cloud of ashes envelop- 
ing everything and blinding the eyes of the rider. 
The vacation in our Tung Wen Kuan, or Imperial 
College as I see it called in America, includes the 
dog days, when sickness much abounds in the 
smothering, thirsty city, and Dr. Martin, the Presi- 
dent, like other foreign residents, takes his family 
to the charming hills beyond the city. Having 
shared his huspitality, I send you a glimpse of the 
Black Dragon Pool, where the temple he occupies 
is located. 

This sacred pool is at the base of a hill one 
hundred feet high, outlying from ranges of hills. 
The pool is seventy feet in diameter and embow- 
ered among trees. It is fed by a spring higher up, 
which after filling the pool runs out under the 
encircling wall and arching areade in a stream 
which is already quite a brook. The bottom of 
the pool is green and white with sulphurous 
deposits and seed pods from the surrounding trees. 
The water, sparkling and cool, ever running away 
in a sounding rill night and day, soothes one’s 
nerves in this quiet air to a summer siesta. In 
this season, when the ground is parched and the 
influence of fire and heat prevail over that of cool- 
ness and dampness, the villagers in long process- 
ions, to the music of gongs, cymbals and fifes, 
with wreaths of willow twigs and leaves about 
their heads, come to the temple, firing their three 
resounding crackers on entering, filling the court 
with a broken sea of bowing and prostrating wor- 
shipers—these bobbing up as those bob down— 
and then engaging in Isthmian games, fencing, etc., 
before the gods to the rude incitement of drum, 
cymbal and gong. After their evolutions and 
exercises at the pool they toil up to the second 
temple at the top of the hill, where they repeat 
their cracker firing and prostrations. Finally, de- 
scending the hundred granite steps which lead in 
three flights to the jaws of the spring whence issue 
the waters of the Black Dragon, the third parallel- 
opipedon of yellow papers 1s burned, cakes are set 
forth on the table before the spring, an offering 
to its spirit, and at the bidding of the abbot they 
leap into the pool or cast into it their wreaths of 
willow. 

To this pool the Emperor in the last extremity 
of drought sends high ministers to pray for rain, 
and if, notwithstanding their patronizing prayers, 
the elements still prove unpropitious, he brings the 
tablet of the rain god in fetters and disgrace from 
its resting room in the temple to Pekin, the son 
of heaven natyrally holding himself superior to, 
and vicegerent over, the refractory element. 
Hither, too, in seasons when the efficacy of inter- 
cessory intervention has been proved, the Emperor 
sends tablets of praise and commendation to be 
hung on the walls of the temple, in adoration of 
the moistening influence which takes its rise in 
this spring and has for ages been deified. 

The eaves of the temple are decorated in the 
highest style of Chinese art, gilt, red, green, blue; 
sky and butterfly could alone produce colors more 
mosaic. The site commands lovely views of the 
green plain, mountain-circled, and of sunsets— 
tender, grand or somber—which the sun leaves as 
he disappears beyond the sharp sierra ten miles 
away. Last night it was a sunset that would suit 
the Last Day, smoky, brassy-red, as if the world 
in flame were glaring upon the lurid pall which 
for leagues and leagues overhung the country 
Out of this lurid pall played the lightning flashes 
before which, mounted on my swift footed steed, 
I fled thirteen miles in seventy minutes. 

The temple is a comfortable summer retreat 
where its tenants can stay at their own pleasure 
unless the authorities at the palace, impatient for 
the burst of the delaying monsoon, send a high 





official to pray to the rain-god, when the abbot 
in charge, instead of pocketing his daily fees, 
would be disgraced for allowing foreigners to pol- 
lute the influences of the life-giving spring and 
offend its presiding deity. 

PEKIN, CHINA, Aug. 3, 1877. 


DR. DALE, AND HIS FIRST LECTURE. 


NEw HAVEN, Conn., i 
Thursday Ev'n’g. Oct. 11, 1877. § 


My dear Christian Union: 
HE first of Dr. Dale’s lectures was delivered this 
afternoon before an audience of theological stu- 
dents, clergymen, and other invited guests, which, as 
usual in this yery popular lecture course, filled the M ar- 
quand Chapel ts overflowing. 

When the Theological Seminary sends expressly to 
England and fetches over a clergyman for the sole ob- 
ject of hearing him read nine lectures in a smal] chapel, 
it may be fairly assumed that the lecturer is worthy also 
of an introduction to that portion of the American pub- 
lic chiefly interested in prominent clergymen from 
abroad and enterprising theological semivaries at home. 

But Dr. Dale is something more than a prominent 
Engiish clergyman. He is also a prominent and re- 
spected English man, whose arrival in our country upon 
an intellectual errand so distinguished as that which he 
has begun this afternoon successfully to fulfill is, ia 
itself, enough to awaken the interest of the relig ous 
reading public, and render inexcusable future ignorance 
touching bis name and work. He is, I repeat, an 
English-man, and is, indeed, so vigorously and effect- 
ively secular in some of his prominent activities that a 
brief sketch of his history ought to prove interesting even 
to that portion of the readers of the Christian Union not 
distinctively religious. 

Rev. Robert William Dale, D. D., of Birmingham, 
England, is a very distinguished aod successful clergy- 
man, theologian, politician, and reformer—liberal, not 
to say radical, in each of these departments. As clergy- 
man he is an Independent, the successor of John Angell 
James, whose life he has written—a large volume. In 
the pulpit, as on the platform, he is something of a 
Boauerges, sincere, earnest, argumentative, practical, 
incisive, uncompromising—a plain dealer throuzhout. 
One cannot listen to his b.uff, hearty tones and quick 
directness ia conversation, and then wender that, as a 
pastor, he is popular and successful. 

As theologian he is exact and :cholarly, sound and 
cogent in argument, independent in theory—but inde- 
pendent in that high sense that ‘‘ always respects a gray- 
headed truth.” To quote his own words, ‘‘I hold that 
our time in this world is too short for experiments. 

In all that affects the supreme objects of life I 
believe in the trite avd the commonplace.”’ Like all 
reverential men he takes his stand upon authority, but, 
like all sincere and thinking men, he proclaims in so 
doing his independence, and reserves the right to chal- 
lenge and dispute. 

As a theological writer he has lately come into greater 
prominence through the publication of his work on the 
Atonement—a series of lectures delivered in the Congre- 
gationai Union (England and Wales) Lectureship of 
1875, and published under the auspices of that Union. 

A distinguished authority said to me yesterday: 
‘‘ Without speaking of the theory in itself considered, 
but only of the Biblical argument on which that theory 
is based, Mr. Dale’s book has struck me as being, per- 
haps, the most remarkable specimen of exegetical rea- 
soning in our literature.” 

As a politician he is a liberal of the liberals, a friend 
and ally of Joha Bright, and has been thought of asa 
candidate for Parliament from Birmingham. As a re- 
former he is much more than a mere agitator—a cham- 
pion, not of all that is more new, but of all that he 
regards as more ‘excellent, whether new or old. In 
his advocacy of measures he is bold, manly, and un- 
abashed by opposition. He is one ef the foremost and 
most uncompromising advocates of the disestablishment 
of the State Church, and is forward in other social re- 
forms ; not only municipal measures of improvement 
arising from time to time in his own town but also 
much wider and more national movements, as the cause 
of popular education as distinguished from sectarian 
schools. 

True to the prevailing clerical traditions of his age, 
he adds to his other vocations and avocations that of 
editor, conducting a monthly magazine entitled the 
“* Congregationalist.”. The number of this periodical 
which I have been permitted to examine seemed, like 
its editor, to be clerical, theological and reformatory. 

With regard to the extent of the power and influence 
possessed in his own country by this secular clergyman 
we may be allowed to quote from competent authority, 
the Rev. Dr. Bacon, who prefaced the lecture of to-day 
with words like these: ‘‘It is my privilege, my pleasure 
and my honor to introduce to you the incumbent of the 
Lyman Beecher lecture course for this year, the Rev, 





Dr. Dale, of Birmingham—I would rather say of Eng- 
land, for he belongs not only to the town which he 
illuminates with his ministry, but to England—and 
henceforward to us.” The stranger thus favorably 
introduced steps briskly forward with a quick, intense 
directness of motion and address, such as is apt to 
characterize men possessed by an absorbing moral idea, 
and who find their “time in this world too short for 
experiments.” He seems a very plain, hearty sort of 
man, of ordinary build and medium stature. Black 
hair combed straight back; black beard, full and long, 
covering the face and upper lip; black eyes flashing from 
bebind spectacles; ekin dark asa Turk; brow corrugated, 
almost cicatrized by the habitual look of intensity. 
Demosthenes had such a forehead; at least his statues 
and busts say so. This man looks as if he too might 
provounce a philippic. Dark, strongly marked, in- 
tense, he might say something terrible, and mean it. 

He begins to spexk. His voice is like his look, 
quick, decided, incisive, well modulated withal, but too 
harsh to be called musical. 

But what is the orator, that we should take him to 
pieces in this fashion? We must take him as a whole, 
for it is the man who speaks, and we instinctively feel 
that in this case it is the whole man. Nothing equivo- 
cal here. Dead in earnest, and earnestly honest. Let 
us forget his peculiarities, if be havesuch. At the outset 
they may help to identify him, but they are soon for- 
gotten in the conviction that here is a man whose 
greatest peculiarity is that he means what he says and 
says his meaning with empbasis. The lecture well 
under way, one scarcely notices that the orator reads 
from small strips of unsized paper, which he gathers up 
from time to time and thrusts into the tail-pockets of bis 
coat with an energy that seems to say, ‘‘ Weil, I’ve 
made good so many points anyhow.” 

The lecture is introductory; its subject, ‘‘ Common 
Perils of Young Preachers.” The author exbibits ex- 
perience, close thought, vigor, at times beauty of dic- 
tion, and rises now and then into a passage whose 
climactic force is better than eloquence. He closes 
with a plea aguinst sensational preaching. ‘‘ Gentle- 
men, I entreat you to retuse to purchase a mere tempo- 
ral popularity by means so base. It is a prostitution of 
the pulpit and a desecration of the gospel of Christ.” 

The audience begins to murmur in breaking up, ‘‘ He 
is honest,” ‘‘He talks straight home,” ‘‘ There’s no 
sham in that man.” Honesty of opinion, consecration 
to the work in hand—this is the strongest impression 
left by the orator oa his audience. This the distinctive 
peculiarity of the man. God grant that this peculiarity 
may be impressed more deeply with each lecture until 
every young mau and every clergyman present shall 
bear with bim into bis closet and thence into his work 
this truth : Jn total consecration are the hidings of the 
preacher's power. 


Very faithfully yours, 
J. B. Taran, 


| \ lj 4] | 
Acligious Aletus. 
Items of general and personal ‘interest are solicited 
for this department from all quarters. 














AT HOME. 
The annual re-union of the Theological Seminaries of An- 


dover, Newton and Boston takes place next month, at 
Boston. 


The fourth annual convention of the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union will be held in Chicago, October 24-26. 
Delegates are expected to be in attendance from twenty- 
three states. 


The “Inquirer,” heretofore the New York organ of Uni- 
tarianism, has been united with the ‘‘ Christian Register” 
of Boston ; an indication that the ‘Christian Register” 
has become radical enough for radical Unitarians under its 
new editorship. . 


The Evangelical Alliance of the United States will hold 
its second Biennial Conference at Detroit, October 30, 
November 2. Papers will be read by the Rev. Drs. Schaff, 
Brown, Buckley, Samson, R. W. Clark, President Angeil, 
of the University of Michigan, and others. 

The Protestant Episcopal Convention has under con- 
sideration resolutions recommending the establishment of 
mothers’ meetings, adult Bible classes, and other non- 
ritualistic services for the promotion of the Gospel ; also 
for the right to use an abbreviated form of the Episcopal 
service ; also for the admission of deaconesses. 














The secretaries of the American Bible Society send us a 
word of caution respecting a' solicitor for funds, by the 
name of W. R. Barnitz, who professes to be acting for the 
Bible Union, but who secures collections for sending the 
Bible to the freedmen “‘ with the full belief on the part of 
the donors that they were designed for the Bible Society.” 





The alterations in Grace church, N. Y., consist of a new 
“sanctuary,” built on seven feet of previously unoccupied 
land at the east end of the church, and a new organ. The 
old organ will remain, and with the echo organ in the roof 
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will make three to be played from one keyboard. New 
buildings for chapel, schools and robing-room are also in 
progress. 

The ‘‘ Pacific Churchman,” for eleven years the organ of 
the Protestant Episcopal Churches on the Pacific Coast, has 
been discontinued, the regular receipts not being sufficient 
to meet expenses. It announces that the ‘“‘ Church Journal” 
of New York will hereafter be the medium of ecclesiastical 
intelligence between the churches, but hopes that “some 
way may be devised for the support of a local general 
organ by the next convention.” 


The annual meeting of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation at Syracuse, N. Y. (Oct. 23-25), promises to be one 
of unusual interest, judging by the array of speakers who 
are expected. Rev. Joseph Cook, Rev. Dr. Noble, Rev. 
Washington Gladden, Rev. J. E. Rankin, D.D., Rev. M. E. 
Strieby, D.D., Rev. 8. W. Smart, D.D., Rev. Temple Cutler, 
Rev. Wm. M. Brown, Rev. Geo. Harris, Rev. Wm. E. 
Park, Rev. M. M. G. Dana, D.D., Rev. L. D. Bevan, D.D., 
A. 8. Barnes, Esq., and others, are announced. 

On a crest of the Blue Ridge, in Henderson County, 
North Carolina, stands a Sunday-school house from whose 
roof the rain falls on one side upon the Atlantic slope, on 
the other side upon the Mississippi slope. In this house is 
gathered a Union Sunday-school, which was organized by 
a missionary of the American Sunday School Union, hav- 
ing an average attendance of seventy-five scholars. It has 
been liberally aided with books by the society, through 
the contributions of a Christian lady in Irvington, N.-Y., 
for whom a letter has just been received at the office in 
this city from the superintendent of the school, conveying 
their ‘‘ heart-felt thanks,” and reporting a powerful revival, 
in which his own blind daughter, with many others, has 
been converted. 


The American Bible Society reports a valuable accession 
to the library, including an English Bible from the Rev. 
J. R. Lente, and an assortment of Scriptures in the Pun- 
jabi, Hindi, and Urdu languages, printed at the Mission 
press in Lodiana, and forwarded by the Rev. E. M. Wherry 
of the Presbyterian Board. An appropriation was made 
to the American Board for translation work in Japan, and 
sanction was given to the printing of some part of the 
Bible in that country, with type, in a form specially 
adapted to common readers. The total grants for circula- 
tion at home and abroad amount to about 53,000 volumes 
(including 174 for railroads and twelve volumes in raised 
letter for the blind). Besides this, the appropriation of 
funds amounted to $2,750. 





The New Jersey General Association held its ninth annual 
meeting at Woodbridge last week ; Rev. J. R. Danforth of 
Philadelphia, Pa., moderator; associational sermon by 
Rev. George M. Boynton, of Newark, from Acts ii., 44. 
Essays were read by Rev. James D. Eaton of Bound Brook 
on the question, ‘‘ Do We need a Stronger Form of Govern- 
ment ?” and by the Rev. Joseph A. Ely of Orange Valley 
on “The Claims and Uses of the Church Year.” Ata joint 
meeting with the Philadelphia Branch of the Woman’s 
Board of Missions, Mrs. Snow told the moving story of mis- 
sion work among the Micronesian Islands. The devotional 
meetings were very fervent and the fellowship, as always 
in this association, peculiarly hearty and genial. Four 
churches in New York State, hitherto enrolled with this 
body, have united in a new association and so with the 
general association in that state; but new churches are 
starting up here and there within the limits of the state 
and other states of the association to take their places. 
It will be remembered that this association in a resolution 
passed after the National Council at New Haven “ex- 
pressed its grave doubts concerning the wisdom of the 
system of National Councils, meeting at regular intervals, 
without regard to the existence of any emergency requiring 
them to be.” At the meeting just held, the delegates to 
the National Council to be held at Detroit were instructed 
to lay before that body the following resolution : 

‘Resolved, That while we believe that there is a place in the 
Congregational Polity for a National Conference, meeting 
statedly, solely as an expression of fellowship, we totally dis- 
approve of national councils, meeting statedly, to give advice 
in denominational matters, as subversive of Congregational- 
ism, and we express our strong conviction that such a body 
should be called only in greet emergencies, and by invita- 
tion from the State Associations or Conterences of Congrega- 
tional Churches.” 

Rev. Dr. Rankin of Washington, D. C., and Rev. Mr. 
Boynton of Newark, N. J., are the ministerial delegates. 
The next meeting will be with the Pilgrim Church of 
Vineland, N. J. 





The Unitarian Institute, held at Springfield last week, 
was not in any sense a legislative body; a Conference, not 
a Council. Over 100 clergymen were present, of whom at 
least one-half were Massachusetts pastors. They embraced 
men as orthodox as Dr. Peabody and as remote from or- 
thodoxy as Dr. Draper. They reconciled science and the- 
ology by devoting a large part of the sessions to a con- 
sideration of scientific themes and an hour every morning 
to, ‘devotional meetings.” The principal speakers were 
Edward Everett Hale, Dr. Bellows, Profs. Hedge and Pea- 
body, Pres. Hill,and Rev. Wm. Henry Channing. The 
gathering was unofficial, and no ecclesiastical action was 
taken. The most notable contribution to the discussions 
was a paper by Dr. J. W. Draper, of this city, on Evolu- 
tion. He began by putting in contrast two theories of the 
origin of things; one, creation completed in six days; the 
other, evolution by slow processes from one or a few origi- 
nal organisms. He traced the history of evolution back 
to Aristotle; gave a brief resumé of the contributions 
madeé to it by Maillet, Lamarck, Geoffrey St. Hillaire the 
author of “ Vestiges of Creation,” Darwin and Humt vldt, 








and suggested some of the scientific evidences that support 


this hypothesis. He curiously traced alchemy to a crude% 
philosophy of evolution; assuming that base metals are 
slowly on their way to perfection, alchemy undertook to 
hurry the process and to convert tin and lead to gold. The 
essay was throughout devout in spirit, though wholly non- 
theological. The author recognized a “plan” in creation, 
and referred to the phenomena of growth as a “‘ revelation 
which God has given us”; and he brought his essay to a 
close with an eloquent summary of the consequences of 
the decline of evolution. 

**The consequences! What are they? Nobler views of 
this great universe of which we form a part; nobler views of 
the manner in which it bas been developed in past ages to its 
present state; nobler views of the laws by which it is now 
maintained; nobler expectations as to its future. We stand 
in presence of the unshackled as to force, of the unmeasura- 
ble as to space, of the unlimited as to time. Above all, our 
conceptions of the unchangeable purpose, of the awful 
majesty of the Supreme Being, become more vivid. We 
realize what is meant when it is said, * With Him there is no 
variableness, no shadow of turning.’ Need I say anything 
more in commending the doctrine of Evolution to you?” 


The New York State Association (Congregational) met at 
Gloversville, Oct. 9-11. The attendance was somewhat 
less than last year at Lockport, but the interest was no 
less. Rev. William Smith made a capital presiding officer, 
and used his unfailing fund of good-humor to good purpose 
in enlivening the sessions and in sweetening debate. The 
associational sermon by Rev. M. L. Williston was thought- 
ful in substance and brilliant in dress. The various be- 
nevolent causes were represented by Mr. Pike of the A. M. 
A., Dr. Bush of the American Board, Dr. Palmer of the Con- 
gregational Union, and Dr. Chamberlain on behalf of the 
Bible Society. Dr. C. C. Tracy of Marsaban and Dr. 
Chamberlain of the Teloogoo country added testimony 
from personal experience as to the foreign field. Essays 
were read by Rev. Frank T. Bailey of Canandaigua on 
Bible study, and by Rev. C. M. Tyler of Ithaca on Phys- 
ical Limitations of Religious Experience ; addresses were 
delivered on Preparation for Revival Work by Rev. H. H. 
Northrup of Schenectady, and on Modern Skepticism by 
Rev. Lyman Abbott. The two evenings were devoted, one 
to the Home Missionary Society, with a report by Dr. 
Holbrook, and addresses by Drs. Cone, Barrows, and Hel- 
mer ; and one to Home Evangelization, with addresses by 
Drs. Smart and Chamberlain and Rey. H. N. Northrup. 
A valuable report on Popular Narcotics was presented by 
Rev. Ovid Miner, embodying some striking facts. Part or 
all of this report we hope to publish next week. The Asso- 
ciation, after hearing it, passed resolutions condemning 
the tobacco habit as an enormous evil ; recommending to 
the churches immediate measures for instructing people as 
to the manifold mischiefs flowing from it; and recommend- 
ing the report to the American Tract Society for publica- 
tion in tract form. The reports from the churches showed 
a decided gain in Christian power during the past ten 
years. In 1867, the minutes reported 194 Congregational 
churches in this state. Of these some 30 have disappeared 
therefrom. A few of those thus dropped are now in Pres- 
byterian connection, but most were small (in point of 
numbers), and located in places feeling deeply the stress 


of changes in population, and are now extinct. But, spite 
of this subtraction, the minutes now report over 25 


churches, of which 25 came in with the Welsh Association, 
while the 60 (or more) also added by smaller accretions, 
are either new churches or old churches for a long period 
standing independent. The reported membership in 1867 
was 20,000 nearly, and is now over 30,000, while statistics 
bearing on points of efficiency in Christian endeavor in- 
dicate still greater advance, especially in the Sunday- 
schools. The local Associations are all feeling the uplift 
of a blessed power, and themselves are proving centers of 
precious influence. 


ABROAD. 
ENGLAND—The lull in sectarian debate in the English 
Church is the calm before an impending storm. 





The two parties are mustering their strength to make a 
show at the ‘‘Church Congress” at Croydon. An implor- 
ing invitation has been sent out by the Evangelical 
““whips,” announcing the Evangelical headquarters, 
prayer-meeting and two-shilling lunch at the Greyhound 
Hotel, and urging that ‘“‘the cause of Evangelical truth, 
and the interests of the National Establishment, alike 
demand that every possible sacrifice of personal con- 
venience should be made by clergymen and laymen in 
order to maintain the Protestant character of the Church 
of England, and to vindicate it from possible misappre- 
hension during the proceedings of Congress.” 





Per contra the ‘‘ Church Times,” with the characteristic 
amenity that marks this controversy on both sides, greed- 
ily prints the private circular which we have quoted, and 
adds: 

“Our readers will take the hint. It will never do to let the 
Congress be packed. We bear upon high authority, though 
we can hardly bring ourselves to believe the rumor, that the 
Archbishop [Tait, who is to preside] intends not to call upon 
any member of the 8.8. . to speak who may send up his 
card.” 





The High Church Party, instead -of a prayer-meeting, 
offer the attraction of an exhibition of the latest styles in 
robes and things, in the Croydon Skating Rink. Appended 
to an advertisement of the Church Union is the following 
notice in italics: ‘‘The president and council wish to re- 
mind the Union of the special importance of securing a 
good attendance of Catholics at the coming congress.” 





acter), won't go. He foresees “‘a pronounced collision 

tween the Catholic and Protestant elements,” that can 
do no good and much harm. He has been present at every 
Church Congress except two or three, and has now taken 
his final leave of them. He “regrets that they have a 
history and hopes it may soon be closed and forgotten.” 
A fiery old gentleman! 





Rough upon bishops is the tongue of the faithful Ritualist. 
Besides the pleasant insinuation above, that the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury is likely to be guilty of conduct un- 
worthy of a gentleman, we have, in the same number of 
the ‘Church Times,” the happy characterization of his 
Most Reverend brother of York as ‘‘a third-rate man with 
first-rate luck.” And of Bishop Fraser, of Manchester, 
whom it regards with a milder and less acrimonious scorn 
than most of his colleagues, it remarks that “if his 
speeches were put into a lucky-bag, it would be about an 
even chance whether a dip into it brought up shrewd com- 
mon sense or wild absurdity.” 





Total Abstinence of an extreme type threatens to trouble 
the Communion of the English churches. To meet the 
emergency, some churches have arranged separate com- 
munion-seasons, or separate benches in the church, to be 
served with unfermented grape juice. 





The English Congregational Union meets in Leicester 
this week—the week of the Congregational National Coun- 
cil, at Detroit. The Rev. Dr. Maclaren, of Manchester, 
preaches the opening sermon. 


GERMANY.—The Gospel and Socialism.—The “ Innere 
Mission, in its late discussion on this subject, does not seem 
to have made any hopeful progress toward the only wise 
and right way of dealing with this formidable and perilous 
subject—the method of kind and free co-operation with 
the socialists for every good end that the two parties seek 
incommon. The admirable correspondence of the ‘‘ Chris- 
tian World” (London) from Bielefeld animadverts on “‘ the 
theological animosity which too often disfigured the 
speeches and conversations” of the representatives of 
Christian charities at that meeting. Another and hardly 
less painful trait in German Christians is a timid sense of 
dependence on the Government and fear of disturbance, 
which makes them inexpressibly odious in the eyes of the 
prodigious party of anarchists who refer all their unques- 
tionable miseries to existing institutions. The comments 
of this correspondent are so clear, so wise, and withal so 
appropriate to our own circumstances, that we beg -the 
readers of the ‘‘ Christian Union” to ponder them well. 

“ Here is a movement that has carried the masses of the 
people with it. Two thirds of a million votes were recorded 
for its leaders at the last election. At least there must be of 
both sexes and of all ages, for the children even must be 
counted here, some three or four millions of German 
people who have received the doctrines of Ferdinand Lasalle 
and his successors as the gospel of the nineteenth cen- 
tury for heavily-laden humanity. Now, in spite of al) 
the dreadful unbelief, and still more terrible mora; 
blindness of their leaders, I cannot but think that the higher 
elements of our humanity are appealed to by many of the 
aims and promises of the movement; that the profound 
depths of brotherly feeling and devotion are touched by it; 
that it supplies an ideal at least higher than that of selfish 
well-being; that it gives to the men of weary, hopeless toil 
the new life and inspiration of the prospect of a sort of king- 
dom of love and righteousness. No movement that fails to 
touch the diviner elements of our nature can make such con- 
quests as this bas done. [ cannot, therefore, help thinking 
that the attitude of Christian people towards it ought to be 
one of real sympathy with the good in it, of tender pity for 
those who are misled by its errors, of hearty co-operation in 
all its good works, and of unwearied effort to convince its ad- 
herents of the mistakes into which they have fallen. It is 
not the attitude of the great Master to pronounce tnese mill- 
ions materialists, atheists, and red revolutionists, and then to 
separate ourselves from them. Though they follow not with 
us, they are endeavoring, in the name of love, to cast out the 
devils of social misery and crime.” 

But the conference at Bielefeld seemed to take the op- 
posite view. It held that any common action was pre- 
cluded by fundamental theological differences. Both the 
Socialists and the Christians, for instance, desire, one 
party for secular reasons only the other party for reasons 
both secular and religious, the legal protection of universal 
rest from labor on the first day of the week. But it was 
held at Bielefeld, as before at the International Sabbath 
Congress at Geneva, that the two parties could not co- 
operate for the same end unless they acted for the same 
reasons. The whole notion is both wrong and fatal. It is 
an attempt at being hyper-Christian, which results of 
course in being un-Christian and anti-Christian. It was 
even generally considered unwise to meet the Socialists in 
public disputations, although on this point there were dif 
ferences of opinion, and a notable illustration of the prac- 
tical value of the opposite was given: 

“In an open-air address Frieherr von Oert, who bas nobly 
devoted himself to the Home Mission in Hamburg, gave a 
touching instance of his experience as in favor of taking part 
in the great public meetings of their opponents. He and two 
friends had promised to meet the leaders of the Hamburg 
social democrats in public. ‘ At the hour appointed his friends 
failed him, and he was compelled to goalone. Four or five 
thousand members of the party were before him. He had to 
show that Christianity is the true socialism. He took from 
his pocket the New Testament, which created a general 
laugh. But no sooner had he begun to read the parable of 
the Good Samaritan when the vast assembly listened with 
profound attention. The wonderful story touched tbe 
hearts of the people, and they listened with the utmost 
patience to bis subsequent remarks. And just as he had 
reached his door on bis return home a member of the party 
stood there waiting for him and desiring an interview that 





Archdeacon Denison, however (always an amusing char- 





he might be further instructed in the socialism of Chris- 
tianity.” 
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Che Sunday-Sehool. 


PAUL BEFORE THE COUNCIL. 
Oct. 28. Acts xxiii., 1-11. 

* And they were not able to resist the wisdom and the spirit 
by which he spake.’ Acts vi., 10. 

HE Council Chamber where the Sanhedrim was 

accustomed to hold its sessions was a circular room 
of stone adjoining and connected with the temple. 
Here it is probable Christ’s trial before Caiaphas took 
place ; here also presumptively the examination of Paul. 
The presiding officer, Chief Justice of the court and 
High Priest of the nation, was ore Anavias. He had 
been appointed by Herod A. D. 48, was charged with 
oppression, sent to Rome A. D. 52, was acquitted, 
returned and apparently resumed his office, for he was 
again deposed shortly before the close of the administra- 
tion of Felix. The high priesthood had been originally 
an office for life. After the independence of the nation 
had been overthrown and Palestiae had become a Roman 
province, it was the highest office in Jewish realm. 
But it soon lost its dignity. The high priests were 
appointed and removed by the Roman governors ; they 
were therefore creatures of the Roman government ; the 
tenure of office was at once brief and insecure. It is in 
allusion to this fact that John with delicate sarcasm 
refers to Caiaphas as high priest for that year.(a) 

Paul opens his address with a direct and positive con; 
tradiction of the accusation which has been preferred 
against him. He is accused of walking disorderly and 
of teaching that the Jews ought not to walk after the 
laws of their nation.(») He replies, I have ordered my 
hfe and conduct as a good citizen before God.(c) The 
Chief Justice breaks in upon his address with an uopar- 
dooable and unprovoked outrage. ‘‘Smite him in the 
mouth,” he cries. Lord Jeffreys are common in the 
East, and this mode of silencing witness or accused is 
not uncommon to the present day in Oriental courts. Paul 
answers back with indignation : *‘ God shall smite thee, 
thou whited wall.’(¢@) The accused becomes accuser. 
‘‘Do you sit there to judge me for a violation of the 
law and you yourself disregard its plainest and most 
sacred principles?’ These forbade in the most 
solemn manner injustice in judgment, and carefully 
guarded the right of every accused to an impirtial 
hearing. (¢) The apostle’s outburst was natural, but it 
was not Christian; it was man-like, not Christ-like. 
In this same hall, before the same court, the Master had 
been reviled and reviled not again, had been struck and 
responded not, but as a sheep before her shearers is 
dumb so he opened not his mouth.(f) Beware of 
losing the true lesson of Paul’s course by ignoring or 
denyiog the contrast between the Diviae Master and 
the human disciple. (g) Indeed Paul himself does 
not justify what some commentators have endeavored 
to justify for him. The apostle partially apologizes. 
**T did not know, brethren,” he says, ‘‘ that he was the 
high priest.” The meeting was irregular and ioformal. 
The priest probably did not have his official robes on. 
Thus there was nothing to identify him to Paul. He 
adds: ‘‘ It is written, ‘ Thou shalt not speak evil of the 
ruler of thy people.’” If ever vituperation of a rul-r 
were justifiable it would be so in this case. Paul’s 
recognition and application of this precept of the Old 
Testament (/) is one worthy to be commended to politi- 
cal orators and editors of the present day. 

This incident bas convinced Paul of the hopelessness 
of attemptiog to secure justice from this tribucal. He 
resorts to a successful stratagem to break up the court. 
A bitter and hereditary feud existed between the Sad- 
ducees and the Pharisees. The former were the ma- 
terialists of the first century; their theology was one of 
negations; they denied the existence of divinity, spirit, 
immortality. They were ia ill-favor with the people, 
but in good favor with the court, and the appointmeats 
within its power were oftenest conferred upon them. 
The Pharisees were the orthodox Jews. Their faith 
had hardened into a dogma, and their practice into cer- 
emonialism, but they held fast to the fundamental 
truths of revealed religion, and maintained in a perverted 
form its ecclesiastical practices. During Christ’s life 
his disreyard of the letter and his invectives against 
false pretense and externality in religion made the 
Pharisees his worst foes. But, after his death, the first 
persecutions against the primitive churches were di- 
rected by the Sadducees; their first defender before the 
court was a Pharisees. (i) Paul perceived men of both 
opinions before him. As a man attacked by hungry 
dogs might throw into their midst a bone, and save 
himself from their common attack by setting them to 
wrangle among themselves, so Paul threw into the court 
acreed. ‘‘I am a Pharisee, the son of a Pharisee,” he 
said; ‘‘of the hope and resurrection of the dead I am 
called in question.” This was the truth, though not 
the whole truth. All that is peculiar to Sadduceeism is 
utterly false if Christianity is true. Materialism cannot 
be reformed; in the triumph of Christianity it is de- 











stroyed. For it is the essence of Christianity that it 
makes light of the visible world and exalts and empha- 
sises the invisible and spiritual, while materialism lives 
in the seen and the present and denies the unseen and 
the future. On the contrary, everything good in Phar- 
isaism is preserved and made vital by Christianity. 
The creed of Christianity embraces all that was funda- 
mental in the creed of Pharisaism—one God, the inex- 
orableness of his law, the duty of obedience, the fact 
of accountability, the certainty of judgment, and the 
future state dependent upon probation in this. Even 
the ecclesiastical institutions of Christianity are bor- 
rowed from those of orthodox Judaism. Our churches 
are patterned after the synagogue; our Sunday after 
the Judaic Sabbath; our Lord’s Supper is a spiritualized 
Passover; our baptism a converted ablution; our very 
Thanksgiving Day is a modernized Feast of Taber- 
nacles. Thus Paul’s device was not a dishonest device. 
The laws of Moses, on which the Pharisees laid so 
much stress, Christ came to fulfill, not to destroy; the 
religion of Judaism he came to consummate, not to 
obliterate. Paul had a right to call on the Pharisees to 
be his allies. 

Paul’s declaration set the council in instant warfare 
Some of the Pharisees recalled what Paul had said the 
day before and perhaps what Gamaliel had said several 
years before (Acts v., 38, 39 with xxiii. 9). What, said 
they, if it should be true that an ange} or a spirit bas 
appeared to him as he thinks? Let us not fight against 
tod. The discussion waxed so warm that there was 
real danger that Paul would be literally torn in pieces 
in the melee, the Sadducees endeavoriog to destroy the 
Pharisees to protect him. The soldiers again inter- 
fered, and the court broke up in disorder. 

We must hasten rapidly over the immediately suc- 
ceeding events. The more bitter enemies of Paul 
banded themselves together for his assassination. Sucb 
conspiracies were common in that age. They were 
justified in the interests of religion by so pure a writer 
as Philo; they were defended even as late as the seven- 
teenth century and in Christendom by Jesuit writers. 
This attempt was providentially discovered and dis- 
closed to the tribune. He was by this time heartily 
sick of his prisoner. He resolved to send him to Felix 
at Cwesarea for trial. A body-guard was furnished ; 
and Paul set out by night. Unconscious of the fact, 
he was on the way to the satisfaction of his long desires 
and the answer to his many prayers. God was carry- 
ing to Rome him who had neither friends, money nor 
influenee to get him there. 

THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS. 

The rule of the Christian—to Jive, with a good con- 
science, and before God. 

The iniquity of a religion of sectarianism, a religion 
that puts party above humanity, illustrated by Ananias, 

The burnan and the Christian method of meeting in- 
sult and wrong illustrated by the contrast between Paul 
aod Jesus Christ. 

The duty of respect to rulers. 

The essential truth of Christianity, the resurrection 
of the dead; its essential historical fact, the resurrection 
of Jesus; its essential doctrinal fact, the resurrection of 
man and his spiritual and future life. 

The mutual antagonism of evil men. They cannot 
secure accord even for the perpetration of wickedness. 








(a)John xi., 49. 

(b) Acts xxi.; 21-24. 

(c)It is not easy to render in English the Greek word 
moA1rev@ translated lived. It expresses, however, the idea 
of citizenship. 

(d)For significance of this metaphor see Matt. x xiii., 27. 

(e) Lev. xix., 65: Deut. xix., 17, 18; xxv., L. 

(f) Matt. xxvi., 67, 68; Mark xiv.. 65. 

(g) “ That Paul thus answered might go far to excuse a like 
fervid reply in a Christian or a minister of the Gospel, but 
mnst never be used to justify it: it may serve for an apology, 
but never for an erample.”’—{ Alford. 

(h) Exod. xxii., 28. 

(i) Acts iv., 1; v., 34. 


TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 





A GOOD CONSCIENCE. 

On shipboard, at Rome, in Jerusalem, ‘‘ the Lord stood 
by Paul.” He stands by all who can say, with him, “I 
have lived in all good conscience before God.” An uneasy 
conscience destroys our work. It nullifies prayer; “If I 
regard iniquity in my heart, the Lord will not hear me”: 
kills faith; ‘“‘holding faith, and a good conscience; which 
some having put away, concerning faith have made ship- 
wreck”: forbids looking scholars in the eye, like Paul 
“‘earnestly beholding the council.” To have a good con- 
science: confess your sins; 1, to God (1 John i., 9); 2, to 
brethren (Jas. v., 16). Above all, FULLY TRUST THE 
PRECIOUS BLOOD. Realize God’s power and faithfulness 
“to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all un- 
righteousness.” Christ bore your sins. You, confessing 
and believing, bear them no longer. ‘Let us draw near 
with a true heart, in full assurance of faith, having our 
hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience.” And then 
“shall the blood of Christ purge your conscience from 
dead works to serve the living God.” Near the cross you 
will keep from sin, 








Hooks aud Authors. 


THE WORLD'S PROGRESS. 

This new edition of a book’ nearly half a century 
old will probably find as hearty a reception as any of 
its predecessors. Since its original editor, himself then 
a mere boy, published his modest little volume, cyclo- 
pedias have grown and multiplied, and many men have 
grown rich enough to buy them ; but intelligence has 
become far more general, it has found one of its early 
penalties to be a scarcity of time and money, and it has 
found no book which in plan, sc »pe and cheapness com- 
pares with Mr. Putnam’s in its present dress, The book 
contains more than a thousand closely printed octavo 
pages, and its plan involves a combination of cyclope- 
dia, gazetteer, chronological tables and biographical 
lists. Of biographical sketches it contains very few, and 
it is only by the omission of these that the great scope 
of the work is possible. What its extent really is, and 
what tbe space occupied by single topics, may be im- 
agined from the titles upon two pages to which we turn 
at random: Oracles, Orange (House of), Oratorios, 
Orcbards, Ordeal, Ordination, Oregon, Organs, Orkney 
and Shetland Isles, Orleans, siege of, Orrery. Matters 
of greater import are treated at greater length ; under 
‘*Rome,” for instance, we find, besides a general de- 
scription, a list of twenty or more great events by 
which Roman progress may be traced, and under 
‘* Wars” the dates of the decisive or otherwise famous 
battles of the world. 

The principal direction of the work, however, is 
cbronological ; a set of general chronological tables 
covers more than two hundred pages ; a table of liter- 
ary chronology covers fifty more, and biographical 
indexes, with professions, date and nationality of. each 
person named, occupy nearly a bundred pages ; this 
last named list referring, as it does, by date to the 
chronological] tables, enables the reader at a glance to 
discover the place in history of any noted person. The 
new matter, exclusive of tbe tables, appears in the 
form of a long supplement, which precedes instead of 
follows the main work. It will please many persons to 
know that the chronology followed is that of Arch- 
bishop Usher. The chart which accompanies the vol- 
ume is the best that has yet appeared in so small space, 
and far better than inany large ones. 

This book will be of great service in all small col- 
lections of .books, whether libraries for home use or for 
school or general circulation, for to‘ replace it there 
would be required a cyclopedia, a gazetteer, and a table 
of chronology, any one of which books would exceed 
this in price. 

NICHOLAS MINTURN. 

This last of Dr. Holland’s books? is one of the best, 
and we believe the very best, of its author’s works. 
Merely as a tale, it is better finished than ‘‘ Arthur 
Bonnicastle,” while the purpose of the story, though it 
clings about that unattractive individual the tramp, is 
more than attractive to the reader who knows how seri 
ous @ question that of the professional ‘‘ dead-beat” has 
become. The hero of the tale is a young man who 
suddenly inherits great wealth ; the heroine is an ior 
valid apparently without hope. A third character, who 
is a type of the men to whom a narrow sense of duty 
is the highest ideal of a correct life, barely escapes be- 
ing the most interesting of the group, as bis nature is 
more influential and dangerous to society than that of 
the tramp himself. The working of tbe plot is artistic in 
high degree, even the dramatic features being fice in 
conception and execution. Of writing absolutely didactic 
the book contaias very little; we have seen more in 
certain of Wilkie Collios’s books at which the critic of 
‘*art as art” has not dared to raise his pen. 

The moral of the story is that the tramp, and with 
him the whole body of able-bodied paupers whethe- 
‘“‘low down” or geateel, deserves no assistance beyoad 
such as will assist him to care for himself. What con- 
stitutes a pauper is not clearly understood by the mass 
of charitable people, nor even by those who search for 
excuses to withhold the helping hand: in defining 
pauperism, its origin, course and effects, Dr. Holland 
does the public a service fur which he cannot receive 
too hearty thanks. Accurate knowledge and fine dis- 
tinctions upon such subjects are too frequently confined 
to men whose utterances are couched in forms too ab- 
stract to attract or reach the mass of intelligent people 
who have to deal with paupers themselves. The con- 
veying of such information in the manner which Dr. 
Holland employs does not please the professional critic, 








1The World’s Progress—A Dictionary of Dates. Being a 
Chronological and Alphabetical Record of all Essential Facts 
in the Progress of Society, from the Creation of the World to 
the Present Time. With a chart. Editea by G. P. Putnam, 
A.M. Revised and Continued to August, 1877. by F. B. Per- 
kins. Twenty-first edition. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. $4.50. 

2 Nicholas Minturn: A Study inaStory. By J.G. Holland, 
author of “ Bitter Sweet,”’ etc. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 
New York. $1.75. . 
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but it may be fairly questioned whether the author en- 
joys the work any better than the critic does. To 
convey ‘‘a study in a story” is to elaborate that which 
is already so apparent to the author that the restraint 
which be imposes upon himself is more annoying 
than any critical mosquito-bites can be. 

It is the fashion in some quarters to decry all of Dr. 
Holland’s prose works as didactic, and to assume that 
because they have a moral purpose they cannot be ar- 
tistic. That any such canon of criticism is based upon 
correct principles no one but the critic believes, and it 
is doubtful whether this theory is accepted upon reason, 
even by critics themselves. This erroneous idea may 
be traced to that peculiar development of intellectual 
weakness which insists that science and religion cannot 
exist in harmony, and which causes tbeoretical and 
practical Christians to distrust each other. Fineness of 
technique may be artistic, but it is not all of art. No 
work can take lasting place in the realm of art unless it 
has nobility of purpose as well as of execution. The 
genius cf a people must determine the character of its 
art, and it is undeniable tbat in the United States, in 
spite of certain circles which are more prominent thao 
influential, there is an intense, abiding interest in mo- 
rality for its own sake. This being the case, it is not 
only the right but the duty of the poet and novelist to 
take moral priociples as bases for literature, to tura the 
back upon all canons of criticism which covflict with 
it, and be ‘of the preseat age instead of those which 
passed centuries ago. It is when art separates itself 
frum the true, not when it embraces it, that art is io 
danger. 

THE FRANCO-BRITISH STUGGLE IN CAN- 

ADA. 

Mr. Parkman’s series upon Canada bas reached the 
epoch at which the French in Canada had more to do 
than quarrel among themselves. The new volume,! 
just publisbed, bas to do with the days in which Eog- 
land began with vigor to show its jealousy of Freach 
occupation and influence in America, and to expuse its 
d sapprovation by means as barbarous as those by which 
any other Christian nation of the seventeenth century 
relieved its mind upon affairs displeasing to itself. ‘The 
change in the situation of affairs is about as visible in 
tue author’s pages as in history, for the careful embell- 
ishment of old traditions which was so prominent in 
Mr. Parkman’s earlier volumes gives place to close char- 
acter studies and nervous analyses of political issues. 
Tue chaoge is one for the better for both author and 
reader, for this volume proves at once the most interest- 
ing and important of the series. Count Frontenac, the 
central figure, is a true representative of his master and 
country ; he is a thorough soldier, a gentleman of honor 
and the representative of the most powerful ruler in 
Europe, yet he is as full of duplicity, as able at dissimu- 
lation, as selfish and as cruel, as the great monarch 
himself, He was nevertheless more than a mere time 
server; Mr. Parkman says of bim that, ‘*A more re- 
markable figure, in its bold and salient individuality 
and sharply marked ligot and shadow, is nowhere seen 
in American history,” and the reader who completes 
the volume will not suspect the author of much exag- 
geration. 

Aside from the graver facts of the history proper, 
yet really of a part with them, are some graphic recitals, 
which inevilably come into comparison with each 
other, of court life in the mother country and life in 
the new land and upon a hostile border. As is usual ia 
such cases, the heroism, the wisdum and the loyalty 
are exuibited by the colonists and their immediate 
ruler: the carelessness, neglect and selfishness all pio- 
ceed from the home government. Admiratiun, akin 
to that stimulated by the Duke of Parma ia his wretched 
war for Philip against the Netherlands, is induced by 
Frontenac as the reader learns of bis straits and his efforts 
for relief which he too often learned must be obtained 
through his own endeavors alune. 

The interval between this volume and its successor 
will be longer than in the case of Mr, Parkwan’s other 
bcoks, for the new volume will be upoa ‘* Muntcalm 
aod the Full cf New France.” Heretofore no ene has 
murmured at the leisurely manner in which the author 
has made us acquainted with the history of the French 
colonies in America; now, however, that Mr. Parkman 
admits the quantity of his u aterial und the implied mag- 
nitude of bis task the reader will be grateful for what- 
cver haste may be necessary to complete the series, for 
to have it supplemented by any other writer, of no mat- 
ter how great ability, would be to cause a serious break 
in a series which vo one else can continue in the 
manner of the projector. In thoroughness Mr. Park- 
man has no superior in America ; it is to be doubted if 
while his style is as peculiar to its 
author as it is delightful to the reader. 





' Count Frontenac and New France Under Louis X1V.—By 
Francis Parkman, author of * Pioneers of France in Tne New 
World,” **The Jesuits in North America,” ** The Discovery 
of the Great Westé’ and ** The Old Regime in Cunada,.”’ Little, 
Brown & Co,, Boston, $2.50. 








“Theo,” by Mrs: Frances Hodgson Burnett, is one of this 
writer’s earlier stories, and may, therefore, disappoint 
some of its author’s admirers; it is a sweet and strong 
story, however, which will fully repay the reader’s atten- 
tion. (T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Phila. ; 50 cents.) 

Peterson’s “ Dollar” edition of novels has been enriched 
by G. P. R. James’s fine old romance, ‘‘ The Cavalier.” If 
the publishers of this series would select from similar au 
thors who delighted the last generation, and avoid publish- 
ing any book not already well known and esteemed, the 
‘* Dollar Series” would overtake all its rivals. (Peterson 
& Bros., Phila.) 

Robert Carter & Brothers publish in a handsome set, 
under the title of ‘‘ The Highland Series,” six books by the 
well known author of the ‘‘Win and Wear Series.” The 
titles of the books, most of which have been published 
separately, are ‘“Who Won?” “Mabel Hazard,” ‘‘ Doors 
Outward,” “ Brentford Parsonage,” ‘‘ Comfort Strong,” and 
**Moore’s Forge.” (87.50.) 

The ‘“ Bampton Lectures ” for 1876 were upon *‘ The Wit- 
ness of the Psalms to Christ and Christianity.” The 
author is Rev. Dr. Alexander, Bishop of Derry, and the 
treatment of the subject is practical and spiritual in high 
degree. It is but seldom that a volume of this series con- 
tains so little that is addressed to the intellect and so much 
that appeals to the heart. (E. P. Dutton & Co., N. Y.; 
$2.00.) 

Mrs. Sarah A. Dorsey, of Mississippi, has writen a novel, 
“ Panola,” which may be accepted as a better picture of 
Southern society in antebellum days than the public has 
had in late years. Much of the material is of the sort in 
which writers of melodrama delight, yet the author at- 
tempts only simple narrative. Most of the leading char- 
acters, while not representative, are types of an interesting 
class of people which still exists; some offshoots of one of 
the great Indian nations of the South appear, also, in not 
unnatural colors. Whether intentionally or not, the au- 
thor has given us, in Dr. Canonge, a very good representa- 
tive of a type of man which has probably existed in all 
ages, though the present generation fondly believes it be- 
longs to our own day only. (T. B. Peterson & Bros., 
Phila. ; $1.50.) 

Felix Narjoux, who seems to be a professional associate 
of that able architect and engineer, Viollet-le-Duc, has 
written the story of ‘‘ A Journey of An Architect in the 
Northwest of Europe,” and J. R. Osgood & Co. publish the 
work in handsome style. The author displays neither the 
able mind nor charming pen of his associate, but writes 
pleasing sketches, some of which are upon Northern archi- 
tecture. The work is profusely illustrated, and attempts 
are made to explain, by descriptions of the Northern 
climate and people, the peculiarities of the construction of 
dwellings and other buildings. The book is valuable princi- 
pally because it groups the buildings of the whole North 
of Europe, instead of treating the architecture of each 
country as if it was of a school peculiar to its own polit- 
ical boundaries. (J. R. Osgood & Co., Boston; $3.00.) 

‘Alcohol and the State,” by Associate Justice Pitman of 
the Massachusetts Superior Court, is a discussion of the prob- 
lem of law as applied to the liquor traffic. It differs from 
most treatises upon the same topic as much as may be sup- 
posed when one considers the utter ignorance of legal princi- 
ples which characterizes most enthusiasts on temperance. 
The question is argued both upon principle and precedent, 
with the conclusion that the state has at least the right to re- 
strict sales which no one claims are based upon real de- 
mand, and that this right should be exercised. The Maine 
precedent is reviewed at considerable length, and some 
admissions depressing to enthusiasts are made, but the im- 
portant conclusion is arrived at that while habitual drink- 
ers have not been cured, the formation of drinking habits 
by the rising generation has been prevented. The writer, 
like any experienced jurist, does not anticipate sweeping 
results from legal efforts at prevention, but claims that 
such efforts cannot help doing great good. (Nat. Temp. 
Pub. House, N. Y.) 

W. H. Boner & Co., music dealers and publishers, No. 
1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, have recently ieoned 
a fourth edition of the ‘‘Music Reader, or the Practice 
and Principles of the Art especially adapted to Vocal 
Music” for the use of schools, classes and private instruc- 
tion, by Leopold Meignen, Doctor of Music, and Wm. W. 
Keys. We are not surprised to find a work of this char- 
acter by such competent musicians complete and excellent. 
The definitions are clear and concise, and couched in lan- 
guage so simple as to reach the dullest comprehension. The 
musical illustrations are very profuse and in all respects 
the work is not only admirably adapted for use in schools 
but also for self-instruction. Besides the numerous vocal 
selections or exercises dispersed through the text the sec- 
ond part contains some thirty pages of choice pieces, both 
sacred and secular, for practice. We are glad to commend 
a work so thorough, and at the same to urge the teach- 
ing of vocal music to a much greater extent in both pub- 
lic and private sch« vols. 

LI TE RA R YN OTES. 

—Edward Eggleston’s new novel, ‘“‘ Roxy,” 
November number of Scribner’s Magazine. 

—A new magazine, to be called the ‘South Atlantic,” is 
announced for immediate publication from Wilmington, 
N.C. 

—A full-size head of Whittier is to be presented to sub- 
scribers to the “ Atlantic” for 1878. It is said to be equal 
in execution to the heads of Longfellow and Bryant, 
already published for the same purpose. 

—Henry Holt & Co. have 1educed the price of their “ Leis- 
ure Hour” novels from $f.25 to $1.00. Although the change 
is one which was ‘necessitated by commercial considera- 


begins in the 


get weary,” 








tions, the reader of stories will be no less glad of the 
reduction, for the ‘‘ Leisyre Hour” series is the best of the 
larger sets of novels upon the market. 

—The November number of ‘‘ The Literary World” (Bos- 
ton) will contain, besides notices of important new 
publications and the usual variety of news and gossip, 
counter articles upon Joseph Cook’s Lectures on Biology; 
one by Rev. Minot J. Savage, of Boston, and the other by 
a scholar whose name will be at once recognized; the two 
eminently representing the opposing schools of thought 
upon that subject. 

—Robert Carter & Brothers announce for November 
*‘ Among the Turks,” by Cyrus Hamlin, D.D., for 35 years 
a resident in the Turkish Empire, and long identified 
with the American College which has been started there; 
Dr. J. R. Macduff’s *‘ Brighter than the Sun;” and “ A Life 
of Our Lord, forthe Young.” Early in December they will 
issue a memorial volume by the late Melancthon W. 
Jacobus, D.D., entitled, ‘The Christian’s Heritage, and 
Other Sermons.” 

—Messrs. Virtue & Co., announce among their new fine 
art publications, ‘‘ The Works of J. M. W. Turner, R. A.,” 
with a biographical sketch, etc., by James Dafforne ; 
“Studies by Sir Edwin Landseer, R. A.,” with a history of 
his art life, anda ‘ New series of Pictures by Sir Edwin 
Landseer,” edited by W. Cosmo Monkhouse ; ‘‘ The Albert 
Memorial, Its History and Description,’ by James Daf- 
forne ; ‘St. John and the Seven Churches,” by Rev. Robert 
Vaughan ; and “The History of Ceramic Art in Great 
Britain from the Earliest Period to the Present Day,” by 
Llewellynn Jewett, in two volumes, with nearly 2,000 en- 
gravings 

—G. P. Putnam’s sons will soon publish the new volume of 
that industrious writer, Richard A. Proctor. It will form 
a large octavo, issued under the title of ‘‘ Myths and Mar- 
vels of Astronomy,” and will treat of such topics as As- 
trology, The Religion of the Great Pyramid, the Mystery 
of the Pyramids, Swedenborg’s Visions of Other Worlds, 
Suns in Flames, Comets as Portents, The Lunar Hoax, As- 
tronomical Paradoxes, Astronomical Myths, The Origin of 
the Constellation Figures, etc. Mr. Proctor is an excep- 
tional instance of an author who, while making each year 
important contributions to the science of astronomy, has 
done perhaps more than any other writer to popularize its 
study among unscientific persons. The same publishers 
have nearly ready a novel by Dutton Cook, entitled 
**Doubleday’s Children,” which is meeting with a very 
favorable reception in England. 

—The Long Island Historical Society will soon issue, as 
a Centennial contribution to the literature of our Revolu- 
tionary period, ‘‘ The Campaign of 1776 Around New York 
and Brooklyn. Including a new and circumstantial Ac- 
count of the Battle of Long Island and of the Capture of 
New York, with a Review of events that followed. From 
original Letters and Documents, and [Illustrated with Por- 
traits, Autographs and Maps. By Henry P. Johnston.” 
The volume is the outgrowth of a recent search for 
fresh material bearing upon the operations of this im- 
portant campaign. The search has been well rewarded, 
as the new documents secured cover most of the points 
that hitherto have been obscure. Among the original 
documents to appear in the volume, and now to be pub- 
lished for the first time, are: An ‘‘ Order Book,” contain- 
ing the daily orders issued by General Nathanael Greene 
while in command on Long Island; Two Letters from 
Brigadier-General Samue! Holden Parsons, of Connecticut, 
who was officer of the day at the time of the Battle of 
Long Island, and had command of part of the front line; 
Extracts from Letters from Colonel Little, of Massa- 
chusetts, and other participants in the battle, and a list of 
the thirty or more regiments identified with the operations 
on Long Island, with a list of the names of all the Ameri- 
can officers taken prisoners, killed or wounded (about one 
hundred in all), and a large number of the private soldiers 
who were captured. Aside from its historical value the 
book is a rare monument of persistent and successful re- 
search for material the mere existence of which has here- 
tofore been unknown. 


BOOKS RE( ‘EIV EB D. 


(The receipt of all new publications delivered at the Edit- 
orial Rooms of this paper will be acknowledged in ita earliest 
subseque nt issue. Publishers will confer a favor by promptly 


advising us of any omission in this respect. Accompanying 
memoranda of prices are desirable in all cases. } 
Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 


fox, Rev. Samuel, The Pilgrim Peete? sncattsoens Randolph. 150 
Conybeare and Howson, “ Life and Epistles of St. Paul.’ 
Columbian Book Co., Hartford. 

De Musset, Paul, “ Biography of Alfred De Musset.” Roberts. 2 00 
Dickens, © harles, ° SRM BED THOT 6000 ccevccescecns Osgood. SO 
Field, Marie #.,“ The Wings of ¢ ourage. Mocccs ccccee- FE 2 ae 
Klint, Robert, D.D., LL.D., * Theism.’ . Scribners. 3 7! 
* Bs avorite Po 'ems— Pope. nine Campaeedecseedoonce ...Osgood. 

Wordsworth.’ sa 

“ Highland a+ s. The.” 6 vols. 
Howells, W. D. * Choice Autobic graphies *. 


Subscrip. 








-Carters. 7 50 
‘9 vols, 
Osgood. 250 
spothcekh op tuncte cnand Porter & Coates. 
“ History City of N.Y. Purts 14, 16.’ 
Barnes, Subserip. 


* Harpy Days.” 
Lam. Mrs. Martha J., 


* McClintock and Strone’s C yclopedia.” Vol.7 ....... Harpers. 5 00 
Mathews, Jolia, * Jack Granger's Ccusin.”.............. Roberts. 100 
Narjoux, Felix," A Journey of an Architec 1 ticity Osgood. 30 


‘The World’s Progress. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 450 
Robinson, Leora B., EF. 0 oo ovccces cocvecosocscces Putnams. 1 25 
Rogers, Samuel, Pleatetet Mem PY ccsece cestadebe Osgood, iO 
Sturtevant, Prof. J. M., D.D., LL.D., iteataioe. or, The Sci- 
ence ot Wealth” naee: > °-senebees Putnams. 1 75 
Taylor, John James, * “(Last Series.) 


Pa tnam, Geo. P., 


* Faith and Duty.’ 
Roberts. 1 50 


Van Laun, Henri, “ History of French Literature.” Vol. LIL 
Putnams. 3 50 
Walford, L. B., * Pauline.” ........ saevine ecveneenenbcsinninl Holt. 125 


Wheaton, Campbel), * Six Sinners.” ................... Putnams, i 25 
We have also received current numbers of the following publi- 
cations: 
Bibliotheca Sacra, Catholic Quarterly, Baptist Quarterly, Congre- 
gational Quarterly. 


MUSIC RECEIVED, 

From OLIVER DITsON & Co., Boston. Instrumental : * Fairy of 
the Fountain Mazurka,” J. 8. Knight. 30c., * Cecilian Waite, (Tele- 
phone Series), E. Mack, 25c. »and “ Spring Song,” Edward Fisher, 4fe. 
Songs: “Tika Blade o’ Grass,” A. A. Stanley, 35c., “ Children, don't 


(plantation song and chorus), 30c., and" De bad Bow 
Lee,” negro sung with chorus, W. S. Hays, dc. 
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Marshall’s Great Pictures. 


By a special and exclusive arrangement 
with Oscar Marshall, publisher, any subscriber 
sending us fifty cents in addition to the regu- 
lar subscription price of the Christian Union, 
will receive either of the following celebrated 
steel plate engravings—Abraham Lincoln, U. 
S. Grant, and H. W. Beecher; or all for $1.50 
additional. For fuller particulars of this 
offer, see issue of August Ist. Subscribers 
who have already renewed can have the bene- 
fit of this offer by enclosing to us fifty cents— 
or 1.50 for all three. These engravings are in 
the highest style of lineal art and regarded as 
Wm. E. Marshall's masterpieces. 





A MAN picked up a purse in the street, and 
advertised the fact. In ten days he was vis- 
ited by sixty-one men, women, boys and girls, 
all claiming to have lost money. The sum 
was but $11, but of each visitor who called 
the finder asked : “So you lost $50, did you?” 
Nine-tenths of the applicants promptly re- 
plied, * Yes, sir.” “* Ah,” said he, ** yours was 
another purse.”* 





American Missionary Association. 


The thirty-first annual meeting of the 
American Missionary Association will be held 
in the First Congregational (Dr. Beard’s) 
chureh, of Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 23-25. The 
meeting will be organized on Tuesday at 
3 o’clock P. M., and at 7.30 in the evening the 
Annual Sermon will be preached by Rev. F. A 
Noble, D.D., of New Haven, Ct. On Wednes- 
day papers will be read by Rev. Washington 
Gladden and others, and on Thursday evening 
an address will be delivered by Rev. Joseph 


Cook. 
Per order of Ex. Com. 





One of the must extensive painters in the 
City says, ** Ihave always made use of pure 
white lead and :inseed oil for inside and out- 
side wood and iron work, but having thor- 
oughly tested H. W. Johns’ Liquid Paints, I 
tind on all work I can produce a better, 
more durable protective coating, and a hand- 
somer finish with two coats of H. W. Johns’ 
Paints than with three coats of the best white 
lead and oul.’’ These Paints are supplied in 
twelve newest shades and standard colors by 
the H. W. Johns Manufacturing Company, 
No. 67 Maiden lane, New York; also, manu- 
facturers of Asbestos Roofing, Roof Paint. 
Steam Pipe and Boiler Coverings, &c. 

In the advertisement under “* Asbestos Fire 
Proof Paint,” it is stated that this is “an 
economical substitute for white lead, etc.” 
This should properly have been under “ As- 
bestos Roof Paint,’’ but the error was dis- 
covered too late for correction. 





“Ir is impossible,” remarked a lover to his 
sweetheart, ‘for me to spell Cupid.’” ‘‘Why 
so?” she innocently inquired. ‘ Because,’ he 
answered, “‘ when I come tocul can go no 
further.” 


Wanted! 

An honest, capable and energetic young 
man, with $3,000 capital, to join subscriber in 
established manufacturing business extend- 
ing over the United States and paying 100 per 
cent. profit. Goods made by contract. Ex- 
penses small. 

Partner must travel in the West or attend 
office duties. This is a splendid opportunity 
to engage in a growing and lucrative busi- 
ness. Unquestioned references given and re- 
quired. Refers by permission to the Pub- 
lisher of the Christian Union. 

H. ©. DEANE, 
° 25 Murray St..N. Y. ~ 





ILLUSTRATED papers ought to have no diffi- 
culty in presenting to their readers a drawn 
battle. 





American Housekeeper’s Scale. 

The most convenient scale re have yet seen 
for housekeepers is the scale advertised in 
this week’s issue. It is simple, cheap ($1.50), 
is accurate, and cannot readily get out of 
order. The platform bears directly over the 
spring, and the face is adjustable, so that the 
tare of the dish is had without the use of 
weights. It isan excellent article, and agents 
are baving great success in selling it. See the 
advertisement. 





How Many Persons, 
Particularly those of sedentary habit, are con- 
stantly suffering from the effects of Indiges- 
tion and Dyspepsia, which they allow to go on 
unchecked until] they are prostrated by a fatal 
attack of bilious or typhoid fever. To all de- 
siring a speedy cure for Indigestion and 
Biliousness we can recommend that sovereign 
remedy, SCHENCK’S MANDRAKE PILL. A trial 
will demonstrate the excellent remedial quali- 
ties of this great medicine. Sold by all drug- 
gists. 





A CONSCIENCE void of offence is a good 
thing, but a farm void of a fence is quite an- 
other matter.—{Ciacinnati Saturday night. 


Knox the Hatter. 


Knox, the Prince of Hatters, has a fine 
assortment of the best goods and newest 
styles at reasonable prices. The store, corner 
of Broadway and Fulton Street, has a con- 
stant stream of patronage. There are no 
signs of the late fire. Everything is in order, 
and the clerks are as busy as bees. 





A SCIENTIFIC paper observes that although it 
took a million years, according to the Darwin- 
ian theory, to evolve a Christian from a clam, 
it}takes less than a minute to turn a clam 
into a Christian. 





Of the great Hotels of this country, none 
is better known or more liberally patronized 
than the American House, of Boston. Al- 
though a very large Hotel, this house is ele- 
gantly and completely furnished throughout, 
is kept in the best of style, and is altogether 
one of the very best of American first-class 
Hotels. 





Troy bells are carrying good news to the 
Indians. Meneely & Kimberly forwarded two 
of their manufacture to stations established 
by the Episcopal Church among the Sioux 
tribe, this week. We hope they will prove 
better civilizers of the savages than cannons 
have been.—[{Troy Times. 





EX AMINER—“* And who reigned after Saul?” 
Answer —“* David.”” Examiner—“ And who 
came after David?’ Answer—‘Solomon.” 
Examiner—“ And who came after Solomon?” 
Sharp Little Girl—“ Oh, please, sir, the Queen 
of Sheba.”’ 





Why Suffer 
With your feet when you can have comfort 
by wearing boots or shoes made on the Mc- 
Comber Patent Last? F. Edwards, 166 & 168 
Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, makes to order and 
keeps ready made these goods in great variety. 





Saratoga Springs in Winter. 
Drs. Strong’s Remedial Institute has Turk- 
ish, Russian, Hydropathic and Electro ther- 
mal baths, equalizer, and many other facilities 
for treating nervous, lung, female and other 
diseases. Send for a circular. 





A Remarkable Bargain in Rifles, 
Messrs. Turner & Ross, the well known deal- 
ers, offer a big bargain in breech loading rifles 
for $5. The guns are bran new and are ex- 
ceptional bargains. 





GuEst—“ How did cabbages happen to grow 
in that alleyway? They certainly could not 
bave been planted there.” Acute porter— 
* La, no, that’s where the ge’men throw their 
Havana cigar stumps.” 





Don’t trifle with a sore throat, or a bad 
cough or cold, when a remedy as sure, prompt 
and thorough as Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant can 
be readily obtained. 





Hermeticaliy Sealed Cellars make 
healthy, happy homes. Send to T. New, 22 
John S8t., New York. 





Reliable help for weak and nervous sufferers. 

Chronic, painful, and prostrating diseases cured 

without medicine. Pulvermacher’s Electric Belts 

the grand desideratum. Avoid imitations. Book 

and Journal, with particulars, mailed free. Ad- 

ag PULVERMACHER GALVANIC Co., New York 
y. 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 


Supplies Principals for Public Schools, Acade- 
mies and Boarding Schools; Professors, Tutors 
and Governesses; gives intormation to Parents of 
g00d schou ls. 

, Families going abroad or to the country prompt- 

y suit 

Apply to Miss M. J. YOUNG, American and For- 
eign Teachers’ Agency, 23 Union Square (Broad- 
way side), New York. 


0_LECTURE ASSOCIATIONS 
T Societies, and na eek te » Choral 


Messrs. HATHAWAY ‘& POND, 
. PROPRIETORS AND MANAGERS OF 
THE REDPATH LYCEUM BUREAU, 
BOSTON, MASS., 


bave the honor to announce that they are prepared 
to ry ae Oy and make engagements for 
all t urers and Musical Combina. 
oe of _the Country. yaave Agents for Rev. 
Henry ee Beecher, John. B. Gough, Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore, Mrs. Helen Potter, Mr. M. W. Whit- 
ney, the dt distinguished Basso, and his new Geneers 
Gomogny, and all the great doloists of the Coun- 
try. Send f aoe Moan? and Terms to 
THAWAY & POND, 
36 Bromfield &t., Boston. 


HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE 


is worki wonders among the dyspeptics al) 
through the land, making glad many a hensehola 
who aes long suffered from the gloom reflected 
from some poor ee = dyspeptic in the 
home circle. If your Sregatet does aoe keep it, 
send to pro itor STA H. AMBLER, Whole- 
sale Drug ener Street, New Week. Trea- 
tise on Deteopete sent free. 











ANOTHER VOLUME OF CHILD LorE.—The 
fourth bound volume of St. NicHoLas, has 
just been issued ; it contains nearly eight 
hundred and fifty pages, and more than six 
hundred pictures, including many excellent 
reproductions of the old masters. All the 
Serial stories are completed in the volume, 
and of shorter stories, sketches, poems, etc., 
ete., there are more than three hundred. 
The price is $4.00. Volumes I and II are 
sold at $3.00 each, and may be had of any 





book-seller. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





We solicit your subscription to the CuRisTIAN Union. The charac- 
ter of the paper is so well known we shall, in concise terms, mention only 
some of its salient features. 

It is Evangelical, Independent, Unsectarian and Christian. Its 
editors are Rev. Henry Ward Beecher and Rev. Lyman Abbott. The 
editorial staff includes Charles L. Norton, John Habberton, author of 
“Helen’s Babies,” and other works, Rev. Leonard Woolsey Bacon, and 
W. H. Coleman. 

Its contributors embrace men and women eminent in every branch of 
the Christian Church. Among those who have contributed to it during 
the past year, and whose contributions may be expected during the 
next year, may be mentioned the following :—Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, Rev. Howard Crosby, D.D., Rev. 
Edward Eggleston, D.D., Rev. Leonard Bacon, D.D., Rev. S. H. 
Tyng, Jr., D.D., Gail Hamilton, Pres. Noah Porter, D.D., Charles Dudley 
Warner, Frank Beard, M. C. Hazard, Rev. E. A. Rand, Rev. J. N. Stur- 
tevant, D.D., Prof. L. T. Townsend, D.D., Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D., 
Rev. H. W. Warren, D.D., Mrs. Mary E. C. Wyeth, Rev. Thomas K. 
Beecher, Rev. Thos. S. Hastings, D.D., W. T. Sherwin, and others. 

It will continue to publish weekly 


MR. BEECHER’S SERMONS 


in Plymouth Church, from the verbatim reports of T. J. Ellinwood,—the 
only reports for which Mr. Beecher will hold himself responsible. 
The wants of Sunday-School and Bible Students will be specially 


consulted. The series of Articles onthe . 
INTERNATIONAL LESSONS, 
by Rev. Lyman Apport, will be continued each week, and there will be 


frequent articles also on Biblical and Sunday School Topics by well- 
known writers. 
It will commence sometime in November, Mrs. 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE’S NEW SERIAL, 


one of her old-timed New England Stories, which is as full of life and fun 
as it can hold. 

Its series of articles on “How to Study the Bible,” “The Russo- 
Turkish War,” and “ How to Spend the Summer,” have attracted general 
attention and approval. We have already in hand, or promised by the 
writers, the following 

SPECIAL SERIES: 


“ Sunday-School Normal Work,” by Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D., 
known “Bishop of Chautauqua;” 
“ Letters from my Library,” by “Laicus;” 
“Street Laborers of New York,” furnished by themselves, 
from phonographic reports of interviews with them; 

“ Practical Papers on Political Economy,” by Rey. 
Leonard Bacon, D.D.; 

“ How Shall we Keep Hold of our Young 

People?” by Rev. Ed. Eggleston, D.D. 

The Curistian Union will be emphatically a newspaper, treating 
all current events with a fearless impartiality; in moral and social ques- 
tions progressive, but not ultra; in religion catholic, but not indifferent. 
It will endeavor to portray with fairness views from which it dissents and 
movements which it opposes. In all things it will seek to manifest that 
spirit of honor, of equity, and of generosity toward those whom it opposes 
which characterizes Christianity as distinguished from sectarianism. 

Its editorial departments include a Review of the Week, Inquiring 
Friends, News, religious and secular, Reviews of Books and Literary 
Notes, the Sunday-School, the Household, Farm and Garden, Art and 
Science, the Calendar, comprising a summary of news, and Financial. 
Besides these there will be contributed articles on various subjects, Stories 
for the Little Folks, Puzzles, &c. ‘The frequent publication of appro- 
priate music will also be continued. 

Terms, $3 per year. Special Terms to Clergymen, Sunday-Schools, 
Canvassers and Clubs. To new subscribers on trial for four months, $1. 


JOMMENDATORY NOTICES. 


We give a few extracts from among several hundred complimentary 
notices received during the past year :— 


the well- 


“The first of the great weeklies. . . . Itis | The weekly sermon is simply an intellectual treat, 
better than ever before.” —Geneva (N.Y.) Courter. | and the religious and secular information which it 
“At the head of the class of city religious week- | contains is always of interest.’”’—Corr. ¥amestown 
lies still stands the “Christian Union” of New| (N.Y.) Fournad. 
York. None of that class of papers is so ably edit- 
ed.”’—Huntingdon (Pa.) Journal. 

“* Justly considered one of the best in the country.” 
—Central Methodist (Ky.) 

““One of the best exchanges of its class which 
come to our table.” —Gazette and Chronicle, (Paw- | Measure of my enjoyment.” 
tucket, R.I.) M.D., Manchester, N.H. 

“ The Christian Union is a paper read more thor- “We have been subscribers for several years, and 
oughly and with greater interest in our household | cannot very well do without it.’,—ALex. MILLER, 
than any other paper we take, except the “Journal.’”’ ' Woodstock, Canada. 


‘ HORATIO C. KING, Publisher, 


a Allow me to express my high appreciation of the 
Christian Union, and my great indebtedness to Mr. 
Beecher.”"—P. R. Berry, Fleetwood, England. 


““T only need Mr. Beecher’s sermons to fill up the 
— Tuomas WHEAT, 








27 Park Place, New York, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


“Roxy,” Rev. Dr. EGGLESTON’s new 
novel, begins in ScRrIBNER for November, 
the opening number of the new volume. 
The illustration is by WALTER SHIRLAW. 
The picture was first painted in oil, and 
then photographed on the wood for the en- 
graver. The Scene of the story is in the 
West during the political campaign of 1840. 
In the opening chapters we have ‘‘ A Barbe- 
cue,” and a country ball, known as a ‘*‘ Hoe- 
Down. sg 








PROF. LABBERTON’S 
HISTORICAL SERIES. 


1. of TLINES OF HISTORY. With Original 


‘ables. Chronologica', Geneuslogical, and 
Lverary. By Prof. ene H. LABBERKTON. 
bl ng 4to, cloth, $2. 

2. HISTORIC AL Qt ESTIONS. Logically 
arranged <a divided. The companion w 
aor of History.”” Obiong, 4to, cloth, 

3. HISTORICAL ATLAS. Containing a 


Chronw logical series of i100 colored Maps. il- 
lustrating successive periods from the dawn 
of history to the present day. Oblong 4to, 
cloth, $3.50. Can be used with any history. 
The latest changes in the map of Europe are 
fully and accurately exhibited. 


BNCYC LOT AR DIA OF RELIGIOUS 
LEDGE: or, a Dictionary of the 
RNG yA viogy. Religious Biogravhy; all 
Religions; Ecclesiastical History and Mis- 
sions. New Kevised Edition. L!lustrated by 
wood-cuts, maps, and engravings on copper 
and steel. Roy. 8vo, sheep extra, #6. 
Brewer's Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable, Wi4 pp., cloth 
Sanen’s Auatomy ot Melancholy. 





$3.50. 


rrr 2.75. 
Dictionary ot Shakesperian Quota- 
nck butts 9 6cotnsehunk penkhe 1.75. 


t?” Forsale by booksellers, ‘or will be sent by 
mail, prepaid, upon receipt of price. 


Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, 


624, 626, GZS Market &r., Philadelphia. 


 PHE ADVENTURES OF — 
MILTIADES PETERKIN PAUL, 


with 4 Pictures by HOPKINS. Large quart. H- 
luminated board covers, 0 cents. The j Hiest 
book out for boy 

Boston: D. ‘LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


’ 

HARPER'S ee ery HARP ER’S WEEKLY 
and HARPER’S BAZAR: One copy of either for 
one year, Postage Prepaid by the Publishers, to any 
—_—" in the United States or Canada on receipt 
of #4 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR, tu one addcess, for one year, 
$10; or any two for %7. Postage prepaid by the 
Publishers. (2 HARPER’S ¢ ATALOGUE will be 
sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents 

HARPER & BROTLI ERS. Franklin Square, N. Y. 





An edition of 15,000 copie sof Mr. 
Roe’s new story, “4 KNIGHT OF 
THE XIX. CENTURY,” was 
needed to supply orders received in 
advance of publication ; showing the 
enduring hold on the public attention 
which this writer has obtained. 

The fact that over 120,000 copies 
of Mr. Roe’s stories have been sold 
duri tng the past Jive years of Jinan- 
cial depression is evidence of one of 
the most remarkable literary successes 
on record and places the author at the 
head of American writers of fiction. 

The volumes are issued in uniform 
binding at $1.50 each, us follows: 

A KNIGHT OF THE XIX. CENTURY. 
NEAR TO NATURE'S HEART. 
FROM JEST TO EARNEST. 
OPENING A CHESTNUT BURR. 
WHAT CAN SHE DO? 

BARRIERS BURNED AWAY. 
Dodd, Mead & Company, 
PUBLISHERS, 

751 Broadway, New York. 
HENRY JAMES, Jr., has a short story, 
‘Four Meetings,” in SCRIBNER for November, 
Bret HaRTE a poem, “‘ The Legend of Glen 


Head,” and BURROUGHS a paper on ‘“‘ Camp- 
ing Out in the Catskills.” 








Send One Dollar forthe Pocket Edition of 


Webster's Dictionary. 


Contains 18,000 Words, Rules of Spelling; 
Tables of Money, Weights and Measures. 
Abbreviations, Words, Phrases; Prov- 
erbs, &c.,from the Greek, the Latin and 
the Modern Languages. Morocco Tucks, 
Gilt Edges. By Mail on receipt of $1.00. 
For sale by all dealers. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 


PUBLISHERS WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTION A RIES, 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 


Cheapest Bookstore 
the World. 


73 »678 Curious Old Books at your price 
Magnificent Books at our price 
743 Bibles and Prayer Bowks at any 

Catalovue of fiction free. LeGGAT Bros. 

man 8t., opp. New Post Office. New York. 


re. 
Beek 
M4 MILLAN & CO.’S . 
eneral Catalogue of books in all depart- 
ments of literature sent tree by mat! for six 


cente 
22 BOND ST.. New York. | 


BOOKS. 


CASSELL, PE 


























New Catalogues free 
by i on application. 


CES REDUCED. 
rvER, ". GA LPL 
596 Broadway, New York. 


{‘ Indications of Progress. 





November Atlantic. 


Now Ready, and for sale everywhere. 





ALDR ey tae of Sheba, concluded. 
MARK T N°S amusing Notes of an 
Idle AA concluded, 
W HITTLIER?’s poem, In the old South, 
HOWELLS'S essay on Carlo Goldoni, 
‘The bright Contributor's Club. 
Reviews of Recent Literature. 
TERMS: 35 cents.a number; $4 a year; with 
ine. portrait of Whittier, Bryant, or Longtel- 
ow, ° 


SPECIAL OFFER.—The November and De- 
cember numbers of THE ATLANTIC, containing poems 
by Whittier and Longfeliow, and the commencement 
of Mr. Bishop’s new serial story,“ Detmoid,’’ will be 
maid free to all new subscribers to THE ATLANTIC 
Jor 1878 who remit their svbscriptions to the Publish- 
ers before December 1. 


H. O. HOUGHTON AND COMPANY, BOSTON; 
HURD AND HOUGHTON, NEW YORK. 





Dr. HOLLAND writes in the November 
SCRIBNER about ‘‘ Women’s Winter Amuse- 
ments,” ‘‘The Bondage of the Pulpit,” and 
The Old Cabi- 
net contains, among other things, a letter 
from L. CLARKE Davis on ‘Joe Jefferson 
in London,” and in Bric-a-Brac, FRANK R. 
Stockton has a contribution which shows 
how every man can become his own letter- 
writer. $4a year ; 35 cents a number. 


” “The best wolume of | Sermons recently published.” 


THE GOSPEL INVITATION. 


Sermons related to the Boston Revival of 1877. By 

li clergymen of aiffe-ent denominations. Small 

Svo. Cloth. $1.50. 

At all bookstores, or sent post-paid for adver- 
tised price. 

L OU K WOOD, BROOKS &Cc 0.. 8 Boston. 


ASSOCIATION HALL. 


JOSEPH COOK 


WILL DELIVER A COURSE OF 


SIX LECTURES, 


BEGINNING FRIDAY EVENING, NOV. 
Tickets for the Course, including Reserved Seat, 
$5.00. 

To be obtained at ASSOCIATION HALL, 234 st, 
and 4th ave., and also at -CHUBERTH’S, 

23 Union Square. 


New and Attractive Music. 
NEW CENTURY. | 





2ND. 





PERKINS’S best — ey virsand classes. 75 cts. 
r dozen. 

MORNING SERVICE in F. 
A. H. PEASE. 


Te Deum, ¥ cts. Jubilate, 20 cts. Complete, 0 cts. 


CHURCH WELCOME. 


By PERKINS. Over 400 pages of music for churches 
of all denominations. $12 per dozen. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE 


HYMNAL. 
J. R. THOMAS, 
7 beautiful hymns. 50 cts. 


WILSON’'S 6 ANTHEMS. 
Venite; Gloria in Excelsis; Benedictus, in D and 

EK; Deus; Benedic, Anima Mea. Each 25 cts. 

Complete, $1. 

Just issued. Every choir should have them. 


MORNINC SERVICE in D. 
WARREN. 
Te  — 2% cts. Jubilate, 15 cts. Kyrie, 10 cts 
mplete, 0 cts. Invaluable for choirs. 


CETZE’S NEW METHOD 
FOR THE PIANO-FORTE, 
tukes the lead, and is an poeevenes on all other 
methods. Pupils advance rapidly out thor- 
oughly. Thousandsof copies sold. Price $2.75. 


New Christmas Anthems 
and Carols 
In press. 
WM. A. POND & CO. 

‘4? BROADWAY, AND 39 UNION SQUARE, a. ¥. 
BEST MUSIC BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS! 
We call special attention to the following new 

and popular School Song Books, which are being 

used in many of the iargest public and private 
schools in the country. 


MERRY VOICES. 


By N. COE STEWART (Sup’t of Music in Cleveland 
Public Schools.) For Common schools. Juvenile 
Ciasses, &c. An admirable collection of cheerful 
School Songs, with complete Klementsry Depait- 





ment. One of the best School Sung Bovuks ever 
pub.ished. Price 0c. $5 per do 
SINCING SCHOOL ECHO. 


By N. Cog STEWART & J. M. NORTH. For High 
Schools, and extensively used in our Public 
Schools. 5c. per doz. 


THE CROWN KINC. 

By STEWART and NORTH, and the latest work of 
these well known authors. For High or Grammer 
Schools itis unsurpassed. 75c. 47.50 per duz 

THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL TRIO. 
By W. F. HEATH. Two Nambers or Books. Collec- 
tions of Three Part Sones, with the thira part es- 
pecialiy arranged for Boys’ Voices. Sehvols w:ll 
tiod these littie collections very attractive and use- 
ful. No. i—lic. « ~30e. 
SCHOOL CHIMES, by JAyes R. MURRAY. 
Very popular collection 0 School Songs, and 10 
general use. 50c. $5 per doz. 

Descriptive Catalogues of Music and Music Books 
sent free. Send stamp for specimen copy of 
Brainard’s Musical World, containing #2.00 
worth of music. The best Musical Monthly. $1.50 
per year with premium. Agents Wanted, 

s. _Brainard’s Sons, Publishers, Cleveland, _0. 


THE YOUNC LADIES’ 


Journal is the best magazine for ladies and fami- 
lies. Latest Paris Fashions, Patterns, Stories, 
Receipts, ete., etc, Sold by newsdealers, or sent 
postpaio for 35 cents. 
nt Wilimer & Rogers News Co., 3! Beekman 
New York. Subscriptions received for all 
Rae Periodica|s., 








G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
182 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 
HAVE NOW KEADY 
DIANA. 

the new novel by SUSAN WARNER, author of 
“The Wide, Wide World,” “ Wych Hazel, "The 
Gold of Chickaree,’ * ete., etc. arge i2mo. cloth 
extra. $1.75. It is a quarter of a century since 
“ The Wiae, Wide World”’ made its appearance, 
and its “world wide” reputation and the steady 
demand for the last two books, * Wych Hazei” 
and “ Tne Gold of Chickaree,” show that the new 
generation has lost none Of its interest in the vet- 
eran novelist. 

Perhaps to no other living American writer of 
fiction has the privilege been given of retaining 
during so long a space of time the attention of 
this fitfu! | Amostoan public. 

LSO READY, New Editions of 
WYcH HY AZEL. large 13mo........... 
THE GOLD OF CHICKAREE, large 2mo. 1.75 

“ Among the very strongest novels in character 
or developwent which have been written during 
the past two years.”— Boston Traveller. 

The above are for sale by all dealers, and are 
sent postpaid on receipt of price py the publishers 





Mrs. DopGE has a lovely little Thanks- 
giving hymn in St. NicHouas for November, 
with the title ‘‘Can a Little Child Like Me.” 
The music is also very sweet. Professor 
Proctor, the astronomer, ‘contributes a 
timely and interesting paper for young 
folks, *‘ Mars, the Planet of War.” 


Best Books for Sin yt Singing S Schcols. 
CHORUS CHOIR INSTRUCTION ROOK. 


By A.N. Johnson. JuSTOUT. Contains the system 
of this celebrated teacher, so minutely and plainly 
described. that it is the easiest and best Manual 
for Teachers and Leaders: and is also a most enter- 
taining, useful and thorough book for all Music 
Classes and Conventions: with the plainest of plain 
instructions, and 269 pages of the best music, 

graded from the easiest to the most difficult, and 
continually referred to. The book also best ans- 
wers that perplexing question, “How to have good 
singing in Congregations.” $1.38; or $12.00 per doz. 





THE ENCORE. By L.O. EMERSON. This fine 
book has already been used by thousands, who have 
had but one opinion as to its admirable collection 
of Sacred Music. of Giees, Quartets, Trios, Duets, 
Songs, &c., for practice. It is a capital Glee Book 
as well as Singing Class Book. Thorough Instruc- 
tive Course. 75cts.; or $7.50 per doz. 





PERKINS’ SINGING SC HOOL,. By W.0. 
P&RKINS. This, like the“ Encore,” isan excellent 
G'ee Book as well as Singing Schou! Book, and wiil 
be a fine book for Conventions and for easy practice 
in Choirs and societies. Good instructive course, 
and the best of music. 75 cts.; or $6.75 per doz. 


All teachers and convention holders are invited 
to insure their success this season by using one of 
these books. For sale everywhere. Copies sent 
post-tree by mail, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. Ditson & Co., J. E. Ditson & Co., 


843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & 
New York. Walker. Phila. 





‘“‘A BupGet or PHomME-MapE CHRISTMAS 
GiFts,” with forty-six illustrations, pre- 
sented simply and clearly in the November 
Sr. NIcHOLASs, will give the young folks 
plenty to occupy agreeably the long in-door 
evenings of late fall. And if they still sigh 
for more, they will find more work 6éf the 
same kind cut out for them in the St. 
NICHOLAS for December, 1875. 





Mark Twain's Patent Scrap Book 


Gummed ready to 
re: elve your scraps 
Prices from 40 cts. 
to $5 euch, inciud- 


ing p stage. 

Vhere your 
Bookseller does 
not keep them. 


send for Descrip- 
tive Circular. 


SLOTE, WOODMAN 
& Co., 119 & 121 
William st.. N.Y 


Printers’ Materials. 


Pig Strong Slat” Cases, Cabinets, Chases, 
rites Presses, etc. Blocas fi r Engravers. 
‘atte i Letters for Machinists. 
VANDER I BURGH, WELLS & CO., 
110 Fuiton and and Dutch sta... New Vork 
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Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 
the Christian Union. 


BINCHAMTON COLLECE 


AND CONSERY ATORY OF _MUSIC FUR 
YOUNG LADIE 
Two Courses, $4 K-50. 

“ Elegantly furnished, ably officered, 
located. Doub ed its number last year. 
Graphtec. 

Rev. R. A. PATERSON, A.M., Pres., 
BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 


P*®E KSKILL(N. Y.) MILITARY ACAD- 
aM Y. Opens Sept. 12. Se nd for Circular, 

N RS. JO JONSON ani MISS JONES. English, 

french ana German Boarding and Day School 

fur young ladies and children, 13 Kast 3ist St., N.Y. 

TIVHE MISSES GRAHAM, successors to the 

isses Green, will reopen their School for 

Young Ladies and Coildren at No.1 Fifth Avenue, 


first ho@se from Wasnington Square, on Wednes- 
oay, the 26th of September. 








superb! 
IPN y 








ane INNATI WESLEYAN FEMALE COL- 
LEGE. Best advantages in Literature, Science, 
Languas es. Painting and Music 
REV. DAVID H. MOORE, D.D., PREST. 





Madison University. 3, 4, 6,8, or 10 years’ course. 
Year 57 op’d Sept. 13. Ad. Dr. Spear, Hamilton, N.Y. 


REENWICH ACADEMY, with Musica! 
WF Institute and Ovesmerate College. Founded 
“02. For both sexes. A SEA SIDE school. On 
direct route from New York “7 Boston. Address 
Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEKH, A.M., Principal, 
EK, Greenwich, R.1. 
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THE MUSIC READER, 
Or, The Practice and Principles of the ART, 
Especially adapted to 
VOCAL MUSIC, 
for the use of Schools, Classes and Private In- 
struction, by LEOPOLD MFIGNEN, Doctor of 
Musie, and WM. W. KEYS. Price #1. Mailed free. 


W.H. BONER & ©O.,. Agts, 
— _ 1102 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, 
THE FUTURE GREATNESS OF NEw YorK 
is discussed in an paper on the Erie 
Canal, in SCRIBNER for November. 


able 


‘Established since 1838. 


FRENCH CHINA, DINNER 
AND TEA SETS. 


Crystal Table and Fancy Glassware. 
SEVRES, ROYAL DRESDEN, 
AND IMPERIAL BERLIN FINK PORCELAIN. 
VENETIAN GLASS ABTIC LES, Etc. 


In Majolica, Faliences, 
an immense 


Palissy, and similar wares, 
collection of Vases, Jugs, Flower- 
holders and Baskets, Flagons, Tankards, Pilgrim 
Bottles, &c., &c., exact reproductions of antique 
models. These novel and very artistic articles are 
particularly appropriate as presents for ornament- 
ing Parlor, Dining-room, or Hall. 

New articles received daily from our houses in 
Paris and Limoges. 

PRICES VERY MODERATE. 


HERMAN TROST & CO., 
Nos. AS, 50, 52, and 54 Murray St.. N. Y. 


3 Ele gant Cards, Oc. 2%) Ladies’ Faro rite, 100. 
with name. Seccombe & Cvu., Kinderhook, N. Y. 


4 Extra Fine Mixed | Cards, with name, . 1 ets, 
oost-paid. AL. JO NES & Co., Nasanu 


MIXED CARDS, with name, lec. 





Elegant Carda, no two alike, with name, 
10c bust pala. J.B UvUstTep, Nasaau, N. a 


and stam» 
Agu ta’ Outtit, de. L.C.COK & OO.. Bristol, Ct. 


95 Fashionable Cards, no 2 alike, w th | name, We. 

postpaid. GEO. i. REED & CoO., Nassau, N, Y. 

95 | Fancy Cards (no two alike), with name. ic. 
ear poste sid. Nussau Card Cx .. Naseat, N.Y. Boxsd. 


$66: week in zou own © wn. Terms and $5 out- 
fit free. Batiert &00., Portland, Me. 









74 abe at 82.5 50, T0kinds. Guns & & Rifles 8 
rilvers 2 lil. Cat. for %-ct. stamp, 
Wes" rER N GuN Works, ‘Chicago, 1 


Christian Union 
EXTRAS. 


No, 1. QUR CHURCH WORK: A Series 
of Papers by the Rev. stephen H. Tyng, 
Jr.. D.D. 


No. 2. HOW TO STUDY THE BIBLE, by 


the Rev. Lyman Abbott, 


No. 3. HENRY WARD BEECHER in the West 


(with Steel-plate Engraving of Mr. Beecher). 
in which he has given sketches of the people 
and places on his route. 


No. 4, THE RUSSO-TURKISH WAR (with 


a Map embracing the Seat of War and the sur- 
rounding couotry). Comprising in the foliow- 
ing articles the origin and growth of the Bast- 
ern Question: I. WHO ARe THE TURKS? IL. 
WHAT IS Russia? LIL. THE CHRISTIAN PRoOV- 


Inces. [V. THE Two RELIGIONS. V. How 
THE WAR BEGAN. VI. THE SEAT OF WAR. 
VIL. PROSPECTS AND PROBABILITIES. 


No. 5. THE STRIKE AND ITS LESSONS 

Two addresses by Henry Ward Beecher, 

a verbatim report of what he really did say 
about the labor strikes. 

[2 Sent post-paid on receipt of 15 cents, or any 
two numbers for 25 cents. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION isa comprehen- 
sive Family Religious Newspaper. Terms, $3.00 
per year, postage prepaid. To Clergymen, $2.50. 
To new subscribers on trial for three months, 75 
cents. Send for Sample Copy. 


SENT FREE wiry a Pain or PReTry 
THE CHILDREN'S FRIEND 


now in its 13th year. THE OLDEST OF ALL JUVE- 
NILE MONTHLIES. “Pure, bright, and winning.” 
“awem for the home.” TO INDUCE APPLICANTS 
for sample copies, the publisher offers to send the No- 
vember issue of this delightful tliustrated magazene, 
together a? these pictures. on receipt af TEN CENTS. 
MARY Y.H OUGH, 706 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


)2 ROBINSON'S 
mn & Tune 1° Books 


NGS FOR THE SANCTUAR UARy 


CHOIRS AND CONGREGATig 


ens an marta a 


FOR 
2 ie x© SPIRIT fon 


oa CHAPEL SONGS & 


THE SOCIAL MEETING & FA 
perme 0 bages. terms &C. 


SOAS. BARNES & COMPANY 22°? 


ewYXork, Chicago & New Onieans» 
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SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 








MAKE NOT HASTE TO BE RICH* 
“‘ He that basteth to be rich hath an evil eye, and considereth 
not that poverty shall come upon him.”’—PROV. xxviii., 22. 
TYNHE world hardly ever before beheld such spectacles 

as we are beholding. We are having revealed in 
the newspapers, day by day, the interior economy of an 
organized municipal state of dishonesty which is perhaps 
almost without a parallel There have been flagrant 
dishonesties in swindling operations. There have been 
sanguine, deceitful plans thrown upon the markets of 
France and of England. “There was the South Sea 
bubble ; there were the Laws swindling schemes ; there 
were great railroad defalcations ; there were dishonesties* 
under Hudson in Esagland; and there were various 
other frauds; but I know not where we shall look for 
such a system of buying cities, of buying courts, of 
buying individual men, of buying legislators, of buying 
everything, as is being developed, and has been devel- 
oped, in the city of New York. The story reminds 
one of those windows in our neglected attics where, for 
the whole summer, spiders have spun their webs, and 
eaught flies, and darkened the glass with the carcasses 
of the insects that have been destroyed. It is one of 
those things which make men doubt human nature, 
almost, or the competeney of men for self-government, 
if they be weak in the faith. 

Now there must be some reason forthis. There must 
be some reason why, at a particular time, and under 
particular circumstances, such disasters break out, ship- 
wrecking reputations as well as fortunes. It is not an 
accident. There are no accidents, All things happen 
according to law. Effects go back to causes, and causes 
work out sequences. 

Haste to be rich and the desire to be inordinately 
rich are the two great controlling influences that are at 
work to day among us; and it is quite in vain for me 
to attempt to stop these evils by inveighing against 
riches, Not ia the most stringent parts of the Word of 
Ged, not even the New Testament, are there sweeping 
deciarations against riches, though there are against rich 
men. We hear James say that they are corrupt and 
corrupters. We bear our Master saying, ‘‘ How hardly 
shall they that have riches enter into the kingdom of 
God!” In either case are desiguated the peculiar char- 
acteristics of the men who had attained riches in the 
age to which the writer belonged. They were oppress- 
ors; they dragged innocent men before magistrates ; 
they wronged their fellows ; they took possession of the 
avenues of business to the exclusion of others. And 
yet they were masters of the government ; and they were 
denounced. The Word of God denounces rich men 
and the infiuence of corrupt riches ; but nowhere in the 
Word of God is property denounced. On the other 
haod, the whole Oid Testament is a voice in favor of 
industry, and of the fruit of industry, of abundant har- 
vests, of cora and wine, of the increase of all manner 
of pleasurable things. These things are distinctly 
commended in the Old Testament ; and it is quite in 
vain for us to attempt to stop all the evils of riches by 
inveighing against the desire for them. To say that 
riches are not desirable is to make one’s self a fool. 
What are riches but food for men? Riches are not 
gold and silver ; but they are that which gold and silver 
can provide ; and what can they provide ? Almost the 
entire independence of men. Though men who are 
poor are dependent for succor, for many good things, 
for much of helpfulness, on the patronage of others 
rich men are not, They rise up into a kind of self- 
centered power. Men like to be independent—certainly 
men who boast that they are sovereigns, every one of 
them. 

Then riches are a medium of exceeding great power. 
They touch every faculty of men by supply. Is it the 
intellectual that you want fed? Where except at the 
hand of wealth are all the muniments of intelligence 


.to be found: libraries, schools. leisure—and support 


winle men pursue knowledge? They are the gift of 
wealth, if not in the individual yet in the community; 
for individuals may be poor and yet learn, but com- 
munities never can. That which is true of the indi- 
vidual is not true of the community ; and that which is 
true of the community is not true of the individual, 
always. 

Then, besides that, it is in the power of men who are 
rich to act upon spheres in such a way as to gratify 
both vanity and ambition as men cannot who are poor; 
and wealth is a means of developing fineness and of 
ministering to the imagination and taste, as men who 
are poor cannot have fineness developed in themselves 
and cannot have their imagination and taste ministered 
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to. Although the heavens declare the glory of God 
and the earth shows his handiwork, men are not edu- 
cated to see these things or to understand them when 
they see them. The sun rises and goes down on men, 
and they are so busy with their hoes and plows that they 
do not see it. Flowers come up in the fields, and they 
are weeds to them. So pressed are they for what they 
shall eat and drink that nothing is beautiful to them 
except what is saleable. A daisy or a dandelion is noth- 
ing, but a cabbage is everything, in their eyes. There 
is enough in nature for men to admire, if they have eyes 
to see, or ears to hear; but, as life goes, it is certainly 
true that men who are obliged to labor from sunrise to 
sunset see little or no beauty. To that which nature 
develops they are, for the most part, callous; but men 
that have leisure, that dwell in civilized society, that 
have books and portfolios, that have all things that hft 
men up, and develop in them the sense of the beautiful 
in color and form—they have these things because 
wealth brings them to them. It brings them refinement 
as well as reputation and power. And it brings them 
what is, perhaps, as much as all these—sensuous enjoy- 
ment, enjoyment of the body in the time that now is. 

On all these accounts riches are influential with the 
whole of mankind, and were meant to be. They are 
the most universal stimulant that there is in the world. 
There are at times certain moial influences which will 
do what nothing else will, but they are casual. There 
are times when political fervor will lead men to exer- 
tions which nothing else can equal, but they are not 
constant. There are times when the military spirit 
overrides or directs everything else; but these are 
special, and break out as volcanoes do or come as 
earthquakes come. 

The desire for riches is continuous, everywhere; and 
to-day it is the strongest influence that exists upon the 
earth. Though religion may make the noblest men, 
there has never been a time when it was so diffused, 
and evenly developed, and mighty in all its relations, as 
the commercial spirit is. It is true that there are men 
who go north to civilize the heathen there; but there 
are a bundred men who go to chase the whale where 
there is one who chases the sinner. It is true that there 
are men who will go to the burning equator to preach 
the gospel to mankind; but a hundred will carry knives 
and guns where one will carry the Bible. It is true that 
men will do heroic things in the name of God and 
Christ; but a hundred times as many men will do as 
heroic things, and a hundred times as many of them, 
in the name of Mammon. And the tove of riches is 
the most universal spirit of the day. 

Now, the question is not whether or no we sball at- 
tempt to institute a sect of poverty. A sect of poverty 
is a poor sect, of course, in every sense of the word. 
There is no use in such a sect. It would be contrary to 
the command of God. 

All elements are liable to danger in the proportion in 
which they are powerful. If a thing has no risk it 
has not much influence ; whatever has wide influence 
and wide power becomes perilous ; and the searching 
for riches is dangerous in an extraordiaary degree be- 
cause the thing when attained is in an extraordinary 
degree powerful, addressing itself to every faculty, 
every sentiment and every aspiration of mankind. 

But to say that mankind bad better not risk danger, 
and bad better be content with poverty, is to preach 
ignobility. As though men were sent into this world 
simply not to do anything! What if men should pursue 
husbandry on the ground of not raising weeds, and Con- 
sequently should not raise anything else? We are sent 
into this world for positive, affirmative things. We are 
sent here to build up strength and wisdom in the indi- 
vidual man, that we may attain perfection in Christ 
Jesus. ‘We are not to run into temptation ; but we are 
not to stand aside from legitimate elements out of which 
come power and largeness, and refrain from seeking 
them, because there is danger in them. He that will 
not do anything because there is danger ought to go 
home to the dead, and live in the grave. That is the 
only fit place for such a man. 

Haste to be rich, an inordinate desire for riches, 
is dangerous for two reasons. The first is that 
riches carry in them so much power that. they are not 
safe to be handled by men who have not been educated 
to handle them. You would put an expert on a wild 
Arabian steed, full of the thunder of power; but you 
would not put a child on him, One knows the menage, 
and the other does not. He that can should drive mag- 
nificent horses; but for one with white hands and 
whiter lips to sit behind them and undertake to drive 
them is to covet degruction. No man has a right to sit 
behind these terrible though magnificent creatures and 
hold the reins unless he has learned how to drive. 

Now, in the ordinary.ways of men there is no power 
that is like money, or riches ; and he that would have 
riches, and manage them innocuously, must have learned 
the management of them. And the learning ordinarily 
comes in the slow way of earning; or in an education 
from the cradle up to the administration of wealth, if it 





case while he is gaining property, and in the other as 
part and parcel of his primary education, so that when 
he comes into the possession of his wealth it is not a 
strange thing to him. Men in earning wealth prepare 
themselves to possess it. 

But if, without this preliminary education and disci- 
pline men make haste to be rich, and come suddenly into 
the possession of wealth, and enter upon it without 
being educated or fitted for it, it destroys them. The 
greatest disaster which overtakes men befalls them. 
Not whirlwinds, nor earthquakes, nor eruptions, nor 
volcanoes are so desolating as would be the sudden be- 
stowal of large fortunes upon raw and uctrained men ; 
and yet, that is just what men seek to bring upon them- 
selves. To make haste to be rich is to ask God to spring 
upon one elements of power which he is utterly unable 
to manage. 

What if a child were put on a locomotive, and he 
should open the throttle-valve ? He would find the 
engine beginning with growing and growing intensity 
to verform* its functions, and it would rush beadlong 
upon the down-grade. He is utterly helpless, He 
knows not a wheel, nor a pivot, nor a lever; be is un- 
acquainted with any means of stopping the machine ; 
and preseotly there will ve one wild crash, and the 
whole matter will be over. 

Just so we see men ride the machisery of wealth. 
They make haste to get it; but, getting it vastly, they 
go whirling along the ways of life with it, unmanage- 
able ; and at last they are overthrown and dashed to 
pieces. 

Slow gains may not be so agreeable to your ambition ; 
but they are safe, because in earning them you are being 
prepared to understand the nature of the thing which 
you are called upon to control and administer. 

Then, in the next place, all riches are fictitious which 
are susceptible of being suddenly create. Money is 
not riches, though it represents riches. The notes, the 
papers, which circulate instead of money in the com- 
munity, are but a part of the external machinery by 
which real property is controlled and managed. Men 
scheme, and think they are making great properties 
when they come into the possession of that which 
somebody else bas earned; but no man makes riches 
who does not take nature by the throat and say, ‘‘ Pay 
me what thou owest.” Wealth is matter taken and 
fashioned and formed to profitable uses. That consti- 
tutes wealth. To take clay, or stone, or wood, or iron, 
or copper, or wool, or silk, and make it a servant of 
human society is slow work; and a man cannot rise in 
the morning and create wealth before the going down 
of the sun. Therefore men attempt, not so much to 
add to real riches by developing wealth, which is a)- 
ways the fruit of industry, as to briog into tbeir own 
hands the riches which other men have created. They 
arespeculators. They are gamblers. They are shysters. 
This is to a very large extent the case with men who 
desire to become rich in a burry. 

To take the raw material and fashion things which 
address themselves to every part of men—this is the 
legitimate function of commerce; and it requires that a 
man shall work slowly; aod he who will not work 
slowly refuses to submit to the inevitable law of polit- 
ical economy; and he cannot be other than dishonest. 
He is a violator of the fundamental condition of suc- 
cess in life. 

The reason why haste to be rich is peculiarly devel- 
oped in our own day will require a few remarks. In 
the first place, consider how active our people are. We 
are over-cerebrated. The very climate stimulates us. 
Our political institutions produce excitement in us, 
The genius of this people is great intensity and per- 
petual activity. We burn more oil in the lamp than 
almost any other nation on the globe. So everywhere 
we are a people of fervid enterprise. 

To that is joined the fact that our institutions tend to 
make us very conceited. We have a doctrine of sov- 
ereign independence. We claim a right to think for 
ourselves, and a right to act for ourselves; and we carry 
our heads very high; and we are suborned by our de- 
sire for riches; and the consequence is that we all run 
like sheep in certain channels ; and we assert our inde- 
pendence in some other respects asa kind of equipo- 
lent—and particularly in tbis, that when we go into 
business we assume the right of free thought and ac- 
tion. ‘* We are the people,” we think; and we go in for 
new measures, and say, ‘‘ Who is there that shall legis- 
late for me? I am avoter. I am a sovereign.” So 
men scorn to follow implicitly roads that have been 
struck out by experience; and they undertake to man- 
age enterprises by which wealth is to be accumulated 
without regard to the great moralities which have been 
evolved by the trials and experiments of ages. ‘‘ Why,” 
we say, ‘“‘ we belong to Young America, and we are not 
to travel in the roads in which crowned heads have 
traveled. Weare a democratic people, and it would be 
absurd for us to be led by the nose by aristocrats. This 
is 2 new country, and we have new institutions, and we 


; Ought to be larger and more venturesome than they are 


be hereditary. In either case, a man learns: in one+ in Europe. We have progress on the brain.” Yes, 
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but that progress which leads to the penitentiary bad 
better pot be on the brain! 

We cannot clearly define this, nor show exactly where 
the lines run; but that there.is in a free people a tendency 
to licentiousness in the sense of a large and unregulated 
liberty of doing what they please there can be no 
doubt. Men are not so afraid of violating canons, and 
maxims, and institutions, and, usages in this country as 
they are in older countries, where they have less in- 
telligence and more conscience. 

Then the ambition of men in this land to rise to an 
equality with their fellow-men is a very powerful in- 
fluence. Nowhere else is there so little contentment as 
among us. Indeed, yeast is mixed with every man that 
is raised on this soil. Everywhere we are taught, in the 
family, in the church, ard on the street, not to stop 
where we begin, but to go on, and on, and on. 

One of the outworkings of this tendency is the feel- 
ing that every man has a right to be rich, and the feel- 
ing on the part of every man that somehow or other he 
has been wronged if he has not got his share of the 
wealth that is produced. Men go about saying, ‘‘ We 
are free and equal”; and men that work with the spade 
look at men who are not working at all, but who have 
means, and say, ‘‘ Somehow or other they are aristo- 
crats while we are common laborers, and there is some- 
thing wrong about that.” Men who receive small 
salaries say, ‘‘ What right have the Vanderbilts and 
Astors and great nabobs to roll in wealth while we are 
down here toiling for a mere pittance?” Men claim, 
substantially, that equality before the law means equali- 
ty in the product of skill and labor. I hold that every 
man is equal to every other man in this, that he has a 
right to breathe, to eat, to drink, to sleep, and to make 
the most of himself that he can. I hold that every 
man is equal in size to every other man that is not a bit 
bigger than he 1s. I hold that a man who, taking 
hold of a lever, can raise just a hundred pounds is 
equal to every other man who can raise just one 
hundred pounds; but he is not equal to a man who can 
raise five hundred pounds; and you cannot make 
him equal to him except by developing his strength. 
Men are what they are; and when they stand before the 
law they are politically equal; but in any other sense 
are men equal? Are men equal in avoirdupois? Do 
they weigh aJike? Are they equal in the power of the 
eye? Are they equal in the endowments of the ear? 
Are they equal in the eloquence of the tongue? Are 
they equal in the gift of music? Are they equal in re- 
finement? Are they equal in genius? Are they equal 
in respect of physical things, even? Are there men 
who, in the shop, bave bands just alike? Are there 
men who, in the atbletic circle, have feet just alike? 
Men are individualized everywhere; and every man 
stands for that which he 7. Thought power, imagina- 
tive power, moral power, and social power—these dif- 
fer in different men; and when you say that one man is 
‘*as good as another,’’ it depends upon who that other 
is. A manis not as good as everybody, he is not as 
good as anybody, he is what he is, so far as intercom- 
parisons are concerned; and there is no heresy greater 
than that which bas grown out of the expression, ‘‘ Men 
are born free and equal.” We have some rights before 
the law without regard to class, or condition, or any- 
thing else; we have some rights before the law which 
were not recognized by the monarchs and aristocrats of 
Europe; and so faras that sphere is concerned this dec- 
laration of freedom and equality is true; but outside of 
that sphere it is a gigantic lie, and there is pot a word 
of truth in it. Yet men in society are more or less in- 
fluenced by an erroneous feeling that they are inde- 
pendent and free citizens, and by a false idea of equali- 
ty. So there have come not only grumblings and 
envyings and strifes and rivalries, but, more lately, new 
theories. A whole cockatrice’s nest of eggs is being 
hatched out, and men are goiag to revolutionize society, 
and are going to treat mankind as we treat straw in a 
straw-cutter when we prepare it for our horses, taking 
a machine and cutting it into pieces justsolong. With 
straw, that is very well; but with men, it is a very poor 
practice. The idea of putiing everything into the 
hands of the government, under the general adminis- 
tration nominally of the whole people—the man must, 
it seems to me, have been drunk, and then inspired by 
the devil, who invented such a notion. 

It is most preposterous and most absurd to make the 
attempt to overrule the intense individualizations of 
mankind, with the several gradations which belong to 
their relative degrees of power, and to introduce a doc- 
trine of agrarianism. A civilization whose ideal is 
moss, and which decrees that there shall be no trees 
bigger than moss, must measure by the lowest standard, 
and bring everything down to it. 

Now out of this grows uneasiness in the direction of 
the development of large properties. A man sees about 
him men who are prosperous aud rich, and he takes his 
idea of what he would like to achieve not from man- 
hood, not from moderate wealth, but from riches; and 
he feels that he has as much right to be wealthy as his 
neighbor, 





Here are two men: they were boys in school togeth- 
er. One of them was unpromising, and stood nowhere 
in his class. Tne other had genius, and carried off the 
honors of the school. They went out into life, and the 
genius rather wilted, and the stupid booby rather grew ; 
and by-and-by, when it came to the administration of 
things, the man who administered ideas very success- 
fully did not get along well ; and the man that had not 
many ideas went to work, and put this and that togeth- 
er, and stuck to his business qnietly, and developed 
prosperity and wealth. And now when they meet the 
man that in school used to stand high finds that his old 
companion, who was a dull scholar, has got ahead of 
him ; and he has a sense that somehow he has been de- 
frauded. He says, ‘‘If this man who was so gtupid can 
do what he has done, how much more ought I to have 
done who was so smart !” 

But when men enter the sphere of wealth they find 
that they are creatures of circumstances, and that it is 
not always those who desire to be rich that can gain 
wealth, and wisely administer it. They find that there 
are ten thousand obstructions and temptations which 
they have not calculated upon. We must add to this 
the elements of sanguine hopefulness and of conceit. 
There are men who do not think that anybody else but 
themselves can lie successfully. There area great many 
men who would teach their children and their Bible- 
classes that dishonesty is very dangerous in anybody’s 
bands but theirs. I have observed that there is among 
men a kind of conceit which is almost a transformation. 
I have known men and women who had a sense, appa- 
rently almost or quite unconscious, of their superiority, 
such that, to them, a thing was true when once they 
had said it was true, and that whatever they did was 
right because they did it. They had a supreme element 
of self-esteem which eclipsed everytbing else in their 
being. So great was the illusion under which they 
labored that they would tell things which were notori- 
ously untrue, with the conviction that they were true, 
or with the feeling that though they might not have 
been true, if they had said them they were true. They 
would, without the slightest compunction, take things 
which did not belong to them, with the feeling, ‘‘ Be- 
cause I take them that settles it.” 

There is the want of a just discrimination in regard 
to things honest, arising from this intense form of con- 
ceit, which leads a man to think he can do wrong, or 
be wrong, and escape harm. Men under the influence 
of this conceit think that they can do what other people 
cannot, and that in them it will not be such a wrong as 
it would be in others. They believe that they can han- 
dle pitch and not be defiled. They believe that they 
can walk in the fire and not be burnt. They believe 
that they can indulge in deceits avd pretenses and 
treacheries and violations of trust, and that secrecy in 
their case will be a shield which no .disclosure can 
pierce. They believe that they can travel the broad 
road down to the gate of hell and not be lost, because 
they have a little key of repentance which opens a side 
door through which they can whip out and get into 
heaven. There is a strong feeling of that kind in men. 
That is the way in which this conceit acts when it 1s 
joined to a sanguine disposition. 

We are told that there are ways the beginnings of 
which seem right unto men, but the ends of which are 
death. There are ways that begin pleasantly and fruit- 
fully, and seem safe and profitable, as they certainly 
are for the time being; but their end—how is it about 
that? 

A man is in the possession of a very large estate, 
which he is to manage. In the course of time he comes 
to feel, not only that he is the manager of that estate, 
but that in some vague sense the managing power is the 
owning power; and in the administration of it there 
come times when he says, ‘‘ Now it is extremely con- 
venient for me to employ this trust for my own pur- 
poses, in sums greater or less according to the require- 
ments of my business. It will be a loan, of course. 
The Lord knows that in my heart I do not mean dis- 
honesty. I shall pay it all. I shall put it right back 
in the place that I take it from. I do not mean to with- 
hold a penny from the orphans.” But in the complica- 
tions of business he is thrown into embarrassment, and 
he needs fifty thousand dollars to save that which he 
has put into speculation. And his conceit keeps say- 
ing to him, ‘‘ You can manage it; you are shrewd 
enough for that, I hope;’ and he is sure that the 
venture will be profitable, so that he can replace the 
money if he takes it; and he says, ‘‘It will not be 
known; nobody will be harmed, and I shall be bene- 
fited.” And he takes the liberty of departing from 
sound precedent, from his obligation, and from the 
universal understanding of what is right ameng men. 

Thus, under the influence of conceit and an over- 
sanguine temperament, he has taken the first step; but 
when men slide down icy hills the first step leaves them 
no liberty of choosing in respect to the last one. A man 
having started down a glacier has to go. When he has 
commenced descending he cannot stop to count and see 
how many crevasses there are, nor what unsuspected 





dangers open up before him. When a man has begun 
to go down the Mer de Glace it is too late for him to 
make calculations about the risks to his life that he is 
runping. He only sees below the blue and yawning 
abyss into which he will soon p‘unge with a crash, to 
be destroyed forever. It is the first step that deter- 
mines what the succeeding steps shall be. 

So when a man has undertaken to do wrong with an 
idea that he can control the results be is acting under a 
fatal delusion. He has no thought that doing wrong is 
a cancer that has roots running in every direction, 
which though you cut them off develop again in places 
where they are unseen and unsuspected. 

A man says, ‘‘I have six months of hard work 
before me; but if I can get over that I shall not only be 
in easy circumstances, but I shall be a rich man. In 
order to get over it I need some money; and I can help 
myself to it in such a way that nobody shall suffer.” 
So he forges one note, and a second, and a third. 
When he has forged one uf these notes, and raised the 
money on it, and found it profitable, the vampire of 
deceit fans him while he sucks his blood. He takes the 
first note up when it becomes due and says, ‘‘ That 
thing is settled, and there is no harm in it.” When 
the second one is about to come due he takes it up and 
says, ‘‘ There is no harm in that.” When the third one 
comes due he takes it up and says, ‘* There is no harm 
in that.” And he prides himself on his smartness, 
and says, ‘‘ These blunderers that step out of the 
regular way of business and are caught I pity; but a 
man of sense and skill can do many things that other 
folks cannot.” 

No sooner has he got safely through that emergency 
than another comes upon him, and be resorts to the 
same means of procuring money. He did not mean 
any wrong before, and he does not now. ‘‘ On no,” he 
says, ‘‘God knows that my heart is honest, although 
my hand is a little dishonest” And he forges another 
series of notes—four of them. They are to run three 
months. He takes up one at the end of the first three 
months, and another at the end of the second three 
months, and the third at the end of another three 
months, and he has a bilious fever about a week before 
he was voing to take up the fourth ; and he is on his 
back, and is delirious, and does not know what is going 
on; and when the fourth note comes due he is found 
out, and is nabbed. He was the superintendent of a 
Sunday-school. Pretty business for a Sunday-school 
superintendent to be caught in! A _ writing-master 
after that sort is not approved among men. And every- 
body says, ‘‘lam amazed! That man was rotten.” I 
beg your pardon, ladies and gentlemen, he was not 
rotten. He was a man who believed that he could set 
aside those methods that had inherent morality in them. 
He was a man who believed that he could ignore with 
impunity what experience had shown was right and 
wrong in the administration of business. Administra- 
tive experience said, ‘* Here is the safe road ;” and this 
man said, ‘‘ It is too long ; by that road I cannot go 
up where I ought to go quick enough ; but there is a 
way in which I can accomplish it by a short cut, and 
do no harm ;” and he was caught, and swamped, in 
trying to make a new road for himself. Now was that 
man corrupted? No. He was fooled by his conceit 
and sanguine feelings ; and he thought he could do an 
unaccustomed thing without committing wrong. 

It is this impression that a man can step off from the 
only road which experience has found to be safe into 
untried ways that has been the delusion of thousands. 
Many and many a man has felt, ‘‘I will take one or 
two steps and then regain myself,” without thinking 
that if they take one step there is another step ordained 
from the beginning of the world that they must take, 
and that that will compel another which they do not 
mean, and that they will find themselves going down 
and down, doing a second wrong to recover themselves 
from the first, and a third to recover themselves from 
the second, and so on through a long concatenation, 
with tears, and prayers, and groanings that cannot be 
uttered, until finally they are destroyed. Many a man 
has gone walking down to hell, hoping all the time that 
he should be saved because he believed that he could 
do things which experience had shown to be dangerous 
and damnable, and escape barm. 

Under such circumstances the man’s career is ended. 
A man.may be full of knowledge, full of understand- 
ing, full of sweetness of nature, full of domesticity, 
and full of refinement ; but the world has no use for 
such a man after he has once been found to be what 
people rudely call ‘* a villain.” 

Now, I discriminate between men who make a trade 
of dishonesty and men who come to dishonesty not be- 
cause they like it, nor because they mean it, but because 
they put themselves into conditions in which, having 
taken the first step in wrong, they are crowded by every 
motive that is sweet, by every love which they have for 
their wife and children, by the hope of reputation, by 
the feeling that religion must not be dishonored, by 
everything that can influence them, and who feel 
within themselves, ‘‘This thing must not_come_out 
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At all hazards save yourself by saving everybody 
else.” 

So reasoning, a man will rob a bank; so reasoning, a 
man will forge a note; and all the time he may have 
amiable, good, conscientious feelings. Therefore, a 
man may be conscientious in wrong things. Many a 
man would not break Sunday who would break open a 
safe. Many aman would be shocked at an irreverent 
word about the Bible who would not be shocked in the 
slightest degree at making a mis-entry in his books. 
The casuistry, the self-deceit, the fantastic illusions 
which creep through men’s minds, the whole necro- 
mancy, the devil’s dreams, that men go through under 
such circumstances, are the most dramatic of any-parts 
of human experience. There are men listening to me 
in this congregation to-night who do not stand a hand’s- 
breadth from everlasting damvation. There are men 
sitting here whose right hands are black with things 
that they ought not to have done, and that have in them 
consequences compared with which the thundercrack 
and the lightning blast are nothing, and which will wipe 
out their names, so that time shall see them no more 
forever. And I say to every man in this house, Do not 
let any haste to be rich lead you to disesteem the 
straightest methods of right and wrong, as they have 
been determined by the experience of ages. 

What, then, shall we do in regard to this spirit which 
is ahroad in our land? What is the way in which to 
treat it? [am satisfied that religion and spiritual char- 
acter have been made a substitute for morality. I am 
satisfied that men have felt that there were a major and 
a minor law, and that if aman had peace with God, 
and great religious joy, and loved to preach the Gospel 
and all that, the spiritual ecstasy which he experienced 
stood him in lieu of carefulness of corduct. On the 
other hard, I see a great manv men who do not spend 
much of their time in worshiping God; the sphere 
which they attempt to fill with a voluntary life is a nar- 
row one; but that narrow sphere has truth ard honor 
init. There are men who do not care for the Bible, or 
Sunday, or the church, or God, particularly, who never- 
theless say, ‘‘Mv capital in this life is irrefragible 
truth and stanch honesty,” and who put irto those 
qualities the whole force of their being, and rise high 
and stand very strong by reason of them. There are a 
great many other men who say, ‘*T9 glorify God and 
enjov him forever is my business,” and who make 
prayers, and warn sinners, and preach the Gospel, and 
uphold the church. and tell about their influence, and 
say that they are doing good every day to everybody 
but who are not horest; who are not manly; who have 
a mean sense of character among men, and are like 
rotten timbers in a bridge which smashes down under 
anyone who goes over it. I am satisfied that while 
revivals of religion are God’s days of mercy, and shed 
licht in darkness, there must be more than revivals of 
religion. Iam satisfied that while faith is to be cult- 
ured in men, faith without works will save nobody.- No 
prayer—not even the prayer of faith—wil! save anv- 
body unless be is an honest man; unless he is truthful; 
unless he is faithful to his obligations; unless he is scru- 
pulous and conscientious in regard to those substantial 
moralities in society which are the outeome and fruit 
of the experience of mankind. 

These minor morals must be preached more. Fathers, 
mothers, you must not play with falsities before your 
children. You must not approve of men who by dex- 
terity and cunning and finesse have seemed to succeed. 
You must not give your countenance to infidelity and 
l-oseness with regard to obligations among men. The 
child must be brought up with a horror of lying. He 
must be trained from the cradle to look with absolute 
abhorrence upon dishonesty. Plain old-fashioned hon- 
esty and truth must be the result of training. We bave 
pot improved upon the ways of our fathers in this re- 
spect. We have got to begin again. The system of 
spirituality which we have superinduced upon common 
morality we ought to have; but the divine law is, 
‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart 
[there comes in the flame of piety], and thy neighbor 
as thyself [the substantial elements of manhond in 
men].” These two things are coupled together by that 
‘‘and” as with a band of iron. There is no wise prin- 
ciple that does not run up into religion, and down into 
morality ; and we must recognize this more in religious 
revivals. 

Men are convicted of sin. What sin? Adam’s ? 
Men are convicted of sin. What sin? Generic sin ? 
Men are convicted of sin. What sin? That of violat- 
ing the Law of God? When a man is convicted of sin 
I want him to get up and say, ‘‘I have been an in- 
famous liar.” When a man is convicted of sin, I want 
him to acknowledge his loose proceedings and fraudulent 
transactions. When a man is convicted of sin the day- 
light of God’s truth should shoot through ali those 
things. But if a man is convicted of sin against the 
universal law of Ged it does not amount to much. It 
is vaporous as the clouds that float over our heads, or 
as clouds which are made up of wind, And it is time 
that more should be preached on this subject. 

I know that men say,“ Religion’ carries morality.” If 
it does it is perfect, but if it does not it is imperfect ; 
and as it is held by many men it does not. It is im- 
perfect in all those respects in which it is made a sub- 
stitute for morality instead of including morality, as is 
often the case in schools, in churches, everywhere. 
There seems to be a dispute onthissubject. On the one 
side are those who tend toward stringency, and on the 
other side are those who tend toward laxity ; and in 
some regards we have been too lenient. On some 
points we bave been too much afraid of being puritani- 
col and strait-laced. This runs all through society. A 

man, for instance, is ashamed for not laughing at a sala- 
cicus stery lest he may be thought to bea prude. Men 
allow their ears to be defiled by imcoming things 





that they know to be vile, because they do not want to 
stand out alone. Men laugh and look ridiculous when 
listening to tales tnat involve fraud, instead of being in- 
dignant, as they ought to. What if a man, in a car 
filled with passengers, should commence a recitation to 
you of his method of picking pockets, as if you and he 
understeod that thing 2 With what indignation would 
you rise up and Jeave his company or make him rise up 
and leave yours! And yet aman will go on and tell 
things which bv a little varnish are made to seem fas- 
cinating, and men will listen to him and go away and 
say, “How sp'endid this man is!” And he will pass 
for a genius among them ; 

We do not abhor iniquity. A lie js not a devil to us. 
We regard it rather as an angel of light from Heaven. 
Dishonesty, big or little, is not repugnant, poignant, 
hitter to us. There must be in us an absolute hatred of 
evil, so that when we see if, we shall at once frown 
upon it, and thunder against it. Young men should be 
taught that it does make a great difference whether a 
man tells the truth or lies ; and whether be is honest or 
dishonest, The old-fashioned doctrine, *‘ Thou. God, 
seest me,” must take the place of the growing illusion 
of science, ‘There is no God but circumstances.” The 
man who is carried away by that illusion says, ‘ If the 
only God is circumstance then I can manage him. I 
can get along if there is nobedy but other men to sbuf- 
fle these cards and deal this game of life with me ; but 
if there is an all-seeing eye, if there is an attentive God 
who holds in his hands the workings of cause and ef- 
fect, and if he declares that the transgressor shall not 
escape the penalty of his wrong doing but shall carry 
it with him here and hereafter, then it behooves me to 
look after my conduct.” 

Why, a burglar will put bis key into the door and 
Tob a bank, though the streets swarm with policemen, 
saying, ‘‘ Nobody will know it, F shall work in the 
dark ;” but there is no darkness that shields a man 
from the eye of God. Darkness is as light to Jehovah. 
There is no distance that can separate us from him. 
Says the Psalmist, ‘‘If I ascend into Heaven, thou art 
there ; if I make my bed in Hades, thou art there. If I 
take the wings of the morning and dwell in the utter- 
most perts of the sea, even there shall thy hand lead 
me, and thy right hand sball hold me,” 

He who carries with him a thought of perfect truth, 
of perfect justice, and of tbe doctrine of the vigilance 
of a God who will vindicate that which is right, destroy 
that whichis wrong, and punish every soul that sins— 
he who carries about with him this thought bas that 
which will be to him a stay and a siaff, a shield against 
temptation, avd a deliverer in the hour of peril. 

‘*Do right, and shame the devil ;” or what is better, 
Do right and please God. Do right and save your own 
soul. Turo not, either to the right or to the left, from 
the straight path. Let no conceit tell you that you, 
with your taper of experience burning, know more than 
all the generations of mankind have known. In every 
case, as between right and wrung, give right the benefit 
of the doubt. Do not doa thing where you do not 
know whether it is right or wrong ; otherwise you will 
runa risk. ‘I do not know; that may be corrosive 
sublimate, or it may be quisine ; however, I will take 
it and run the risk.” Who would talk like that about’ 
drugs ? But you act like that in regard to right and 
wrovg ; aud yet there is no poison ia materia medica 
that is half so dangerous among men as wrong doing. 
Where a thing is uncertain, give a wide berth to it. 
Stand to the right. Hold fast toit. Make your integrity 
worth more to you than honor, power or riches. Stand 
by the lesson of your youth. Srand by the memory of 
your parents, Stand by the teachings of the sanctuary. 
Stand by the law of God. And in this matter stand by 
youiself, that when you shall come to appear in Zion 
aod before God you sball hear bim say, not, ‘* Depart, 
ye workers of iniquity,” but rather, ** Welcome, enter 
into the joy of thy God.” 


fact and Rumor. 


—Servia reassures the Porte of her pacific intentions, 
but the Porte don’t believe a word of it. 

—Temporary roof finished over the patent office, so that 
all the public offices are ready to be burned out. Patent 
records were safe for a few days after the rain storm. 

—General Harlan will probably be appointed to the va- 
cancy on the Supreme Bench. Southerner, Republican. 
Spoken well of by all excepting the utterly irreconcilable. 

—Chief Joseph went into voluntary bankruptcy on the 
5th inst, Colonel Nelson A. Miles, Bvt-Maj. Gen. U.S. A. 
being the receiver. No compromise was granted and the 
failure is absolute. He won’t pay a cent on adollar. News 
was four days in reaching an available telegraph, which 
justifies the suspicion that Joseph purposely selected a 
retired spot wherein to wind up his affairs. 

—First-class mass meeting in Cooper Union on Wednes- 
day night, designed to neutralize Conkling and all other 
unregenerate politicians. There was an immense crowd 
to which G. W. Curtis, Prof. Theodore W. Dwight, ex- 
Gov. Saloman, and Congressman Bacon talked sound sense 
for some three hours. The trouble was that nobody went 
to the meeting who did not agree before-hand with all that 
was going to be said, and the reports were read only by 
people who endorsed the resolutions. 

—The Philadelphia ‘* Press” is no longer J. W. Forney’s. 
He sold out on Thursday to his editor in chief for $180,000, 
mostly cash. Fair salary that editor in chief must have 
had. Better than a Post Sutlership three years ago. An- 
other editorial change is the retirement of Albert Rhodes 
from the Washington ‘‘ Nation.” 

—It has taken the English Postal authorities several 
weeks to communicate officially what every one knew 
through the press long ago, namely, the fact that potato- 
beetles are sent through the mails in considerable quan- 














tities. All such beetles are now regularly notified that 
they are contraband. What an American public wants to 
know is whether the principles for which our fathers 
fought are to be abandoned. Is the private correspon- 
dence of an American citizen less sacred than the 
deck of an American ship? We thought the press-gang- 
right-of-search question was settled by the Treaty of 
Ghent, but it looks as though another parallel misunder- 
standing were imminent. 

—Down went the Republican house in Ohio on Monday 
to the tune of 30,000 majority for the other side. The 
Workingmen’s party did it to a very large extent. They 
withdrew from both parties and did not seem particu- 
larly to respect the feelings of either. Democratic major- 
ity on joint ballot forty-one, more or less, according to the 
partisanship of the calculator. 

—In Iowa the vote was light, but the Republican major- 
ity was heavy, about 40,000, being a large gain over the 
election of two years ago. 

—The “ Rittershaftliche Bank” is the latest failure in 
Germany. It had a capital of $5,000,000, deposits of 
$6,000,000, and has discounted bills to the amount of some 
$15,000,000, There is great excitement over the failure 
and stories of suicides and absconding directors are as rife 
as they usually are in America under the same circum- 
stances. 

—Perseverance is a virtue not wholly confined to the 
calendar of saints. Here, now, is Peter B. Sweeney, who, 
if the ‘“‘ Tribune” is rightly informed deserves to be canon- 
ized if perseverance is the only quality needed. He is said 
to be quietly working, with a lot of his old associates who 
were in the potential mood in former days, to recapture 
Tammany. They can command lots of money, and upon 
the whole it would not be surprising to see them succeed and 
send Tweed to the State Senate from his old district. There 
are a good many people in New York who would regard 
such a consummation as too good a joke to vote against. 
Such is the educating power of a free country. 

—Take a turn with one hand about your watch-guard 
and keep the other hand on your wallet when you are di- 
recting a pickpocket who says he has lost his way. A 
gentleman of this city failed to do this in the case of one 
Reynolds, and had to give chase to said Reynolds, and 
afterwards appear against him in court. Reynolds sen- 
sibly plead guilty, and got five years at Sing Sing instead 
of the gratuitous plunder on which he had set his heart. 

—The Boston University School of Oratory held its 
opening exercises on Thursday morning, October 11, at its 
new quarters in the Congregational building. The large 
hall was well filled with students new and old. A selection 
from the Scriptures was read by Miss Anna Basight, and 
after prayer by Rev. Dr. Potter, addresses were made by 
Prof. Monroe, Dean of the school, President Warren, Pro- 
fessor Henry W. Hudson, and Professor Robert R. Ray- 
mond. The steady growth of the school is shown by the 
following totals. The regular students during the four 
years it has occupied the building now outgrown were, 
first year, 56; second, 48; third, 56; fourth, 70. 

—Minister Pierrepont resigns to take effect Dec. 1st. and 
Mr. Evarts says under interview, that ‘It has been gener- 
ally understood that Mr. Pierrepont would resign some- 
time in the immediate future, but further than that, or 
officially, I know nothing.” 

—Deadwood is directing its attention to politicsand wants 
the Black Hills turned into a territory. A delegation has 
left for Washington with the intention of securing early 
attention to the proposition. 

—‘* Minnette,” a pretty white cat, ‘ with a pensive eye” 
won the great cat-race in Belgium, beating ‘‘ Lolo” the 
favorite, a large tortoise-shell, who became demoralized, 
‘“‘jumped the course” and has not since been heard of. 
Distance four miles. Time not given. Prize, a silver 
coffee pot. Inducement, getting home. 

—Congress met om Monday, elected Mr. Randall Speaker 
and did the rest of the organization business generally 
according to precedent. Now if they will pass the needed 
appropriations, confirm the necessary appointments, and 
go back to their alleged homes they will deserve the grati- 
tude of the country. They won't, though! They'll tinker 
the currency, and dispute about resumption till next sum- 
mer. 

—Some Western genius has boldly asserted in the St. 
Louis ‘‘ Globe-Democrat” that Captain Carraway, of the 
steamer “ Bee Wing” (singular how accurate these stories 
always are in the matter of names and dates!) encountered 
a live pterodactyl on the Mississippi River. Strange as it 
may seem, there are people who half believe this yarn, and 
it is for their benefit that we print this reference to a story 
which is merely a flight of Western humor! 

—The funeral of Archbishop Bayley was attended by an 
immense concourse of people at Baltimore last week. It is 
estimated that fifty thousand persons viewed the body as 
it lay in state. 

—Philadelphia mediums caught materializing spirits 
through decidedly physical processes. Tried. Proved 
guilty. Jury,a case of eleven obstinate men. Twelfth 
man wouldn't vote for conviction. Judge wanted to order 
a verdict, but couldn't, and so the materializers go free. 

—Barney Donohue, the striker who got off so easily in 
New York, has had a quartette of indictments found 
against him in New Jersey, and lies in prison in default of 
bail. 

—The Seventh Regiment, N. Y. 8S. G., paraded on Satur- 
day with full ranks, its veteran corps, and tens of thou- 
sands of spectators, to lay the cornerstone of its new 
Armory, at Sixty-sixth street and Fourth avenue. Day 
brilliant. Turn-out brilliant. Band superb. Everything 
lovely, and enough money subscribed to insure the com- 
pletion of the armory. His honor the Mayor, Mr. Secre- 
tary Evarts and Grand Master Couch (Masonic) made 
addresses or otherwise took part in the ceremonies. 
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Financial. 








From Monday, October 8, to Saturday, 
October 13. 
Financial Quotations—Gold.— 
Monday. Wednesday, Saturdav 
Oct. 8. Oct. 10. Oct, 13. 


Gold (highest) ..... 1025 ...-c00. W2K.....-- LOUK 
Legai Tenders.....97.27 ...ce000 M.21 .00.-55. M21 


Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 


S seccece 108% cove. 309% 
sorveee WOOK seveeee 110% 


Sixes. (881. r. 
Sixes. 1881, ¢ 





44s. 1891. ¢... 104 

4s. registered,!907.. 100% .. 
4s, small coupon .. 10:34 
Currency s1X@s. ... 120% 





Bids for State Bonds. 








Alabama 58, ’85..... 38 N.Y. 68, C. L. 1877... — 
ao 58, °86..... 38 N.Y. 68. C.L. 1878... — 
do 8s. '86..... 38 N.Y. 66. G.R. 1887... — 
a0 88. "58.... 38 N.Y. 68, G.C. 1887... — 
do 88,A.&C.R. — N.Y. te. G.L. 1883... — 
do 8B, “YZ...0. ) N.Y. 68. G.L.. 1891... 
do 8s, '93..... W N.Y. 48, G.L. 1892... — 

Ark. tis, tunded..... 8 N.Y. 68. G.L. m - 

do 7s, U.R&Fts. 14 y ° am 

do 73.M.&i.R... — — 

dois, L.R.P.B.AN. — & 15 

dois,M.O.&R... 4 67 

do 7s, Ark. U. BR... 67 

Connecticut ts.... 107 48 

ya. Hs. i 48 

a0 78. New vonds. 106 1% 

do 7s ind’sed. s 

do 78, 01d vonds 104 . = 

Lg 

ao 2%... 1% 
40 do 8.2 = 
Ohio 68, ’81...... eee a 
GD Thee cccee 
Rhode island ts.... 17 
South Carolina ts.. 40 
do #s.Jan.4Ju. 
do 68. Avr.& Oc. 30 
do F’g Act, #6... 3 





8s, L.B.. 
do 88, L.B., i875 33 * do L.C.. '39J.aJ. 40 
8s. 1900.. 





do \e oo. do L.C. °89 — au 
do 78. consoi’d. 81% 0 78 Of 1885..... 30 
Mich. te, ’78- 7Y..... 101 do Non- rand. do. 1% 
ao 6s, 1883 Tenn. 6s, old... 42x 
do 78. '9.. 10 68,new....... 42% 
Missour' 4s. o ts, new ser... 42% 
ao fe. ’77. Va. 6s, Old ......-+6+ 
ao 68. '78 do n.b.. 1866.... W 
L’e bds.due’82to’W0 ee ao n.b.. 196.... 3 
Funding b, '4-5.... 106 do consol...... 


ao ex. mat, coup 57 
do consol., 24 se. 40% 


% 
Asvium or U.d. '92.. 106% 
H. & St.J. due ’86.. 105 


H. & St. J.. " do deferred...... 5% 
N.Y. D. of Co. 3. ths 1924.. 74 
N. f° B's Loan do smal) b..... — 
N.Y. 68 do Negis....... .73%4 





Sudden Exchange.— 


60 days. 3 days. 
London prime bankers, 4.80G4.816 4.8634@4.8614¢ 








Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending October 13, 1877. 


Butter.—Receipts for the week were %6,575 
packaves. Exports 5,090 packages. Bright lively 
fail make worth from 27 to 30 cents selis quick tu 
local and near by trade, also a few of the best 
marks creamery are in demand at 23 and in rare 
cases M4 and 45 cents; on the balance of the stock 
offering the tone is weaker, our outside quotations 
difficult to obtatn, and butter piling up in cellars. 
Shippers are taking hold sparingly and there is no 
backbone to the market. We quote: Fine fresh 
creamery, 32@3%c.; fine fall private dairy, 2%@30c; 
fair to good fall butter, 24@2%6c.; entire dairies 
South andmiddle tier crop, 24@26c.; entire dairies 

Northern Welsh, 25@2‘c.; picked up lots North- 
ern butter, 21@23c. Western entire dairies, 22@ 
25c.; Western mill butter, 17@20c.; common packing 
butter, li@l6e. 

Cheese— Keceipts forthe week were 32,100 boxes. 
Exports 26,266 boxes. Gold 103. Cable tés. Th® 
market is stronger on fine September, and we 
advance quotation of such «. summer cheese 
and seconds are dull. We quote: Fine September 
make 134% @13Xc.; fair to good 12@ 3c.; skimmed 6@ 
0c. 

Kags are steady at about former prices. We 
quote: Fine fresh eggs, per aoz., 21@22c ; Western 
and Canada, 20@2!c. 

Dressed Poultry and Game.—We quote: 
Chickens. per !b., .3@1ic,; fowds, 14@i3c.; turkeys, 
l3@l6e, ; ducks, M4@l5c.; partridges, per pair, H@R0c.; 
grouse, %c.@$1. 

Beans.—We quote: Mediums, per bush., $1.%@ 

2.10; marrows, $2.30@#2.40. 

Beeswax.—Pure wax per Ib., 27@28c. 

Dried Apples.—Fancy sliced, 7@8c.; quarters, 
5@bec. 

Green Apples.—By car-load lots, 2.60@2.75. 

Cr anberries—Jersey in bushel crates, 1.5@2.25. 


David W. Lewis & Co. 
‘BUTTER ON COMMISSION.” 


SALES QUICK AND PROMPT, AND MONEY 
AS SOON AS POSSIBLE. 


We specially solicit consignments of your Fall- 
make Butter. Address letters and mark packages: 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CoO., 
NEW YORK. 


10 PER CENT. NET. 















Kansas, Missouri and Iowa Improved 

Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds guar- 

anteed. We guarantee, as an assurance 

that we luan not to exceed one-third of 
the actual value. In over six years’ business 
never lost a dollar; never delayed a day on inter- 
est or principal ; no investor t rough us ever did 
or ever will get an acre of land. Send for particu- 
lars and references. J. B. WATKINS 
CO.,. LAWRENCE, KAN., or HENRY DICKINSO 
Manager, 243 Broadway, New York. 





8 u] 0 of Interest 
lowa Bonds & Mortgages 


GY: W. FRANK & DARROW, BANKERS, and 

(Fr Negotiators of oo. Corning, Lowa, and 1% 
Broadway (Western Union Building), New York, 
— nee on the best improved tarms in lowa, 

t § to 10 per cent. interest. Always first liens 
ond improved pares never exceeds one-third the 
cash value of the land alone. The bonds have 
coupons attached. and the interest ts paid semi- 
annually, at the Central National Bank, in New 
York, and the principal, when due, at the same 
bank. Several years’ experience of the firm in 
loaning, has shown these loans to be 
FECTLY SAFE! Toe interest and principal 
have always been paid when due wit*out the loss 
of aaoliar. Send to Geo. W. Frank & Darrow for 
full printed particulars, or call at the New York 
office, and examine maps and applications for 
loans in sums ranging from $500 to $5,00U. We refer 
by permission to 
WM. A. Ay! HEELOCK, Esq., Pres. Cen. National 


Ban 

GIL MAN. SON & CO., 
Piace, N. Y. 

H.C, FALNES TOCK, Esq., First Nat’! Bank, N.Y. 

HENRY H. PALMER. Ksq., New Brunswick ‘Ba. 

J.H. MORKISON, Esq., 422 West 23d St., New York. 

HON. AUGUSTUS FRANK, Banker, Warsaw, N.Y. 

CHAS. J. STARR, Ksq.. Stamford, Ct 

EK. oe. Esq., of Dun, B.rlow & Co., 335 Broad- 

way w York. 

AARON Meacy Y, Esq.. 5 Ferry St., New York. 

iON. .W. PATTER ERSON, eee ¥. 

G. WELLS ROOT, Ksq., Hartford, Conr 

eat Ly & UDELL, Attorneys, 52 William St., 


New York. 

Dr. rE. R. PEASLEE, 29 Madison Avenue, New 
or 

HAZEN, WHITNEY & CO., 392 Broadway, New 
ork. 


THE NORTH - EASTERN 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
OF BRATTLEBUKO, VT. 


This New England Association issues policies 
limited to $1,000 and $2.01 only. It has a reguiar 
charter, with a paid-up capita! of #100,000 ara inai- 
vidual tiability of stockholders. The plan is that 
of mutual contribution, in small advance pay- 
ments, enabling any labouring man or mechanic to 
carry $1,000 insurance. It bas nv object, underany 
circumstances, in failing ; nothing t. gain by lapses 
—its members paying cr thetr insurance as Laey 
go and keeping the * reserves in their own puck- 


Bankers, 47 Exchange 





ets. 

This safe and reliable insurance is furnished at 
actual cost, which for the past three years of 
its existence has been less than half that of * old- 
olan, high-rate, reserve’ companies 

The average unnuai cost thus far—excluding a 
small admission fee which is for life—tor $1, 
policies has been as follows: 


Age 18 to 2 DR ccccseccecccccnseseccces of #1 39 
3% * #.. -- 1263 

2" 14 39 
a 1749 





The annual cost “decreases with the increase of 
pws T cemonumns The age-limit now is 15 to 60 


7For “further information and terms on applica- 


tions made direct to the Home Office, address the 
secretary. 


Ex-Gov. F. HOLBROOK, Pres, 
JAS. DALTON, Sec’y. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company. 
120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 





Capital Paid in Cash........... $500,000 00 


Reserves tor all Liabilities, 
inctuding Reinsurance........ 633,489 45 
Net Surplus.........ccccscccccoses . 509, 393 14 14 


Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1877.. $1, 64:2,882 59 59 


B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
{. REMSEN LANE. Secretarv. 








AMERICAN Sports.—This brilliantly illus- 
trated series in SCRIBNER’S is continued in 
the November number in a paper entitled 
‘“* Canvas-back and Terrapin,” by W. McKay 
LaFFAN, of Baltimore, illustrated’ by the 
author himself. Col. WaRtNG’s strikingly 


illustrated papers on the Saddle-horse are 
begun in the November ScRIBNER, the 
first being devoted to ‘‘ Thoroughbreds and 
Arabians.” 


ANSAS FAR 





AND 


FREE HOMES. 


Kaneas display of products at Centenn'al sur- 

ssed all other States. KMANS4&S PACIFIC 

- W. CO. offers largest body of good lands in 
KANSAS at lowest prices and best terms, Plenty 
of Gov't lands FREE for Homesteads. For copy 
of “KANSAS PACIFIC eer Se. 
address Lund Commissioner, K. P. R’y 
Salina, Kansas. 


CEO. DEVERALL, 


IMPORTER OF 


HUMAN HAIR 


And mannfacturer of Wigs, Toupees, and every 
Description of Ornamental! Hair Work, 233 Fulton 
Street. Bet. Concord and :illary Sts., Brooklyn. 


Shirts 30 to 50 Cts. 


Buy Printed Shirt Pattern Goods, and get a per- 
fect fitting Shirt at ha'f the usual price. Printed 
on all the Standard Bleached Shirtings in all sizes 
and for sale by all Drygoods deaters. e guar- 
antee a fit if cut according to nee PRINTED 
SHIRT PATTERN Co. Port Chester .N. Y. 


PATENTS 


- Lue N, Solicitor of Patents. Wasbing- 
ea No Patent. No Pay, Send for Circular 


5 LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name,l’c. 
40 in case 13, 26 Styles Acquaintance Cards, 10c. 
Ag’ts outfit 10c. Dowd & Co., Bristol,Conn. 




















BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 


AGENTS WANTED. 











Brooklyn Philharmonic. |< 


THEODORE THOMAS, Cenductor. 
Subscription books are now open at the Office of 
the Society, Messrs. CHANDLER BROTHERS, Mon- 

tague Street, adjoining the Academy of Music. 
Subscriptions will also be received by any mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors. The priees areas 





follows: 
5 Concerts and 15 Rehearsals............. -...++. $8 00 
oe... rr nee 5 00 
15 Rehearsals Ony..........ccccscccsecccccccscces 5 00 
Single Concert Tickets to Non-Subscribers.... 1 50 
Fxtra Concert Tickets to Subscribers.......... 1 00 
Tickets for Ist ene 2d Bqbeaseats, each........ 38 
eee eee eee i 
Reserved Seats in Balcony 4 each Concert.. 0 75 
Dress Cir -08 


The number of scene is limited to twelve 
hundred. The Sale to members only of Reserved 
Seats at auction will be hereafter announced. 

lst Rehearsal ene % | . 

L. eae. President. 
B. T. FROTHINGHAM, Secretary, 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Fine China and Glas< Goods, Majolica, 
edgwood and Fayence Ware. A fine as- 

sortment of Clecks, Bronzes. and Elegant 
ancy Goods of our own importation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


__ and No. 146 State St., Chicago. 


Brooklyn QQ Cent Store. 


497 & 499 Fulton St., cor. Bridge, Brooklyn. 
Light House Furnishing Goods, Wal! Bracke!«, 
Bohemian Vases, tad and Seasonable Novel- 
ties in TAA varie 
MES E. ‘KA MSEY & cO., » Proprs. 


JENR VY MOLLENHAUER’S 


COLLECE OF MUSIC, 


56 Court St. over Smith & Bunce’s music rooms. 
[Instruction given in all branches of music. A 
thorough foundation laid for beginners. style and 
finish given ——— pupils. 
OLA. ENHAUER, Director. 





_E. E.GRA BS, Secretary. 


J. R. OTTMAN, 
Confectioner and Baker. 


FRUIT CAKE, Ornamental! and Plain. 

FANCY CAKE, twenty varieties. 

MACAROON, NAUGAT, and COCOANUT PYR- 
AMIDS. 

BONED TURKEY, SALADS, JELLIES, CREAMS 
and ICES. 

LOANS of SILVER, CHINA, LINEN, and GLASS. 

COLORED or FRENCH WAITERS. 


_449 FI FULTON ST., near Jay, Brooklyn. 


JOURNEAY & BURNHAM, 


126 and 128 Atlantic St,, 
BROOKLYN, 
Have this season a iarger assortment of 


DRESS COODS 


than ever before offered, consisting of all the 
choice styles of Paris Novelties, etc. 
COLORED SILKS, 
and Velvets to match the dfferent shades of over- 
dress meterials. 
LYONS BLACK SILK. 


of all the reliable makes. Also, 


American Black Silks. 


And all at greatly reduced prices. 


MOURWNINC COODS. 


of every description, and all the choice Novelties 
in Black. 
FRINGES AND GALLOON TRIMMINGS 
in great variety. 
A full line of HOSIERY in Cotton, Wool, 
Lisle Thread, and Wool Legs with Cotton feet. 


_EVERY DEPARTMENT COMPLETE, 


ESTABLISHED 1839. 
S.B. STEWART. LL. V. D. HARDENBERGH. 


CARPETINGS, OIL CLOTHS, 
and UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 

















Axminsters, $2.00 to $3.50. 
Mogquettes, 2.00 to 3.50. 
Weltons, 2.00 to 3.25. 
Velvets, 1.50 to 2.50. 
Body Brussels, 1.50 to 2.00. 
Tapestry Brussels, 1.00 to 1.25. 


THREE. PLY. INGRALN8, OIL CLOTHS, LIN- 
LEUMS. MATTINGS, RUGS, MATS, &c. 
LA CR CURTAINS. LAMBR ULNS, CORNICES, 
HAIR MATTRESSES 
WINDOW SHADES, White, Colored and Gilt. 


STEWART & CO., 


174 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 


MANACED BY LADIES. 
Brooklyn Employment Bureau. 


29 Capcord Street, between Fulten and 
ington treet s, Brooklyn. 
ame. — of all kinds. We do not promise 
perfection, but try to oto good women for do- 
pestic service without to nationality or 
religion. N.B.—Wet Nurses supplied. 





Agents wanted for ’ 

Sfahe 5 scemen tn Br- MARCH’S WORKS 

Home Life in the Bible. 

\ and Vur Father's House. 

No books ever published have receivea such 
universal approval from the Press, Ministers and 
leading men everywhere. The choice reading, fine 
steel engravings, and superb bindings, make them 
welcome in every home. One sample sells = Seva 
for terms. Begin a paying business at on 
J.C. McCURDY & CU.,, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ACENTS 
WANTED 


For The Comp! ete Preacher, a monthly de- 
voted gyn y to publication of greatest ser- 
mons —- living preachegs. Alse for 
_~F tan Pulpit, a monthly invaluable to 
every minister or Bibie stucent. 2.00 a year for 
either morthly. Sample 25 cts. The best thing 
for agents. Cash commissions. Send fer Cir- 
cular, RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER AGENC ee 
21 Barclay 8&t., N. ¥. 


BIG PAY to Agents selling my 10 new articles 

meres err thongs ag Jewelry, etc. Send 

‘or catalogue. HK. Morris, Chicago, ll. 
ACENTS WANTED 

FOR OUR FAMILY STORY PAPER, THE 


“NEW WORLD,” 


containing the cream of the latest English period- 
icals. $1.50 per year. 33 per cent to 
agents. Send for Sample Copy free. 
E. J. DICKINSON & CO., 
164 Greenwich St.. N. Y. City. 

















MAGIC 


FOUNTAIN PEN. 
This pen writes without ink, does 
not corrode, will outwear 12 best 
steel pens. Sample by mail on 
receipt of 10 cents, 3 for % cents. 
Une gross by mail $2. Special 
rates on larger quantities. Also 
dealers in Pencils, Pens, and 
Holders, Stationery, and all 
kinds of Novelties. 

Catalogue Free! Address, 
CITY NOVELTY CO., 
108 South Sth Street, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 





EMPLOYMENT. 
$35.00 TO $105.00 PER MONTH 
can be made in every community by apy man or 
woman of intelligence and energy. Business 
light, easy and respectesble. Send for circular, 
which gives full particulars. P. W. ZIFGLER & 
CO. Philadelphia, Pa. ; St. Louis, Mo.; Cincinnati, 
0.; Chicago, Il. 








Agents Wanted! Metals and Diplomas Awarded 


for HOLMAN'S PICTORIAL BIBLES 


2000 «A, Address for new circulars. 
A. J. HOLMAN & CU., 93) ARCH 8t.. Phila. 





Boys and CIRLS 


ARE MAKING MONEY RAPIDLY 
eg ing Cards, Labels, marking clothing, 
n FAMILY PRINTER and complete 






SOrETN Se "0 pare z 


Jo'Y our Own px nting 


NO EXPENSE, except for ink and paper, afer 
ren fe, GOLDING'S ¢ OFFICIAL PRESS and 
—_ rat ae a Se mee y Ba apie 


Outfits: from: $iu up 


Send two Sor new TUustrated Catalogue, 
GOLDING & CO.,Manujrs. Fort- Hill So, Boston. 
r day at home. Sampies worth $5 

$5 to $20 PreesStinson & Con Portland ‘Mer 
— The choicest in the world—Importers’ 
, Prices—Largest Company in America— 
* staple article— pleases every body — Trade 
continually increasing— —_., wanted every- 
where—best inducements —don't waste time—Send 
for Circular to Robert Wells, Pres't of the Original 
American Tea Co., 44 Vesey st., N.Y. P.O. Box, 1287. 


a year to Agents. Ovfft and a 
$25 Shot Gun sree. For terms ade 
dress, J. Worth & Co., St.Louis, Mo. 


WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 
world 


















Sample watch an a outfit tree to Agentas 
For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago 





$1 2 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


$5 to $10 a day to Wide Awake Agente. Sample 
and Catalogue free. R. L. FLETCHER, |! Dey St. N.Y 


Salary. Salesmen wanted to sell our 
Staple Goods to dea-ers. No pedéting 
Expenses paid. Pe: ermancetemple 
meut. address S. A. GRANT & &c 
2,4, y 446 & 8 Home &t., Cincinnau, o 


) Salesmen to sell to Merehants, Sal- 
ary and expenses paid to acceptable men. 
ANTE! City Manufacturing Co., St. Louis Ma 


The Tip Top Package Is Wie mirpeo. 0d 
Ay selling out. READ A see. 

heets Note Paper, 15 Envelopes, 
Paci Penholder, Golden Pen.Set ot Ele- 
gant Gold Stone Sleeve Buttons, Gents 


Lake e Diamond Pin, Amethyst Stone Rinc inlaid with 

gt sae hyst Stone Scarf Pin, Goid-plated Wedding hing, 

Rosebud Ear 4 Ladies Flowered and Slivered Ha: Pin, 

fer Fancy Set Pin & Drops, Gold-piate Collar bution, Ge nts 

= _— Wath oy ood = Set of Three Gold riated = ds, 
he entire Lot sent post- for 80 
aun EXTRAORDIN rT; INDUC . 


MENTS TO 4GENTS. i BRIDE 
Clinton Place, New York: 

















ScrrBNER for November has a paper on 
“The Countess Potocka,” giving the roman- 
tic life of a lady, with whose portrait (here 
reproduced) every one is familiar, but of 
whose history nearly every one is ignorant. 
Mrs. HERRICK has an article on “ Bees.” 
Miss TraFton’s story, “ His Inheritance,” 
is continued, and tells about ‘‘ The Cousin 
on the Jersey Shore,” and ““A Game of 


” 


5 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





Vor. XVI, No. 16. 








Science and Art. 





THE AQuaRIuM.—This place of scientific instruction and 
amusement has in a great measure recovered from the 
malicious act of some miscreant who last spring threw 
some poisonous matter into one of the tanks and so caused 
the death within a few moments of hundreds of valuable 
fishes. It is particularly worth visiting just now on ac- 
count of the great Octopus, or Devil-fish, which was 
stranded at Trinity Bay, Newfoundland, during the Sep- 
tember gale, captured by two fishermen and taken to St. 
John’s, where it was at first exhibited and then sold, fall- 
ing at last fnto the hands of an agent of the Aquarium. 
A correspondent of the ‘‘ World” thus describes its capture 
and gives measurements taken shortly afterward: 

“T have carefully taken the measurement of the monster, 
and the following are the dimensions: “ The two long tenta- 
cles are each 30 feet; the body 10 feet in length, making the 
total length from the termination of the outstretched long 
arms to extremity of the tail 40 feet. The long tentacles are 
thin and touch as leather, being only 5 inches in circumfer- 
ence except at the extremities, where they broaden out and 
are 8 inches in cireumterence. The body at its thickest part 
is nearly 7 feet in circumference. There are eight short arms, 
which at the point of junction with the central mass are 17 
inches in circumference, but at their extremities taper down 
to fine tongue-like points, having rows of suckers aloLg one 
side. Itried to count these suckers on one arm, which is 11 
feet in length, and made out 250, large and small; so that 
the eight arms must contain 2,000 suckers; the long arms 
perbaps 250 more. The head or central mass, from which the 
arms radiate, is 444 feet in circumference. Unfortunately the 
delicate eyes had been destroyed on the voyage or in putting 
it on board; but the socket of one measured 8 inches in di- 
ameter. The appearance of the animal when in the water is 
described by the fishermen as extraordinary. The tail had 
got fast on a rock as it was swimming backward, and it was 
rendered powerless. In its desperate’efforts to escape the 
ten arms darted about in all directions, lashing the water into 
foam, the thirty-fcot tentacles in particular making lively 
play as it shot them out and endeavored to get a * purchase” 
witn their powerful suckers so as to drag itself into deep 
water. It was only when it became exhausted and the tide 
receded that the fishermen ventured to approach it.” 

As shown at the Aquarium the creature is sufficiently 
horrible to satisfy the most exacting student of Victor 
Hugo. His bulk and length of limb have shrunk somewhat 
and the alcohol in which he is kept will not wholly pre- 
vent farther change. This is the first specimen of this 
size that has ever been captured in a perfect condition. 
In general appearance it reminds the unscientific obser- 
ver of a huge spider. We quote a description of its living 
habits : ‘* [ts mode of moving through the water is remark- 
able. Behind the head on one side a tube or funnel is vis- 
ible, which is connected with the bronchial or breathing 
organs. The water is admitted to these organs by valves, 
which allow it to enter on the muscular dilatation of the 
body ; and when the water so admitted has communicated 
its oxygen to the blood it is expelled by this tube, just as 
in the case of fishes it is driven out at the gills. But then 
this effete water, after purifying the blood of the creature, 
is not merely got rid of, but is utilized so as to be subser- 
vient to the movements of the animal. By ejecting the 
water through the funnel with force it is, by the reaction 
of the surrounding medium, enabled to dart backward 
with amazing rapidity. This is its usual mode of locomo- 
tion, and nothing can surpass the ease and elegance of 
such movements. The body is just visible above the sur- 
face of the water; the funnel is at work below, like a 
hydraulic engine, ejecting the water, while the triangular 
fin which forms the tail acts the part of a front rudder and 
directs the way. It also moves forward by means of the 
fin-like expansion of its tail, and sideways by means of 
the side-fins or the expansions of the mantle. It can also 
use its arms and legs and crawl along the bottom of the 
sea with its head downwards. The backward motion, 
however, is that which is most graceful and natural in the 
giant squid. When moving through the water its arms 
are folded together. When grasping its prey it shoots out 
one of the long, lithe tentacles, which are endowed with a 
high degree of muscularity, and as quickly as a cat could 
clap her paw on a mouse the extremity of the arm covered 
with suckers seizes the object by the suckers, the pistons 
of which are quickly retracted and the sharp, denticulated 
edges are pressed with enormous force on the surface of 
the victim. Then the other arms twine round and grasp it, 
and from that corpse-like embrace there is no escape. Al- 
together, the gigantic cuttle-fish is the most wonderful of 
all the denizens of the great deep.” 


CONDENSED FORAGE FOR CAVALRY.—Since the begin- 
nipg of the present war three large manufactories have 
been established in Russia—namely, one in St. Petersburg, 
under the direction of a German officer, Colonel Varneke ; 
the second in Moscow, and the third in Ekaterinoslav—for 
the preparation of condensed forage for the use of the cav- 
alry of the Russian army in the valley of the Danube. In 
the establishment at St. Petersburg there are five large 
ovens, capable, altogether, of turning out thirty thousand 
pounds of the prepared food in the twenty-four hours. 
The food itself—the value and utility of which were tested 
last winter and in the spring of the present year in 
a long series of experiments—is composed of oatmeal, 
pea-flour, rye-meal, and ground linseed; there being in 
every hundred parts of the mixture from thirty to forty 
parts of the first, from thirty to thirty-three parts of the 
second, from ten to twenty of the third, and from fifteen 
to twenty of the last-named substance, a small quantity of 
salt being also added. The constituents are kneaded 
together in large wooden troughs, the dough being after- 
ward rolled out in a cake about as thick as a man’s finger, 
and cut into biscuits of three and a half inches diameter. 





These are then dried in the ovens and finally strung on 
wires for convenience of transport. Twenty-six or twenty- 
eight of these small biscuits weigh four pounds, and this 
quantity forms a single ration for a horse, containing, it is 
stated, as much nutriment as would be afforded by twelve 
pounds of oats, and this in about one-fifth of the bulk of the 
latter. Already, according to the ‘‘ Invalide Russe,” the 
manufactory in St. Petersburg alone has forwarded five 
hundred thousand of these rations to the theater of war in 
the south, and is still preparing them in large numbers.— 
[Pall Mall Gazette. 


Woop In ConstTructTION.—The best way to make large 
panels for doors and the like is to make them of narrow 
strips, tongued and grooved, and beveled at the joining 
edges. Such panels never draw. The shrinkage is divi- 
ded between all the joints. Solid table tops should never be 
fastened with glue or screws, but with buttons or cleats 
fastened on the under side of the top, and sliding in 
grooves cut in the frame-work. Expansion and shrinkage 
are thus provided for. 


JEWISH SUPERSTITION.—The models employed for the 
picture that Holman Hunt has in hand in Jerusalem took 
it into their heads that they suffered from the effects of the 
“evil eye,” and, pending recovery, declined to sit again. 
A new set of models has been engaged, and so the work 
goes on without much delay. 


A Lock-Nut.—We have just seen a lock-nut patented by 
William Lyon, of Newark, N. J., which is simpler than 
anything of the kind that we have before examined. A 
simple device wedges the nut in any position where it hap- 
pens to be. It can readily be tightened, but cannot be 
unscrewed without pressing in a small metallic pin which 
relieves the wedge. Every one knows how constantly 
accidents are happening through the loosening of nuts. 
This device seems to do all that is claimed for it, and ought, 
if trial confirms its good promise, to prove a very useful 
invention, Address Oscar Marshal, 625 Broadway, N. Y. 


INDEX AND RING.—Some two years ago Prof. Ecker of 
Freiburg University had his curiosity aroused in regard to 
the relative lengths of the index and ring fingers of the 
human hand. His conclusion was that in almost all cases 
the ring finger was the longer. Prof. Mantegazza of Flor- 
ence has just concluded a similar series of experiments 
with a like result. His investigations seem to have 
been very elaborate, and his conclusion is that only in 
very rare instances is the index finger the longer. He 
says: ‘It is, therefore, remarkable that, as far as I have 
been able to see, painters and sculptors give the index 
the greater length. This I have noticed in all the 
designs of Canova, the most painstaking and purest ideali- 
ser of beauty ; as I have been able to verify in certain 
figures of Titian and Ary Scheffer.” It is funny to read 
his memoranda: ‘“‘A Jewess of Modena, very lovely, and 
with beautiful hands. Index much shorter than ‘ring? 
finger on both sides. A Ferrarese lady, pretty, and with a 
hand of rare beauty. Index the shortest in each hand. A 
Venetian lady, very beautiful, and with ‘divine’ hands. 
Index slightly longer on both sides.” etc. etc. 


Correspondence. 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH AS A TEMPER- 
ANCE SOCIETY. 

[This letter is apparently apropos, if uot in partial 
reply to a recent editorial in the Chris'ian Union on 
Christ as a Temperance Reformer. We shall be glad 
to have any of our readers give through our columps 
any light from actual experience on the questions, What 
can the church do to promote temperance? What bave 
any special churches done? What are they doing? 
And what are the results? Let us bave facts, reported 
with telegraphic brevity, and let them be their own 
comment. | 


The church is a temperance society. It is more con- 
tinuously at work, reaches a larger number of persons, 
wields more varied and effective instrumentalities than any 
other temperance organization. It bas accomplished more 
in the past than any other, and we believe will in the future. 
There is good ground for the remark often made by Christian 
ministers and laymen, when urged to participate in some 
special movement or organization with the methods er 
leaders of which they cannot sympathize, “I am already a 
member of a temperance society, the churcb.”’ But oneof the 
most mischievous things possible in moral life is to excuse 
one’s self from an undertaking the purpose of which we 
acknowledge to be good and mecessary, though the means 
and metnods are imperfect, by a reason thatis not thoroughly 
sound. Not only do we fail of doing the good that sorely 
needs to pe done, but we sophisticate and enfeeble our own 
conscience. Suppose we recognize the importance and the 
obligation of the end contemplated by the proposed associa- 
tion or public effort, it may still be right for us to refrain 
from it if the plan seems altogether unwise and futile. But 
if our assigned reason to others or to ourselves is that we are 
already engaged in an association for the same end, we must 
be sure that association is actually working for and accom- 
plisbing something in that line of effort, and that we are 
aiding mit. If good men are eagerly engaged in aggressive 
operations to reduce the amount of intemperance I may 
properly dectine to join them if I think their spirit or 
methods wrong; but if I decline on the ground that I am 
already engaged in temperance work—that of the church— 
then for the sake of the health of my own conscmence it must 
be true that the church of which I am a member is actually 
and specifically doing something positive and immediate in 
this direction. It is not by any means enough that this is the 
intent of the church, or that one of the results of the faithful 

















discharge of its ministry is to reduce the amount of this evil. 
It must bea result individually aimed at. Consider for a mo- 
ment some pertinent questions. How many churches are there 
under whose influence the conversions annually do not go be- 
yonda score? How many are there that fall short of half that 
number? How many whose congregation changes but little 
in the twelve months as the result of any deep moral impres- 
sion? Of yet others, flourishing in point of numbers at least, 
is it true that dram-selling and dram-drinking go on under 
their very eaves, and increase; that not only are young men 
in the community wiled to their ruin, but families in the 
congregation itself, and in the very church-membership too, 
are devastated by this crime and calamity. 

It does not follow from these deplorable facts that any 
new organization is needed, but it does indicate that the 
moral power exerted in far too many cases by the present 
organization’ is not sufficient to cope with the evil we are 
considering. And furthermore that we should be cautious 
about assigning our membership in that organization as a 
reason for not joining another that proposes more vigorous 
measures. It is possible to make it a plausible and powerful 
excuse for withholding our aid from special! efforts which are 
in many cases vital to the interests of the community in this 
regard. We have known such instances. 

Intemperance like other crimes must be dealt with specifi- 
cally according to its nature, its extent, its peculiar allure- 
ments, opportunities and producing causes, It cannot be 
left—experience shows it—merely to the spiritualizing influ- 
ence of the Gospel. Before any church can fairly claim to 
be a ** Temperance Society” in the sense in which the expres- 
sion is commonly used, it must deal in some way openly and 
directly with intemperance both as a crime and a calamity 
in the community where the church is located. Methods, of 
coursé, may vary. But however much they vary some must 
be adopted to touch the evil, expressly, immediately, without 
doubt as to the purpose or the results. The great subject 
itself—and its branches—should enter constantly into the 
public, social and family prayers of the church. The causes 
and remedies of the evil, both general and local, should be 
frequently discussed in conversation and, with due regard to 
proportion and to times, in the prayer-meeting and the pul- 
pit, so that knowledge on these points should be clear; the 
church by these and other means take and occupy a clear 
and well-known public position. Its stand on this particular 
crime should be understood without question, and its influ- 
ence felt in the community as one of the indisputable and 
unavoidable facts of the local life, The young under its in- 
fluence should be regularly instructed in respect to the 
temptations and dangers arising from the sale and use of 
alcoholic liquors in our midst. We do not say they should 
be urged to sign the pledge while still young, but we do say 
that the principles and habit of—total abstinence we person- 
ally think—temperance in its strictest sense at least should 
be earnestly inculcated and urged upon them. 

Besides this each local church should bave in use some in- 
strumentality for reaching, and if possible rescuing, those 
who are already victims of the habit. This might be by a 
committee whose duty it should be to search such cases out, 
bring them to the notice of the pastor, and, as far as proper, 
of the church in its social meetings, and suggest or instigate 
particular endeavors by Christians to influence and help such 
persons as the circumstances of each one shall dictate. 

When we consider the class most addicted to this sin, and 
the extent to which they are alienated from the church and 
now uninfluenced by it, the question may fairly arise whether 
some agencies may not be needed other than any one 
church can maintain. But those we have touched upon are 
within the reach and means of every company of Cbrist’s 
followers. And nothing short of this faithful and steadfast 
employment can justify that company in calling itself a 
“Temperance Society” as against the evil we denominate 
intemperance; and in preference to other organizations 
aiming to reduce or destroy that evil. ANSELM. 


THE OLD CATHOLICS. 


To the Editors of the Christian Union: 

In your issue of Aug. 29th I notice a paragraph respecting 
the * Old Catholics” of this city, and of the v#llage of Bossy, 
which, in stating only a part of the facts, conveys a very er- 
roneous impression. The “Old Catholics” are here termed 
* Liberal Catholics.” Their numbers, outside of Geneva, are 
quite limited. Their clergy, like those of the established or- 
thodox church, draw their salaries from the national treas- 
ury. They deny the doetrine of the Infallibility of the Pope, 
and some other of the dogmas issued from Rome. 

The Government has said to the other order, the ** Regular 
Catholics,”” “If you will cease preaching against the govern- 
ment, and not exercise your priestly power to control the 
vote of the people, you may draw your salaries from the na- 
tional treasury.” But this liberal offer is rejected. The 
Protestant and Catholic vote iff Switzerland is about equally 
divided. The Catholics, inspired from Rome, use every influ- 
ence in their power, in the pulpit and out, to overturn and 
destroy the government, and gain * temporal power.”” Under 
these circumstances it would be strange indeed if the govern- 
ment should not endeavor to protect itself and preserve the 
liberties of the people. 

In all parishes there are two contending parties, the “* Regu- 
lar Catholics’’ and the “ Liberal Catholics,” each desiring to 
possess the churcb, have their own priest, and propagate 
their own doctrines. Under these circumstances the national 
legislature passed a law that in regard to the possession of 
church property an eicction should be held, and the majority 
should rule. Could any law be more equitabie and just? In 
the village of Bossy such an election was ordered, and the 
* Regular Catholics,” acting under general instructions from 
Rome, would not go to tbe polls and vote, and so the small 
minority legally obtained the church and their priest. Rome 
does not recognize the right of the Swiss Government to pass 
the above law, and the “ Regular Catholics” refuse to obey it. 

The * Liberal Catholics” obtained possession of the church 
of St. Joseph in the same way. The ousted party, acting 
upon the principle of “rule or ruin,” entered the church 
and destroyed or defaced everything, even smashing the fine 
organ. It was the same at Bossy. They destroyed or carried 
off everytbing movable in the church; and even the new 
priest who was installed could not purchase milk at the vil- 
lage depot where milk is sold to the villagers. 

When such a riotous spirit is manifested, and by professing 
Christians, is it any wonder that the’ Swiss authorities should 
determine to retain the “ temporal power ’’? G. Q. C. 


By all means retain the temporal power, but do not 
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use it to give to a mivority church edifices really con- 
structed out of the earnings of the majority. Despoil- 
ing is not the way to commend “liberal Christianity” 
to the despoiled. 


A TRUE WORD. 
God bless you for your true word on Christ as a Temperance 
Reformer in this week's Christian Union. Our Teetotal wild- 
men left Christ long ago for a travestied Paul. H.C. 





Admirable and Christian was the article in the Christian 
Union last week on “Christ asa Temperance Reformer.” A 
little Christianity just as variety in that matter seems re- 
freshing. R. G. G. 


WHAT MANY DO NOT KNOW. 

There are a great many Christian readers who do 
not know the facts so tersely put by the following cor- 
respondent; and many who, even after they have read 
his letter, will still not realize the facts as he does. 
Taking care of the saplings is the best way to ensure 
good orchards. 

Dear Christian Union : 

A recent visit to Minnesota and Wisconsin has shown me 
some things in the work of the American Sunday-School 
Union which I did not previously know. Possibly it may in- 
terest some of your readers if I should write them out. 

I did not know that whole counties in the states above 
mentioned, some of them nearly as large as the state of Con- 
necticut, have no religious privileges whatever except as they 
are furnished through the Sabbath-schools established under 
the auspices of the Union. I did not know that the Union had 
already established not less than 3,000 8chools in Illinois, 1,500 
in Iowa, 1,500 in Wisconsin, 1,200 in Minnesota, 700in Nebraska, 
and that in the whole country, in a period of only fifty years, 
as many as 3,000 churches have been evolved out of the schools 
which the Union has called into being. 

I did not know that it only costs $25 to organize and equip 
one of these schools, and that this cost is chiefly required for 
the support of the missionary, through whose personal influ- 
ence the school is gathered. I did not know that these 
schools speedily become self-sustaining, some of them taking 
care of themselves from the very first. 

I did not know that in the Northwestern Department of the 
Union there were only twelve missionaries when there ought 
to be at least fifty, some of them having the oversight of 600 
schools, others of 400, 300, 200, each, all of them entrusted with 
a district of from ten to twenty counties, and as large as half 
of New England. 

I did not know tbat these Sunday-schools were rallying- 
points for preaching the Gospel; that while the prejudices of 
new communities keep out all who come in the name of a 
particular denomination, those who are introduced by the 
Sunday-School Union are gladly and gratefully received. 

Ina word, I realized neither the need, the extent, the cheap- 
ness nor the success of these Union schools. The work of which 
they are the result appeals to our sympathies and benevo- 
lence both as patriots and as Christians. Let this work be 
sustained with the generosity its usefulness demands, and in 
a quarter of a century it will be ready to step gside for the 
local churcb whose way it is preparing and making easy. 

EDWARD F. WILLIAMs, 
Pastor 47th Street Cong. Church, Chicago, III. 
CaicaGo, Il., Oct. 1877. 


THE FAMINE IN INDIA. 
FROM SPECIAL CORRESPONDENTS. 

| gee say at home have no idea what a famine means in 

Iadia. The class principally affected by it are the 
poorer classes of day laborers, who own no property, 
have nothing Jaid up, and who even in good years have 
about all they can do to get enough to eat, and now and 
then very rarely, judging from their looks, a new piece 
of cloth to wear. In favorable years such people will 
earn about three or four annas per day; seldom more, 
often Jess. This amounts to about nine or twelve cents. 
Then the rains fall and famine comes. Not but that 
there is food enough in the country; the bazars in every 
town are filed with grain; but the failure of the rain 
has suspended cultivation and the poor people are 
thrown out of employment. They cannot earn their 
four aunas a day, for no man will hire them. As they 
have nothing laid up and no property—except possibly 
a mud house worth afew rupees, they starve in the 
midst of plenty. Were it not for the fact that a benevo- 
lent goverameat starts ‘‘ relief works” on which the 
poor people get employment, they would die by hun- 
dreds of thousands. They die by thousands as it is. 
The famine is worse here in the Madras Presidency—in 
South India. It has been continuing now for nearly 
a year. It must continue for at least six months longer. 
The population of the famine region in this Presideacy 
alone is 18,000,000. Half a million of people bave died 
already in this Presidency, if not all from actual star- 
vation yet from diseases caused by the want of sufli- 
cient and suitable food. It is estimated by some that 
two millions more will die before the distress is over. 
The supplies of grain in the Presidency when the famine 
began have been exhausted. The railway power avail- 
able can ouly supply food for 5,000,000. The outlook 
is fearful. I have recently seen ‘‘ relief camps,” as they 
are called, where the starving people are collected and 
fed at the public expense. 500 in one, 900 in another, 
3,000 in another; these were all in a small district, but 
a few miles from one another. The people looked as 
if on the point of death—at least many ef them did. 
The government is spending money like water in its 
efforts to preserve life, and public charity bas been ap- 
pealed to. I need not say that missionary operations in 





the distressed districts are well-nigh paralysed by the 
famine. Congregations scattered, schools broken up, 
and the common people so absorbed in the search for 
food that they can think of nothing else. Such is the 
state of things. A short time ago one of the prominent 
Christians in a mission church in this district—the dea- 
con of the church, and a very excellent man, was found 
dead by the roadside and buried by the police; the pas- 
tor happened to be off at the time on a preaching tour. 
Such things are not of rare occurrence. The missionary 
of the American Board at Sholapur, Bombay Presi- 
dency, Rev. Mr. Harding, is now feeding 400 poor peo- 
ple at his own house cvery day. To many of them he 
gives food twice a day, and to all once. He is assisted 
by friends in Bombay who send him supplies of rice. 
The ‘‘ Friend of India,” an influential paper published 
in Calcutta, suggests that the missionaries in the famine 
districts be made the almoners of the charities of the 
public—affirming that it would be unwise to burden the 
zovernment with the distribution of other than public 
money, and all funds raised by charitable subscriptions 
could be better and more wisely distributed by the mis- 
sionaries. Perhaps something of this sort may be done. 
I believe the Church Missionary Society has telegraphed 
to know if money is needed for relief of the poor by 
any of its missionaries. Thus it is probable enough that 
the missionaries will have enough to do as relief agents 
even if their regular occupation of evangelists [should 
for a time fail them. They will doubtless be able to 
get at many sufferers who for one reason and another, 
decline to apply for government relief. 
. C. W. Park. 
Kop! KANAL, India, Aug. 27th, 1877. 


Our rains here, which ensure cultivation, fall during 
the southwest monsoon, due in July, and the north- 
east monsoon, due in October. After the former the 
ground is plowed and the staple grains are sown, which 
for the most part depend upon the latter to be brought 
to maturity. The northeast monsoon in October, 1875, 
was light; the southwest monsoon in July, 1876, was a 
total failure, and prices rose and distress was consider- 
able; the monsoon in October, 1876, also failed, and the 
distress became great. Government started many relief 
works, and some relief camps where thousands of the old, 
lame, blind, etc , are fed gratuitously, Madras govern- 
ment also began to buy and import large quantities of 
grain from other countries, with the intention of estab. 
lishing grain depots in all necessary places, from which 
to sell when the need came. But this noble and wise 
plan was vetoed by Lord Lytton, our practical Viceroy; 
and notwithstandiog all that our Madras government 
could do, after this veto of the Viceroy up to the end of 
July, 500,000, it is estimated, had perished on account 
of the famine io this Presidency alone. And now July 
has come and gone. The longed-for rain has not been 
given; and reluctantly, sadly, we have to pronounce 
the monsoon again an entire failure. Grain of all kinds 
is very dear—about six times the price it was two years 
ago. Since my contract on the Buckingham Canal was 
completed, some of our leading Christians, aided by 
me, have secured a contract to dig about half a mile 
more. But in a month this, too, will be done; 
then God only knows what awaits us. All work 
connected with husbandry has come to a dead stop. 
The spinning wheels of our old Christian women 
have ceased to buzz, the shuttles of our weavers have 
stopped, the vats of our tanners are closed, and the awls 
of our cobblers are Jaid aside. On account of caste no 
other employment except governments relief works are 
available for them. The outlook is fearful. 

For twelve long months we have contended witb this 
fearful famine, determined not only to meet it, but to 
live through it, if possible, without appealing to America 
for help. But I dare not take the responsibility of re- 
maioing quiet longer. If I should delay calling for aid 
until a hundred or a thousand Christians had died of 
hunger I am sure I would be censured by you, by the 
Christians of America, and by the Christians and phi- 
lantbropists of the whole world. 

In behalf of the Teloogoos, your brother ia Christ, 


J. E. CLouan. 
AM. BAPTIST MISSION HOUSE, | 
ANGOLA, Aug. 13, 1877. ‘ e 








SOLAR SELF-CULTURE. 
By Rev. JosePH CooK. 


ANTE says of Beatrice, as he saw her in the Para- 
diso, that ; 
She smiled so joyously, 
That God seemed in her countenance toe rejoice. 

This line indicates what I mean by solar light in the 
face of man. This radiance ought to be by us, as it is 
by natural law, distinguished from all lesser illumina- 
nations. Jts specific difference from every other light is 
that in it God seems to overawe beholders and to rejoice. 
It is scientifically incontrovertible that there is some- 
times seen such a light in the present world. Many a 





* Eighty-second Boston Lecture; delivered Monday, Octo- 
ber 8th. Condensed from the Boston “ Advertiser.”’ ] 


poet and seer and martyr and reformer and woman of 
the finest fiber bas at times bad a face that has looked 
like porcelain with a light behind it. But this is not 
solar light, unless it have in it that specific overawing 
difference which Dante names. The radiance cannot 
be counterfeited. It can come into existence only on 
inexorable conditions. Look at the whole topic of solar 
self-culture through the lenses of the coolest inductive 
research. Put aside al] mysticism: fasten the attention 
only on visible facts. What can be proved? There is 
sometimes in the face a solar look. It arises from tbe 
activity of the higher nature when conscience is su- 
preme. The intellectual, the «esthetic, the executive, 
and all other light combined, quails, other things being 
equal; before the solar light. It follows necessarily that 
ooly such self-culture as brings this light to the face can 
give its possessor all the power possible to man. The 
only complete and the only victorious self-culture, there 
fore, is scientifically known to be solar self-culture. 

We know that the contrast in light exists in different 
men we meet, and in different moods of the same in- 
dividual. Men may be made of floss-silk, and have 
zesthetic Juminousness in their faces, and yet no solar 
light. It is a wholly incontrovertible fact that an earthy 
look comes from an earthy mood, and a solar look 
from a conscientious. Nor will any one who reveres the 
scientific method deny that the earthy look quails be- 
fore the solar. No doubt if a Cesar or a Napoleon 
comes before a good man—or a goodie, which is a very 
different thing—the latter will quail. But, other things 
being equal, Caesar's eye goes down whenever it meets 
and does not possess the solar look. 

As there is command in the intellectual light when 
contrasted with the merely animal light, so I sometimes 
have quailed before eyes that had a holier light than 
mine. There is no man that can look on what we call 
the solar light in the human countenance and feel that 
it is genuine and not reverence it. What does this in- 
controvertible fact mean? There are only a few ani- 
mals so low that they cannot be looked out of counte- 
nance ; and there are only a few men so low that they 
cannot be looked out of countenance, also. As the 
brute sees the sunset and does not understand it, gazes 
upon the glory and beauty and finds it a sealed book, 
so perhaps we, in this capacity of man’s countenance to 
clothe itself in solar light, are looking upon something 
that in another age will be better understood in the 
name of science. So much is already incontestably 
known: That the solar light exists ; that all other light 
quails before it ; that it springs from the heights of 
Conscience ; and that the only complete and the only 
victorious self-cuJture must be solar self-culture. Our 
age believes in culture ; a more scientific age will be- 
lieve in solar self-culture. On the height to which our 
inductive research has now carried us will be erected 
tabernacles to the honor of the only culture by whicb, 
under natural law, the yet opaque face of civilization 
can find transfiguring and commanding light. 

What of the Transfiguration ? Was that an example 
of solar light ? When they that sat in the Council looked 
steadfastly on Stephen and beheld his face as it wer 
the face of an angel, was this a case of solar light‘ 
That lawgiver who yet rules the centuries, when he 
came down from the Mount had a face that shone. 
Whence that light ? Is it all of the same sort as that light 
which fills the world, because the face of the Lamb 
dotb lighten them, and the glory of God is the lamp of 
their tabernacle? 

Ulrice and others speaks of an ethereal enswathment 
of the soul, ora spiritual body. What if the trans- 
figuring light was but a revelation of the capacities of 
the spiritual body enswathed within the flesh as light is 
enswathed within the fleecy tabernacle of the translu- 
cent fieeing clouds ? The light that shines in the eyee 
of a good man or woman, how bright would it be if 
their goodness could be enlarged to the measure of that 
Soul that never sinned? How would it illuminate then 
the whole frame? As our Lord’s body was human, 
this spiritual body must be suffered to be possessed by 
every human body. An obscure form of the same 
solar light is still seen among men. It is now, as im 
Scriptural days, a sign of the possession of the Holy 
Spirit. It is the sign of the presence of that light which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world. All 
ranks of modern scholars believe in culture. But it 
may be incontrovertibly proved that the highest culture 
must be that through which the solar look sbines, and 
that this look is possible only when there exists in the 
soul glad self-surrender to the Innermost Holiest 
of Conscience. In that Innermost Holiest Chris 
tianity finds a personal Omnipresence. Two lights 
conflict—the earthy and the solar. Your eyes filled 
with poetic rapture, your loftiest attitude of merely 
esthetic or intellectual culture, quail, other things being 
equal, before the solar look. Here is a fact of science 
a visible, physical, haughty circumstance of yet un- 
fathomed significance; an unexplored remainder on 
which what calls itself culture, and quails, may do wel 
to fasten prolonged attention. 
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PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE FOR 
EVERYDAY USE. 
By Mrs. Henry WARD BEECHER. 
( YHICORY.—We are requested to speak earnestly 
against the use of chicory in coffee, and asked if 
it is not a poisonous article. 

On the contrary, the chicory, succory or wild en- 
dive, although it grows wild in our country is much 
cultivated abroad. The leaves, unblanched, are bit- 
ter, but, soaked some hours in water, the bitter prop- 
erty’ disappears, and it is used as a salad. When 
blanched it ranks among the best winter or spring 
salads. Itis easily raised, and by packing the roots 
in a trench close together in the fall, and in the early 
spring laying on some earth well mixed with ma- 
nure, the young leaves will push out finely blanched, 
forming a very crisp early salad much superior to 
the early tough green lettuces. Its growth is rapid, 
and it can be cut several times in the year; or the 
roots may be laid ina warm cellar in the fall, away 
from frost, and the tender leaves will shoot out, 
nicely blanched, for an excellent winter salad. In 
Belgium and the Netherlands the roots are scraped, 
boiled and used like parsnips. 

The root is largely used mixed with coffee, and 
when done without the knowledge or consent of the 
purchaser it isa fraud. But many like the mixture 
better than the pure coffee. In some of the receipts 
for “French” coffee it is recommended to ‘take 
freshly roasted coffee, two-thirds Plantation to one- 
third Mocha, and mix with it an eighth of their com- 
bined weight of chicory.’’ There is no accounting 
for taste, and this mixture is in nowise injurious and 
quite proper so that it is done from choice, not with 
the intent to deceive or defraud. All fear of that is 
easily removed by buying the green coffee and hav- 
ing it roasted and ground at home. That is the best 
way in every respect. 

Potatoes.—Many recommend putting salt into the 
water in which potatoes are boiled, but we don’t think 
that the best way. Put potatoes into boiling water, 
and, as soon as done, pour off the water, remove the 
cover till all the steam has evaporated, then sprinkle 
a teaspoonful of salt over the potatoes, cover the pot 
closely with a towel, and in a few minutes they will 
be very mealy. 

Vegetables.—Never leave any vegetables soaking in 
water. It destroys the real flavor. Potatoes are 
often peeled and left soaking in water some time be- 
fore using. This is a very bad practice. They, like 
all kinds of vegetables, should be washed quickly 
when it is time to put them on to cook, and without 
being allowed to remain in the cold water at all 
should be at once transferred to the kettle of boiling 
water in which they are to be cooked. Lettuce is 
greatly injured by lyingin water. Put 1ton ice when 
gathered, and wash just before sending to table. 

To Remove Ink from Carpets.—If you have cotton 
batting in the house soak up all of the ink that can 
be removed without rubbing, then have ready fresh 
cotton batting and a basin of milk; skim milk is as 
good as new, only it must be sweet. Wet the ink spot 
thoroughly with the milk, and then soak it up with 
the batting. Apply more milk and sop up again. Con- 
tinue this, taking fresh batting as soon as one piece is 
discolored, dipping it each time in milk till the ink 
disappears. If fresh spilled it will take but two or 
three applications before the spot will all disappear. 
Then wash it in clear hot water first, then with a 
weak soapsuds, and rinse in clear water. Wipe dry. 
Old cotton cloth will answer, but batting is the best. 

Coffee Sacks washed clean and cut in suitable shapes 
will, if embroidered with bright colors, make nearly 
as pretty and useful mats to put by the bed, bureau, 
ete., as burlap, without the same expense. This en- 
ables one to use up material usually thought only fit 
for scrubcloths—and too stiff for comfort even when 
thus used—in a useful as well as ornamental manner. 

Oleaning Ivory.—When ivory ornaments become 
dingy or yellow wash them in soap and water with a 
teaspoonful of ammonia. Brush carefully with a 
small brush, and place while wet in clear, warm sun- 
light. Wet them in this suds for two or three days 
and leave in the sun and they will be beautifully 
white. 


Cayenne Pepper is the best when made from chilis ], 


instead of the common capsicums, as their flavor is 
much better. The cayenne which comes to the mar- 
ket, we are told, is made by drying the peppers for 
twelve hours before the fire, then put them into a 
marble mortar with one-fourth their weight of salt. 
Pound and rub them together as fine as possible, then 
put this powder into a closely-stopped bottle. 

Preserving Eggs for Winter Use.—Pour four gallons 
boiling water over three pounds of quick-lime. Stir it 
slowly till well mixed, then let it stand thirty or 
forty hours, and then take off the clear lime-water so 
as to removeas little limeas possible. Mixa teacupful 
of salt with the hme water and pour it over the 
eggs, previously put into glazed earthen pots, till it 
rises full an inch above the eggs. This quantity is 
sufficient tor twelve dozen eggs. 

We have kept eggs perfectly, put up in this way, 
from November till June. 

Weights and Measures.—It is very difficult to give 





rules that require accurate weights and measure- 
ments so definite that everyone can use them success- 
fully. Weighing is the most trustworthy; but so many 
articles are made requiring tablespoonfuls, teaspoon- 
fuls, cupfuls, etc., that it is quite impossible to prepare 
everything by weight. No two families are likely to 
have cups, tumblers, or spoons of the same size; but 
after a little experience one learns to become toler- 
ably accurate. We give, however, a table of measures 
that may be a guide for the inexperienced : 


4 tablespoonfuls.......... ivees = 9 gill. 

8 tablespoonfuls.................=1 gill. 
hein sSicn wcearneancnn/innekt =\¢ pint. 

6 BUM... ..000.2- RASS, cane amend =1 pint. 
ike rcrcctescecccccccnsceesnas =I quart. 
Ds ciesscsas ccs sstsccas ..=1 gallon. 
PED ck6 ccc sseccscess ..=¢ peck. 
PD iccnosees sacvcedcsecesenees =¢ peck. 
2 gallons..... ... =1 peck. 

4 gallons ...=ly bushel. 


8 gallons.... ae. ...=1 bushel. 

A common sized tumbler holds balf a pint. 
A comon sized wine-glass holds half a gill. 
One quart sifted flour equals one pound. 
One quart corn meal equals one pound two ounces, 
One quart of powdered sugar equals one pound seven ounces. 
One quart closely packec butter equals two pounds. 
One quart granulated sugar equals one pound nine ounces. 
A piece of butter the size of an egg weighs about two ounces. 
‘Ten eggs are equal to one pound. 
Four ordinary teacups of liquid are equal to one quart. 

Graduated glass measures, found at any chemist’s, 
are a very great convenience to all housekeepers. 


The Vittle Folks. 


NELLIE’S GIFTS. 


By Saran E., CHESTER. 














T was the evening of the festival, and Nellie had 

eaten so many nuts and candies that she was re- 
membering the last time she ate too much; how she 
woke in the night, and her mamma came with a bot- 
tle and spoon, and they almost had to send for the 
doctor. She was remembering that and wondering 
whether she had better put her teeth in the figs and 
orange she held, when she ran against two little 
children who were looking at her wistfully. They 
were poorly dressed; their hands were empty and 
Nellie felt sure that they had no pennies in their 
pockets. She could get all that she wanted to eat, so 
she gave her orange to the little boy, her figs to the 
little girl, and ran away. 

Her sister’s table was on the other side of the room; 
but she pushed her way through the crowd and 
reached it at last. A moment’s coaxing was al) that 
was needed; and she soon ran off with her hands 
filled again. But a sharp little pain warned her to 
eat no more; so she made a bag of her handkerchief 
and put everything away to carry home for a feast 
the next morning—and that 1s the last Nellie thought 
of it until Monthly Concert came around. 

She was an infant scholar and at Monthly Concert 
always sat on the front seat. Sometimes that was 
very nice; sometimes it was not. If anything partic- 
ularly interesting was to be seen and heard a little 
girl liked the front seat. But if she happened to be 
so sleepy that her head went nodding and tumbling 
everywhere, she liked to be farther away from the 
eyes of the superintendent and minister. 

The superintendent was making such a long speech 
to-night that Nellie’s head behaved very badly. She 
would no sooner get it up straight and steady than 
over it would go toward Jennie Graves’s shoulder— 
up again—then down again on the other side toward 
Nannie King’s shoulder. Up once more—then over 
backwards. Another effort, her eyes fixed on the 
superintendent as she determined to be attentive; 
and forward her heavy head fell, almost throwing 
her at the superintendent’s feet. So in trying to keep 
it from one shoulder it only went over on the opposite 
one; in trying to keep it from going backward, it 
only went forward, until Nellie grew so discouraged 
that she thought she would like to throw that head 
away and get a new one. But before it could dis- 
grace her again there came a sudden change in the 
superintendent's voice. He spoke in a lively tone 
that made Nelly start up and feel wide-awake, and 
his words kept her from getting sleepy again. 

“Children,” he said, ‘‘I will now illustrate the pas- 
sage of Scripture on which our minds have been 
dwelling for a few moments.” 

Nellie could not agree with him about the few 
moments, but she was willing to overlook that little 
mistake as he was going to illustrate. That word, 
she knew, meant to tell a story; and it was astonish- 
ing how quickly the infant class became wide-awake 
after he spoke it. ’ 

“Children, can you tell me which verse in our 
Sunday-school lesson we have been dwelling upon 
particularly this evening?” said the superintendent. 

“It is more blessed to give than to receive,” whis- 
pered Nellie’s teacher. 

“Tt is more blessed to give than to receive,’ re- 
peated Nellie loudly, anxious to get at the story. 

“That is right, Nellie Hall,’ said Mr. Waters. 
“Now, little boys and girls, fix your attention upon 
me, I want to see all these bright eyes looking up into 
mine.” 





As soon as he became satisfied that no one was look- 
the wrong way he began the story. 

“One evening I chanced to be at a place of pubfic 
entertainment where those assembled were endeavor- 
ing not only to amuse, but also to do good.” 

Nellie wondered what sort of a place that could he, 
where they went to have fun and do good, too. 

“As I was passing along,” said Mr. Waters, ‘*my 
eye lighting upon one and then another of those as- 
sembled, I chanced to observe a little hungry, eager- 
looking pair—brother and _ sister. They clasped 
hands—and as they walked they looked sadly at the 


sweetmeats scattered in such profusion around 
them.” 
Nellie wondered what sweetmeats were. Roasted 


chicken, she supposed, with sugar on it. She wished 
she had some—the word had such a nice sound. 

‘*Here was a little boy with goodies, there was a 
little girl with goodies, all eating away merrily,” 
said Mr. Waters. 

Nellie wondered if goodies wasn’t a sort of nick- 
name for bananas. Bananas were her favorite fruit. 

‘But this sad little pair bad nothing to eat—no 
sweetmeats, no goodies,”’ said Mr. Waters.”’ 

‘Poor little things,’’ thought Nellie. ‘‘I just wish 
I had some sweetmeats of my own. I'd give them 
right to them.” 

*““No;” said Mr. Waters, “they passed through the 
crowd sad and tearful.”’ 

“Oh, how dreadful for them to cry,’”’ thought Nel- 
lie. She wondered why Mr. Waters didn’t give them 
some goodies. She came very near speaking out and 
asking him, when her attention was attracted to the 
sudden change in his face. It had looked quite sad 
before. Now it was so bright and smiling that Nelle 
couldn’t imagine what had happened to him. 

“But in that assembly,’’ said he, ‘“‘there was a 
little girl who made true to her own experience 
the words of this text, ‘It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.’ She came tripping along, both 
hands filled with goodies. She spied little brother 
and sister, and her heart was moved. Without a sigh 
she gave her two mites, like the poor widow. Figs to 
sister, orange to brother—and what was left for 
Nellie? Nothing. But, does she go away weeping ? 
No! no! Again do I see verified the truth of the 
words, ‘It is more blessed to give than to receive;’ for 
Nellie’s step is light as she trips away, her manner 
glad, and joy beams in her eye.” 

How nice it was, thought Nellie, that some one 
took pity on the poor hungry children; and how 
nice that the dear little girl’s name should happen to 
be the same as hers. But she wondered why Mr. 
Waters kept looking down and smiling at her. 

**Now, children,” said he “‘what do you think 
ought to be done fora little girl who, like the poor 
widow, gave ali that she had? Don’t you think she 
deserves a present? Don’t you think she ought to 
have another orange and some more figs ?”’ 

“Yes, sir! Yes, sir!’’ answered the voices of the in- 
fant class. ‘ Yes, sir! Yes, sir!’’ said Nellie, more 
loudly than any of them. 

Mr. Waters opened a drawer in the table by which 
he stood, and took out a large orange and two figs. 

“Nellie Hall will please step this way,’ he said, 
smiling down upon her again. 

Why he was smiling, and why she was to step that 
way, Nellie couldn’t imagine. But he kept smiling, 
and holding the orange and figs towards her, and she 
kept staring at him in bewilderment, until the chil- 
dren said, ‘Go! Go!” and fairly pushed her off the 
seat. 

“You are the little girl that he means, Nellie,” 
whispered her teacher; and then Nellie remembered 
the night of the festival and the poor children. But 
before she could tell Mr. Waters that she did not 
deserve the figs and orange he had put them in her 
hands, and she was back in her seat and a hymn was 
being read. 

She could not sing a word of it. She thought she 
could never sit still and listen to the others singing: 

* If you cannot cross the ocean, 
And the heathen lands explore, 
You can find the heathen nearer, 
You can help them at your door. 
If you cannot give your thousands, 
You can give the widow's mite.”’ 

Her cheeks seemed burning up with shame when 
they came to those words, ‘‘the widow’s mite.’’ Oh, 
if they only knew that the reason she ran away smil- 
ing and happy with her empty hands was because 
she was going to get them filled again at her sister’s 
table, what would they all say? 

She tried to get up and go to Mr. Waters that she 
might tell him the truth and give back the orange 
and figs. But her feet were afraid to move. Then 
she thought she would go to him after it was all over. 
But he stopped to talk with the minister and the 
secretary, and she could not find courage to speak 
before three gentlemen. She could not lay the orange 
and figs on the table and steal away without being 
seen, either. So she walked home with the rewards 
she did not deserve in her pocket. 

She walked home with her hand in her brother 
Joe’s and he had a great deal to say about his little 
sister’s first appearance in public. He laughed at her, 
of course, he always laughed at her, but he shouted 
so that everybody could hear when she told him the 
true story of her sacrifice, which was that she had 
never made a sacrifice. 

When he had finished laughing he said: 
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‘* You see that makes you a regular little hypocrite, 
Nell. It won’t do. Can’t have hypocrites in the Hall 
family.” 

“T’d’a’ given him the things back if I’d dared,” said 
Nellie. 

“Tt is too late for that,’ said Joe. ‘ The only thing 
you can do now 1s to make what he said about you 
true. I'll tell you how we'll fix it. Hand over your 
orange and figs to me. I’m a poor, needy fellow. 
I'll agree to eat them up; and you'll be as generous 
as they all think you are.” 

““ You’re not needy a bit,”’ said Nellie. ‘‘ You’ve got 
half a pocketful of pennies at home in your best 
pocket. Perhaps I will give them away, though. 
But first I’m going to find a poor, poor child.” 

Now the baby was a “‘ poor, poor child.’”’ She never 
bad any pennies of her own. She was never allowed 
to go out by herself and buy what she liked to eat. 
She had to take just what was given ber; and little 
enough she got, Nellie thought—never any “ goodies” 
and ‘‘sweetmeats.””’ What a hard thing to be a baby, 
never doing what you like, but always what other 
people like! Nellie’s heart was moved with pity; and 
she determined to give somebody she knew 2 present 
in the morning. Somebody would be asleep when 
she reached home to-night. 

She always stopped on her way to bed to take a 
peep at the baby and give her a gentle kiss. Very 
gentle it must be, for baby waked easily. Sometimes 
she looked so lovely that it was impossible not to kiss 
ber hand, when she would wake and cry. Oh, how 
lovely she looked to-night, so softand pink and downy. 
Nellie couldn’t help poking her nose rather roughly 
into the sweet little neck. 

““Wa-a-a,”’ said the baby. 

“Sh-h-h, darling,’’ sad Nellie. ‘‘ Mamma ‘ll hear.”’ 

At that moment the half open eyes spied a beauti- 
ful yellow orange; and ten little white teeth ap- 
peared in a smile. 

“Wanty orange?’ said Nellie. ‘‘ Well, takey and 
go s’eepy.”’ 

“Takey, s’eepy,’’ said the baby, nestling in the pil- 
low with her cheek against the orange. 

“ Figs, too,” said Nellie. ‘ By, by.” 

“By, by,” said the baby, closing her eyes. 

“She'll sleep fall the better for having them to- 
night,’”’ thought Nellie; ‘‘and she can eat them in the 
morning.” 

She rather envied baby the pleasure of eating them 
in the morning and she felt that now she deserved 
all the praise she had received; for it was much 
harder to give up ber figs and orange when she had 
not had any for a long time than it would have been 
on the night of the festival. But her duty towards 
poor baby was done; and she went to sleep witha 
clear conscience. 

As for baby, she did not believe in putting off till 
to-morrow what can be done to-day; and as soon as 
Nellie was out of the way she opened her sly little 
eyes and satup. When mamma came to bed an hour 
later there was no round orange to be seen lying by 
the baby’s cheek ; only a few bits of peel, and a cheek 
smeared and yellow, while the baby sighed in her 
dreams. 

It made Joe rather cross to be waked in the middle 
of the night and sent for a doctor. As he passed 
Nellie’s door, he said : 

‘““No wonder you think it’s more blessed to give 
than to receive. Guess if you’d kept that stomach 
ache you gave baby you'd think the other way.” 

“That is a wicked meaning for a nice Bible verse, 
Joe Hall,” said Nellie. ‘‘And I didn’t give hera 
stomach ache. I gave her the figsand orange I wanted 
my own self. And I never saw such a world. You 
get praised when you don’t do things, and you get 
scolded when you do; and it’s just as upside down as 
it can be.” 








THE PATCHWORK PARTY. 


JERE is an unfinished chapter in Bible history. 

It was printed and given outat Chautauqua to a 

class of seventy-six boys and girls, from eight to six- 

teen, who, without looking at a Bible or any other 

book, or consulting any friend, or asking any ques- 

tions of anyone, were to fill up the blanks. I do not 
knew how many did fillitup. Can you? 

If you want to be honest you must do just as they 
did at Chautauqua. “You must sit down with nothing 
but a bit of paper and a pencil; you must write in the 
words to fill the blanks; you must not look in a book; 
and you must not ask father or mother or sister any 
questions. Then when you have filled up the blanks 
send the paper to the Christian Union, with * Patch- 
work” on the envelope. Put your name and age 
inside. The Christian Union will publish the names 
or initials of those that give right answers. Of course 
the editor cannot tell whether you are “fair,” or 
whether you get some one to help you. But there is 
one who will know. Do you know who? 








The first man, Whose name was , had —— sons. 
His first home was the ——, but because of —— he was 
driven out of it. By reason of the great —— of the 
world —— sent a —— to destroy it. Only —— and his 
family were saved, and that by means of an . 
There afterward lived a faithful man named —, 


whom God directed to a beautiful —~—in which to 
live. Here lived also Jacob the father of ——, who 
was sold into ——. All God’s people followed him 
to ——, where the king afterward —— them. They 























were led out of bondage by —— and into the —— by 
——. Here they were ruled, first, by —— Judges, and 
afterward by 3,19 and 20 ——. A grand —— was built 
by ——. After this the people sinned and were car- 
ried away into Among the captives we have 
learned of —— and the who were true to God in 
great trial. We now come to the time in which —— 
was born in After a wonderful life he on 
the to save us; was buried and —— again. Among 
his faithful followers were —— and ——, who, with 
others, received the baptism of the —,and went 
about preaching the ——. The Bible ends with a book 
written by —, ‘‘ the beloved disciple.” 




















“Grandmother, Ihave a patch for to-night—a letter 
from Uncle Ben about the queerest city you ever 
heard of.”’ 

Where is it, my dear ? 

“In Colorado. Here’s the letter; shall I read 1t?” 

If you read distinctly, and not too loud. 

«Tell your father’—no, that’s not it. Here it is: 

“Central City is a waking night mare! or whatever 
else expresses the widest departure from the comfort- 
able ideal of a town. Imagine a valley or ‘clove’ 
wide enough at the bottom for one road with in 
some places another on higher ground. Suppose 
this ‘clove’, extending for two or three miles along 
the sides of the mountain, stripped of every tree 
and every vestige of green—showing just the rock 
and barren earth; the latter being light colored, 
and practically small stones rather than earth. Oc- 
cosionally a bunch of grass is seen, as large as your 
fist, covered with dust. On these mountain sides are 
various sheds, some of them with heaps of stones and 
earth about them. These are ‘shaft houses.’ The 
holes you see in every direction are tunnels; not 
through the mountain but into it, after gold. Along 
this street at the bottom are the business houses. In 
the midst of Central City the street separates into 
two, to follow up different hill sides or ‘gulches.’ 
On the barren hill sides are built the larger part of the 
residences. A space is secured by digging away the 
bank behind and filling up, sometimes walling up 
with masonry, in front. The outhouses are some- 
times on a level with the second story window and 
reached by two or three flights of steps. A friend 
pointed out to me one of the (internally) cosiest and 
pleasantest houses in the town. The front door was 
in the roof, the steps at our feet led down to it 
while we were on our way to another house just 
above it. The window on one side looked out onto 
the main street and the chief hotel: there must have 
been a store underneath, but both front and back 
doors were on the roof, the kitchen was on top and 
you descended to the parlor and the bedrooms. The 
last was true of other houses. The finest in town, I 
believe, is one story in front and three in the rear, 
the rear being the best of the house. In front of one 
house I did see a plot of grass possibly two rods 
square, but that was the only exception to the gen- 
eral sterility. Flowers are all raised in the houses; 
many houses have vines, and the irrepressible love 
for beauty comes out in various devices to adorn the 
exterior as well as to make the interior cheerful; but 
nothing could avail, materially, to affect the desolate- 
ness of the general appearance. The streets are deep 
with dust; and there is a constant travel of teams 
heavily laden with ore for the smelting works and the 
railroad. Mrs. H. told me of one lady from Central 
City visiting East with her little girl who sent her out 
with her hostess’s daughter to play on the magnifi- 
cent lawn in front of the‘house; shortly after, looking 
out of the window, she saw the child Paying in the 
dust of the street. She absolutely didn’t know how 
to play on the grass!’ ”’ 

Grandma looks kindly over her spectacles and says 
she thinks she knows some other little boys and girls 
that don’t know any better than to play in the dust, 
notwithstanding there is plenty of grass at hand— 
and—can you believe it?—Fanny and Joe slip behind 
their chairs with very red faces, and I’d not dare to 
mention the name of the boy who steals a sly glance 
at the lining of his newest hat! 





TRAINING TRICK ELEPHANTS. 

THE London “Spectator” gives the following ac- 
count of the process of training African elephants at 
Alexandra Park, near London: ‘The ‘ juniorest’ 
elephant is selected to have his lesson first, and comes 
slinging down to the ring in his heavy trot; the occa- 
sion is quite a private one, but there’s a Nubian look- 
ing on who has learned the English method of ap- 
plauding, and he softly claps his black palms together 
as the pupil entangles himself in his rope to begin 
with, and feels up Mr. Felix’s sleeve for consolation in 
the shape of carrots. He does not get them at this 
stage of the proceedings, but he knows they are com- 
ing, and it is very funny to observe him, in the midst 
of his lesson, twitching his trunk in some new direc- 
tion, which it suddenly occurs to him to explore; 
then he resumes his studies as if he had not had a 
momentary distraction. 

“He weighs seven hundred weight at present, and 
if he can only be kept from injurious food and in- 
flammatory diseases will grow to ten feet high, it is 
expected, and furnish a remarkable refutation of the 
general notion that African elephants cannot be 
highly tramed. They are not, indeed, equal to the 
Indian elephants in intelligence; one has only to look 
at their ‘brain-box’ to see that, but the four little ele- 





phants, all newly come into Mr. Felix’s hands, are 
making rapid progress under the system of kindness, 
patience, praise, reward and ‘no knocking about.’ 
‘Come, my baby!’ ‘That's a fine boy!’ ‘ Ah, brave, 
brave; you are a beauty!’ ‘Fine boy! beautiful boy.’ 
Such are the phrases, perpetually repeated, which en- 
courage the big-little scholar as he climbs on a wooden 
pedestal, lifts one clumsy leg after another, admon- 
ished by a gentle tap of his teacher’s stick—never 
used to hurt or frighten him—or turns his lumbering 
body in the valse which, when he is perfect in the ac- 
complishment, will be hailed with peculiar delight by 
the public. 

“The valse is a performance which the little ele- 
phants learn very readily. They are at first held by 
one huge, flapping ear, and turned by the teacher, 
whose steps they follow—the movement comes easily 
to them; after two or three lessons, they need only 
to have the stick held on the side from which they 
are to turn—a few more, and the wave of tbe teacher's 
hand in the required direction is enough. Three of 


Mr. Felix’s pupils are as yet not sfficiently advanced 8 


to appear in public; it was most interesting to see 
how they took in the idea of what was required of 
them, and to hear him praise them when they suc- 
ceeded in doing what he indicated. He never lets 
them be tired; and observes them so closely that 
when the clever little black elephant was coming on 
finely in the art of rolling a barrel with its forefeet- 
it was delightful to see his satisfaction when he dis- 
cerned what he was to do, and that his hind feet were 
to be kept clear of the barrel—Mr. Felix stopped the 
lesson at once on seeing him begin to tremble. 

“Good marks in the circus school translate them- 
selves into lumps of sugar and chunks of carrot, and 
bad ones into derisive observation about the self-re- 
spect which the idle pupil ought to feel, but doesn’t. 
One of Mr. Felix’s pupils is still very timid; he was 
scared and ill during his voyage to this ungenial 
clime, and at first he would not let any one*approach 
him; but he is a promising youngster now, and lends 
his bark-like neck to a friendly scratch with much 
affability. On none of these animals is to be seen a 
scar or a ‘prod,’ the ‘no knocking about’ system is to 
be traced in their bodies and in their manners, and 
they look for their rewards—addressed to their 
stomachs—with cheerful confidence. One of them, 
the nervous one, had an anxious and puzzled look 
during a portion of his lesson; but reiterated assur- 
ances of his bravery, his beauty, and his babyhood, 
induced him to ‘ perk up,’ as the nurses say, wonder- 
fully.” 





In the village of C. the children are as strong par- 
tisans in politics as their parents. A little girl of 
Democratic persuasion had been taking tea with a 
little Republican friend and was amicably helping 
her wipe dishes when the news of Hayes’s election was 
announced, whereupon, dropping the spoons she was 
wiping, she caught up her sun-bonnet and disappear- 
ed. ‘‘What brings you home so early?’ asked her 
mother, as the little Democrat rushed into the house. 
‘““Why I happened to think that there I was wiping 
Republican dishes, and I just threw down the towel 
and ran,’’ was the excited answer. 





Pyles. 


Contributions to this Department must always be accompanied 
by solutions or answers. 








A GEOGRAPHICAL RIDDLE. 

There are seven West Indian islands: in the joint letters of 
their names may be found the names of five different tropic 
and staple fruits, all natives of each of the seven islands. 
What are the seven islands and what are the five fruits? 

LISLE LESTER. 
SYNCOPATIONS. 

1. Syncopate a float, and leave a small animal. 2. Synco- 
pate chilliness, and leave a fish. 3. Syncopate a metal, and 
leave conducted, 4. Syncopate a book, and leave part of the 
foot. 5. Syncopate to call, and leave a boy’s nickname. 6. 
Syncopate solitary, and leave atropical plant. 7. Syncopate 
a boat, and leave naked. 8&8. Syncopate a plank, and leave a 
poet. 

The syncopated letters, read downward, give the name of a 
long-legged bird of the Tropics. SELECTED. 

A HIDDEN DIAMOND. 
Certain congregation church choirs. 
Is it possible you bave broken that chair again? 
I hear that Uncle Tom isa crusty old miser now. 
When your tasks are ended we will go for a walk. 
The traveler tells tall tales. ALEX. 
A WorD SQUARE. 
A military order. 
An evergreen plant. 
Large sticks of wood. 
Trial. Jack Daw. 
PORTICAL Pt. 
“ O, ot thaw sues halls eW tup 
Het widlewed-wolfer hatt limpsy wolbs? 
Dan si three nay roma! huts 
Thiwin het mosbo fo het sore?” 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCTOBER 3. 
A Metagram.—Blower, flower, plower, slower, sower, owe. 
A Number Puzzle.—Peal, earl, pa, pear, pear!. 
A Riddle.—Week. 
A Diamond Puzzle.— 
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Farin any Garden. 


TIMELY HINTS FOR THE GARDEN 
OF 1878. 
By THE Rev. Wo. CLIFT. 

THE gardening of the next season 
properly begins now. We are reminded 
on every hand that the work of the 
present: season is almost done. The 
fruit trees have borne their precious 
harvests, the vines have yielded their 
purple clusters, not a berry remains 
upon the bushes, and only the hardiest 
vegetables are yet to be stored. In no 
busi aess is the adage, ‘‘ Take time by the 
forelock,’’ more important. Consider 
then 

THE WASTES OF THE GARDEN. 

In any well-kept establishment these 
wastes are manifold, and are worth sav- 
ing. Weeds, in theory, should never be 
found in a garden. But in practice 
they go to seed almost everywhere, and 
make abundant work for next year. 
Cultivation is apt to be neglected in the 
fall, grass steals in among the bean 
rows, pig weed skulks among the squash 
vines, artichokes find shelter among the 
eurrant brush, and purslane sprawls in 
the onion beds. In the rank vegetation 
of the vegetable garden toward the 
close of the season absolute cleanliness 
is an ideal virtue. But the searching 
time has now come, and frost reveals 
every interloper. Weeds are valuable 
for two reasons. They are worth saving 
for the compost heap, and the destruc- 
tion of their seeds saves much manure 
and labor next season. Every square 
inch of soil in the garden should be 
scarified and freed from weeds before 
the ground freezes. Put them ina heap, 
and add to the heap the corn stalks, 
roots and all, the pea vines, the bean 
refuse, the fallen leaves, the asparagus 
tops, and every particle of waste veget- 
able matter that can be gathered. Do 
not burn the waste heap, as is the com- 
mon practice, for that would only add 
another waste. There is much plant 
food in the heap, and it only needs fer- 
menting in the compost heap to prepare 
it for use. There is, or should be, about 
every house in village or country a sink- 
vault for soap-suds and animal wastes. 
It only needs to bring the contents of 
the sink-vault and the vegetable wastes 
together in a compost heap to make a 
lively fermentation and to prepare a 
valuable manure. Clean out tbe vault 
and add to the heap two or three times 
its bulk of garden loam. It will prove 
an excellent sanitary measure, and 
make a valuable fertilizer for use in the 
spring. The only articles in the garden 
for burning are the pea brush, and these 
make too good kindlings to be wasted. 

FALL MANURING. 

The profit of a garden depends upon 
the abundant food given to the plants. 
The labor of seed-sowing, tillage and 
harvest are about the same whether we 
reap much or little. We insist upon 
constant and plentiful fertilization as 
the secret of successful gardening. The 
reason why so many villagers think the 
garden is ‘‘more plague than profit” is 
that they do not feed the soil. Twenty 
dollars for fertilizers in one bill seems a 
heavy tax. Sixty dollars, scattered over 
twelve months for fruits and vegetables 
that might have been raised in a garden 
but were not, is not considered. For 
many crops the manure is better apphed 
in the fall or winter. All summer long 
the trees, vines and shrubs have been 
yielding their fruits: strawberries in 
May and June; raspberries, gooseber- 
ries, blackberries and cherries in July; 
pears, apples, plums in August and 
later; and the cluster of the vine all 
through the autumn. It is but fair that 
we should repay the bounty that has 
been lavished upon us. If we want fruit 
of the best quality and in the greatest 
abundance we must nof stint the fertil- 
izers. The finest varieties of pears will 
shrivel in size and lose their exquisite 
flavor if neglected. We come across 
them every year; the trees sward-bound 
in thin, gravelly soil; the fruit so dwarf- 
ed and knotty as to be hardly recognized. 
Fruit trees want manure as much as 








- corn, and they pay much better. There 


is little danger of manuring too heavily. 
The value of the money spent for ma- 
nure is safely and profitably invested. 
It pays better interest than bank stock. 





The cashier does not pilfer; the bank- 
director does not neglect his trust. In 
due time it comes back again, golden, 
luscious, healthful, the nectar and am- 
brosia of the gods combined. Cover all 
the ground under the trees, the vines, 
the bushes with some good fertilizer. It 
will be quite evenly distributed within 
reach of the roots by the winter rains 
and snows, and no time will be lost in 
the spring. Asparagus and pie plant 
also want aburdant manurmg in the 
fall to obtain the best results. The 
quality as well as the quantity is im- 
proved by high culture. 
FROST AS A FERTILIZER. 

Then when we have done all with our 
mulching and manuring, we want to 
put the vegetable garden in position to 
receive the largest benefit from the 
forces of winter. The soil undoubtedly 
receives ammonia, the most costly ele- 
ment in our concentrated fertilizers, in 
the snows and rains of winter. How- 
ever small this may be, it is worth sav- 
ing, and may as well be retained where 
it falls as to run off upon lower land. 
The alternate freezing and manuring of 
the soil is a better comminutor than any 
of the implements of husbandry. As 
large a surface as possible should be ex- 
posed to the action of the frost and the 
sun. By manuring the soil into furrows 
and trenches made with the spade or 
plow the surface may be doubled. If 
the trenches go down into the subsoil 
and bring up the yellow dirt, it will be 
all the better. The mechanical condi- 
tion of the soil will be improved by 
this exposure to the elements, and the 
partial subsoiling will favor the even 
distribution of the manure applied in 
spring. 








\ONTRAC TS made for CLEARING HOUSES 
OF ALL KINDS OF VERMIN. 


Terms: NO CURE, NO PAY. 
B. ISAACSEN, No. #4 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 


SOAP ESSENCE. 


Is the very best thing known for washing clothes. 
floors, paint work, and for removing grease, stains, 
&c., from ciothing. All who use it report in sub- 
stance as follows: 

Mrs. Eno, 199 Sixth St., Jersey Citv, “says she 
can heartily endorse ail that we claim for our 
Soap Essence, also that it makes the clothes beau- 
tifully white.” Splendid for cleaning wood work, 
and does not injure the hands like soda. 

Karly application will secure agency. 


H. B, COOPER, 
38 Burling Slip. 


M4e@te LANTER ES pue STEREOP- 
4) CONS 


K. & H. T. dahon & CO., sot Broadway, N. Y.. 
opposite Metropolitan. Stereoscopes and Views 
Grapboscopes, Chromos and Frames. Albums. 
Photographs of Celebrities, Photographic Trans- 
parencies, Convex Glass, Photographic Materials. 
Awarded first premium ut Vienna & Pulladeiphia. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATERS. 


Asaremedia! agent in diseases of the Stomach, 
those of the Kidneys and Bladaer,in Neuraigia, 
Gouty, Rheumatic and Paralytic affections, and in 
the Peculiar Maladies of omen, these waters 
challenge a comparison of record with the minera! 
waters of the world. In Stomach disorders and the 
Peculiar Maladies of Women, — are regarded 
as well-nigh specific. 

They are put upin cases of one dozen half gallon 
bottles at $5 per case,in advance. springs Pam- 
phiet sent to any adaress. 

Both Water and pamphlets can be had of John 
F. Henry, Curran & Co., Nos. ® and 9 College Piace, 
and Caswell, Hazard & Co., corner 5th Avenue and 
24th St., New York City, Dr. R. M. Hobbs, 119 At- 
lantic St.. Brooklyn, N.Y., and John Wyeth & Bro., 
No. 1412 Walnut st., Philadeiphia, Pa. 

The Springs are now open for the reception ot 
guests. 

THOS, F. GOODE, Proprietor, 
BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, Va 


DITMAN’S SEA SALT 


To produce real sea water at will, dia- 
solve this salt in ordinary water. This 
solution possesses all the health-giving 
qualities and tonic virtues of natural sea- 
water. while is free from the organic 
impurities of the surf. For sale by drug- 
gists generally. A.J. DiTMAN. 

Broadway and Barciay ‘St.. N.Y. 


25 Gunes and 3 cent stamp for 43 beautiful 

















bromo Cards, or 50 Scroll. or 50 White and 

Samples, with name. y:! Return Mail. Thou 
i . ed at their beauty.’ 

W. C. CANNON, Box 279, Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH EQUIPMEN ‘T. 


Citing H CUSHIONS, Feathers, Bed- 
Springs and Mattresses, of s|| grades 
t 8. P. ‘TITLE 8, 203 Cana) Street. New York. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bstablic. in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Vopper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churchc., 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fir. 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully — 

Tilustrated Catalogue sent 
Vasovzsy & Tir, 102 E. 2d St. Cinet~nath 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y. 
Manufacture a superior quality of Belis. 
jal attention given to C pat CH BELLS. 
lllustrated Catalogue sent f 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


For Churches, etc., tnown t the pubite since 


PoUNaeye ince eR POS EE 


























CROLL 
AWS. 
Centennial and 20 State 
Medals and Diplomas 


TO THE 


Fleetwood and Dexter 


FOR 





Accaracy, 
Rapidity. 
Durability and Low Cost. 
Prices $5 to $25. 
‘Trump Bros. 
MANUFACTURERS, 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Send for Circular and Ilus- =f 
trated List of Designs. 
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PAINTS 


These Paints are in every respect strictly first- 





class,and second t®% no others in the market in 
purity, richness, and permanency of color, beauty 
of finish, and durability. They are prepared ready 
forthe brush in twelve newest shades and stand- 
ard colors, suitable for the tasteful decoration of 
all classes of buildings, inside and out, and for all 
parpeees where a perfect protective coating is re- 
quired, 

Owing to the wonderful covering properties of 
these Paints, the farmer, merchant, and manufac- 
turer can, by their use. preserve and beautify their 
buildings, fences, or other wood and iron work, at 
from one-half to two-thiras of the usual cost of 
ose ll poate mixed paints, or white lead and lin- 


THE ASBESTOS PAINTS contain no wa- 
ter, alkali, or other useless or deleterious ingre- 
dients, such as are used in nearly all the liquid or 
so-called chemical paints, and are guaranteed to 
the most ——_ Lgeenee in the world for outside work. 
Send fon sam 

ASBES STos" “ROOF PAINT. for tin and 
shingle roofs, iron work, agricultural implements, 


fences outbuildings, &e. 

A=BESTUS PROOF PAINT, ‘5c. 
per ga.ion, white or light tints; for the protection 
of Factories, Bridges, Boiler Rooms, and other 
wooden structures in dunger of ignition from 
epee. cinders, or flames, and also for preserving 
the class of Outbuildings, Fences, &c,, which are 
usually teft unpainted. 

Roofing, sheathing, Steam Pipe and Boil- 
er Cov erings, Steam Packing, Xc. 

Ali these materials are prepared ready for use,in 
neat and compact form, are suitable for all climates, 
and can be easily oe byanyone. Liberal induce- 
ments te General Merchants, Dealers. and Large Con- 
sumers. 

SEND FOR SAMPLES, ILLUSTRATED CATA. 
LOGUES, PRICE-LISTS, &c. 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, | — 
87 Maiden Lane, New York. 


PHIL ADELEHI A BRANCH, 406 Arch St. 
pow nit Z "RAINER & CO., Boston. 





Also | ¥:H- WILSON, Baltimore. 
ton | 8. W. HEMPSTED & Co..culumbus, Ohio. 
ale b | T. 8. & A. JI. KIRK WOOD, Chicago. 
y | M. M. BUCK & CO., St. -h 
C. A. PARKER & CO., New Orleans 
| THOMPSON & UPSON. Sap Francisco. 





The AVERILL Pat 


MIXED READY FOR USE, 


BEST IN THE WORLD! 


E. E. TOWNE, Sup’t t Henk Mfg. Co., Springfield, 
Mass., writes :—“ Five years ago | used your paint. 
It wears well, better than any other I ever used.’ 





The above is the substance of letters we are 
a receiving. 


d for Sample Cards and Testimonials, (fur- 
sian free), to 
Averill Chemical Paint Company, 
32 Burling Slip, N. Y. 
1 East Randolph 8t.. Chicago, 
132 E. River st., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Pellucidite for Coating Hard Wood 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO's 


ce ROSES, suitable for ES 


BLO dey safely by mail,postpaid. 5 splendid 
varieties, your choice,all labeled, for $13 12 for $2 
319 for $33 26 for $4; 35 for $5. For 10 cents each 
additional, one Magnificent Premium Rose 
toevery dollar’s worth ordered. Send forour NEW 
GUIDE TO ROSE CULTURE, and choose 
from over 300 finest sorts. We make Roses aGreat 
Specialty, and are the largest Rose-growers in Amer- 
Refer to 100,000 customers in the United States 
and Canada THE DINGEE & CONARD CO, 
ROsE-GROWERS, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


ROCHESTER CT 
COMMERCIAL 
NURSERIES. 


Hardy Trees, Shrubs, ‘Vines and Plants, per doz., 
100 and 1000. New AUTUMN PRICE-LIST now 
ready.and sent FREK H » all applicants. ORNA- 
MENTAL CATALOGUE (Iustrated) cts. Fruit 
Catalogue, 6cts. Both free to customers. Fine, 
thrifty stock and low prices. Adaress 


W.8. LITTLE, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
$7.20 PER QUARTER FOR TEN QUARTERS. 


ASON & HAMLI 
1 CABINET ORGANS. 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT 

















WORLD'S EXPOSITIONS 
aris, ‘Vienna, pantiago, 


1867; 1873; 1875; 


PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 


Onty OnGans assionep Finst Ranu at Cenrenntat. 
Great variety of styles at prices which would be impossible for 
work of such excellence without unequaled facilities for manufacture. 
EXAMPLES OF NET CASH PRICES: 


Fve octave dou ble reed eens 1 0 O 


h tremulan 
Five octave organ, ee "stops, 1 14 
ith voix celeste, 
Seld also end monthly or quarterly payments, or rented until 
rent pays. A superior urgan may now be purchased by the easy 
payment of $7.20 per quarter for tenquarters. Catalogues free, 


MASON & HAM LIN ORCAN CO. 
154 Tremont St. a 25 Union Sq. .. 250 Wabash Ave. 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


A GREAT OFFER 1} We wili daring 
esthese Hard Times 
dispose of 100 PIANOS & ORGANS, sew and 
second-hand of first-class makers iucinuding 
WATERS?’ at lower prices for cash or Install- 
ments or to let until paid for than ever before 
offered. WATERS’ GRAND SQUARE and 
UPRIC GHT PIANOS & ORGANS (INCLUDING 
THEIR NEW SOUVENIR AND BOUDOIR ) are 
the BEST MADE. 7 Octave Pianos $150.7 1-3 
do $160 not usedayear. “2% Stop Organs 
$50. 4 Stops $58. 7 Stops 868. 8 Stops $75. 1 
Stops $88. 12 Stops 8100 cash, not used a year. 
in perfect order and warranted. LOCAL an 
TRAVELING AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated 
Catalogues Mailed.A liberal discount(o Teachers, 
Miniasters,Churches,etc. Sheet music at half price. 
HORAC EW ATERS & SONS, Manufactrs.and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th St., Union square, N. Y. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


The New York “ Times” says: * Waters’ Orches- 
trion Chime Organ” is a beautiful little instru- 
ment, simply perfect. The chime of two and 
one-half octave bells, and the artistic effects cap- 
= of being produced by the player are singularly 

ne. 

The tone is full, clear, and resonant. and a very 
interesting effect is produced with the chime o/ 
bells.—Christian Union. 

The Waters’ Pianos are well known among the 
very best. We are epabled to speak of these 
instruments with confidence, from personal know! 
edge.—N. Y. Evangelist. 

We can speak of the merits of the Waters 
Pianos from personal knowledge, as being of thé 
very best qualitv.—(Christian Intelligencer 


LATEST IMPROVEMENT. _ 
EXCELSIOR Donble Treadie, inciuding one coz. Saws, 
thirty inimitallo Fret sawing Pattei as 

and Prepared Wood, to the va!uoof $4. 
A bnew devico for tightening Saw, Pow- 
er Drilling attachment, Wrench, Oil cup 
and Screw driver. peed, $00 stroces per 

minute, Gaws 1 1-3inch thick. Price, 
J comp! lete, cased and cvoged on board 

—=Tcars or at Express office, ollars. 
o& EMAL STEAM ENGINE Ss, 

With copper Doiler, to drive light Lathes, 
a Eeroll taws, etc. loo Scroll Work Designs 
S Free on receipt of stamp. 


GEORGE "PARR, , 
BUr FALO, N. TZ. 
Bew only, without Airs Weald, Withent Aitadnente, $900 

















- Shirts | 30 to 50 Cts. 


SAVE YOUR MONEY. 
Buy Printed Shirt Pattern Goods. 

We will send post paid to any P. O. address in 
the U.8.on receipt of SO cts. enough Wamsutta 
Biexched Cotton for a complete perfect fitting 
Shirt. printed with guiding Ines for cutting any 
one of three sizes and two styles. We guarantee a 
fitif cut onthe lines. Send size of collar 
a . Far TED SHIRT PATTERN CO., Port 
Shester, N 


Weal § Heater Mfg, Company 


114 Leonard Street, N.Y., 


Sole Manufacturers of 


EH. E. GOLD’S 


PATENT WROUCHT IRON 
HEATERS, 


The * HEALTH” and “TUBULAR.” 


These furnaces, made of Heavy Wrought 
Iron, firmly riveted vat the seams, are a t, 
aurable, and ec and ral 
times more heating pom A than any ordipary. fore 
nace, give an abundance of eg 4 yi air. 
Send for descriptive pamphlet 











Estimates made on ap ee ‘Steam fleating 
A of every 
E. E, GOLD, Pres. ow. H. WARNER, Treas, 
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DRY GOODS. 


Waller & McSorley, 


245 GRAND ®t. near Bowery, N. Y. 











The latest novelties of the seasen in Paris, Ber- 
lin, and Enghsh bress G ods; also, those of the 
best a manufacture at extraordinary low 

dies are epee | requested to note 

Phe fol Tvedine prices befure muking their purchases. 
DRESS GOUDS, 

Fine FRENCH, ENGLISH, ana GERMAN NOV- 

ELTIES, pure silk and wool, from Tic. to $4.00 


per yard. 
Fioe ENGLISH SERGES, al! wool, from 50c. to 
Fine GERMAN SERGES, all woo!, from 37e to 
1H 


c 

ey og” DRESS GOODS, very wide and in 
sha .fr m 18, to Sc. 

FRENCH ¢ *ASHM | ERK, all wool, extra wide, from 


50. 
ENGI, is CASHMERE, all wool, extra wide, fri m 


Ie. to 
Beautiful § ‘;RENCH and SCOTCH PLAIDS, from 
Beautiful AMERICAN PLAID§, from 10c. to BTC. 
1RIsH and FRENCH SILK POPLINS, from 50c. to 


1.50. 
BLACK AND COLORED S'LKS, 

Our Silks were purchased at the great auction 
saies in August, consequentiy, we are enabled to 
offer a better “ilk at a lower price thar ever. 

Very fine Cashmere finish ees x stk. at $2.00 

and $3.00; worth #1 0 epee ari m 
mxwe heavy BLACK GROS GRAIN’ SILK. at $1.50 

1 $2.00; worth 75c. per yara mo 
Bplenaia AP BLACK SILK. ae éSe., 75c., 96¢c., 
$100; wertb 50c. per yard more. 
COLORED AND STRIPED SILKS, 
The best quality of COLORED DRESS SILKS, at 
75e, to $3.00; worth 50c, pe es rd more. 
The aoe uality of STRIP D DRESS GELS. at 
624c. to $1.50; worth Slc. per yard more. 
BLACK GOODs, 
BLACK caectpee AL Deeae. from 20c. to $1.00; 
worth 20c. per yara mo 
BUACs CASHMERE, aul ‘wool, from 45¢, to $1,50; 


orth 25c. p rd m 
BLACK DRAP ETE, all wool, from $1.00 to $4.00; 

worth 4c, per yard m 
BLACK CRAP - LOTH, “trem 87 ke. to 75e.; worth 


r yard m 
Fine “BLACK CR oC RAPES, from 90c. to #'0.00 ver vurd. 
MOURNING SHAWLA and MOURNING SUITS 
constantly on hand, and at the luwest prices. 
SHAWLS. 
A very choice selection of SHAWLS, all new 
designs 
Fine Scotch PLAID SHAWLS, from $1.75 to $15.00. 
Frecch and Scotch PAISLEY SHAWLS, from $7.00 


te $50.00 
French and Scotch BROCHE SHAWLS, $6.00 to 


CLOAK DEPARTMENT, 
Heows, Fi BEAVER CLOAK 3, extra long, from $2.50 


to $75 
WALLER & McSORLBEY, 





- B.—Our fall Catalogue now ready and 
nent free of charge upon receipt of applica- 
tion. 





WALLER & McSORLEY. 
245 Grand Street. near Bowery, New York. 


FURS. 
Arnold, Constable & Co, 


Will open on MoNDAY, OCT. 15, a choice stock of 


Seal and Fur-Lined 


CLOAKS, 


Together with LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S 


Small Furs, Trimmings, &., &c. 


IN EVERY VARIETY. 
Broadway, corner 19th St, 


HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 


wer Misses & Children. 
Union — Flan- 
nels, 


Emancipation Suits. 
Emancipation 


Chemilettes. 
_ Dress Reform Corset 
Waists. 
~ §tocking Supporters 
Skirt Suspenders. 


Please state where you saw 
advertisement in sending. 











aists 








For Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price. List address 


Mrs. 8. Hl. HUTCHINSON, 


6 East 14th Street, New York. 


PARIS AND LONDON STYLE 
Suitings and Trouserings, 


PLAID-LINED OVERCOATINGS, 
E”’GLISH DIAGONALS, 
ELASTICS AND MELTONS, 


Livery and Hunting Cloths, 


FOR LADIES’ SUITINGS, 

GENUINE SHETLAND HOMESPUNS, 
SCOTCH ANGOLAS, *OR ULSTERS. 
MATKELASSE AND REVERSIBLE CLOAKINGS, 
PLAIN AND PLAID WATERPROOFS, 
FANCY CLOAKINGS FOR CHILDREN. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Broadway, Cor. 10th Street. 











UPHOLSTERY 


Department. 


Arnold, Gonstable & Co. 


HAVE NOW IN 8TOCK THEIR 
Fall Importation of the 
Latest Novelties 


IN 
SILK DAMASKS, BOURRETTES, 


AND 


RAW SILK TAPESTRIES. 


ALSO, A MAGNIFICENT LINE OF 
Lace, Guipure and Nottingham 


CURTAINS, 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 
Broadway, corner {9th Street. 


JOHNSON BROS. & C0, 


UNION-SQUARE. 
hp fats MILLINERY. 


E ARE NOW SHOWING rity MOST aie 








IM. 
D O* OUR OWN IMPORTA 
TION, TOGETH er WITH THOSE OF OUR UWN 


MANUFACIURE. 


UNTRIMMED HATS and BONNETS. 


UNTRIMMED HATS AND BONNETS apes 
OF BLACK AND roianap SILK VELVET 
OUR OWN N MANUFACTURE, IN SHAPES 1 NOT 
TO BE FOUND ELSEWHERE, AT EXTREMELY 
LOW PRICKS. 








ey" nepienes STOCK OF FRENCH AND 
MERICAN B te’ HATS AND BONNET 
FROM 75 CENTS UPWARD. 
A onmet VARIETY OF BOY’ HATS. I IN FELT, 
CLOTH, AND vOrwak — 
5 CENTS UPWA 


FANCY FEATHERS. 


AUTIFUL BOVEY TIRS IN SHADED O8- 
LUMEs. 





BE 
TRICH Tires AND 
JEVTED COC UE FEATHERS, WITH CLAIR 
DE LUNE CUT EA ADs, BIRDS OF HARADISE 
PEAN, AND RLE HUMMING 
RDS OF RARE ANU BEAUTIFUL PLUMAGE, 
, &. 


FRENCH FLOWERS. 


ELEGANT areas IN CLUSTERS AND MON 
TURKS, oar A aa pe <VELVET 
LEAVES, WIT UM BIRDS; ALS», 
STRIKING COMBINATIONS Se BERRIES A ND 
rHE FRUIT, WITH SHADED FERN 
LEAVE AND TROPICAL MOsSE8 AND 
GRASSES. 





GABNITURGS pos. BRIDAL AND EVENING 
WEARON HAN ND MADE TO ORDER AT 
SHORT Novick. 


ORNAMENTS. 


HOICE NOVELTIES iy Fs ADED sioner 
Tes CROWNS, AND DEAUS_ IN JET, 
BRONZE. "AND CLAIRE DE LUNECUT BEADs. 

SOME VERY NOVEL DESIGNS IN GILT AND 
OXYDIZED JAPANESE PINS, AND ORNa- 
MENTS FOR MILLINERY Usés. 





RIBBONS. 


PLUSH AND SATIN. VELVET AND SATIN 
N. AND SATIN DOUBLE. 
BONNE! WIDTHS, AT 
ERY LOW PR 
"SPECIAL napeatm IN, SASH RIBBONS 
FR A YARD UPY UPWA 


SROs TRIMMINGS. 


DRESS AND CLOAK TRIMMINGS ~ bat 
AND CHENILLE, WITH JET AND CLAIR DE 
LUNE CUT BEADS, 


CHENILLE AND GRASS MOSS MEADINGS. 
MOHAIR AND SILK GALLOONS AND 
TON BRAID~, KNOTTED FRINGES IN THREE, 
FOUR, AND FIVE ROW 
CHOICE NOVELTIES IN DRESS AND CLOAK 
BUTTONS AND ORNAMEN 


LACES. ' 


REAL BLACK GUIPURE LACES, 3% INCHES 
WIDE, 1N HAN wy! PATTERNS AND GOuD 
QUALITY Fun 56c. A YARD. 

BLACK THREAD, "yak. AND FRENCH 
LACES AT EQUALLY LOV LOW PRICES. 


SILK HANDKERCHIEFS. 


AN ENDLESS VARIETY AT cee LOWER 
THAR THEY sue E SOLD ELSEWHE 

ADIES HEMST ITCHED ALL-LIN «GN HAND- 
KERCULEES, INCH HEMs, ONLY 18 CeNTS 


£c8 
ADIES’ AND GENTS’ INITIAL HANDK 5 
clits FOR 2 CENTs, R&GULAR PRICE 50 





Embroideries. 


EB ARE My NG OUT THE BALANCE 
orouk STOCK OF EMBROIDERIES a PRiCES 
MUCH BELOW THEIR ACTUAL CosT. 


LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 


COUNTRY ORDERS SOLICITED, SAM- 
PLES AND INFORMATION AS TO 
STYLES, PRICES, &c., SENT ON APPLI- 
CATION. PROMPT ATTENTION AND 





SATISFACTION GUARANTEED IN ALL 
CASES. 


JOHNSON BROS. & CO,, 


Nos, 34 and 36 East 14th Street, 





UNION SQUARE. 


H. O'NEILL & GO. 


321 to 329 6th Avenue, 


CORNER TWENTIETH STREET, 
WILL OFFER 


DECIDED BARCAINS 


IN ALL THEIR DEPARTMENTS. 


Prices Reduced 


TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


HATS. 


A FINE FRENCH FELT FOR 70c. WORTH $1.50. 


All the Popular Shapes in Velvet. 


BONNETS. 


TRIMMED BONNETS & ROUND HATS, 


OF THE VERY BEST STYLE, 
AT REASONABLE PRICES. 


Feathers & Flowers, 


A LARGE INVOICE OF FEATHERS AND 
FLOWERS, JUST RECEIVED, WILL BE SULD 
ON MONDAY AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 








FANCY BEADED 


Trimmings and Ornaments. 


A KULL LINE OF VELVETS AND 


TRIMMING SILKS. 
RIBBONS. 


Satins and Gros-grain of all qualities and widths. 
Satin Ribbons, 37c. to 56c. 
Gros-grain, lic. to Sic. 


A LARGE STOCK OF 


Sashes & Sash Ribbons. 


LACE CooDs. 


We call SPECIAL ATTENTION to our LATEST 
NOVELTIES in MADE-UP LACK GOODS. 


REAL DUCHESSE LACE, 
AND CHILDREN’S CAPS, 
EMBROIDERIES, 
RUFFLINGS, 
COLLARS and CUFFS. 





BARGAINS IN HANDKERCHIEFS. 
A line of LNITIALED HANDKERCHIEFS at 
25 cents: much below their value. 
LACE BRESSES and JACKETS a specialty. 
SCARFS and TIES, in Lace, Crepe de Chine, 
Chenille, Piush and Silk, ip endless variety, at 25 
cents and upward. 


GLOVES. 


Our own importation. the “ Juvotte’’ Kid Glove 
in all the desirable shades, and from one to eight 
buttons. 

3-button * Gante du Suede,” $1.10. 

The real Trefousse Kid Glove, $1. 

FANCY GOODS, 
ORNAMENTS, 
SILK AND WOOL FRINGES, 
PASSEMENTERIE 
TRIMMINGS of 
EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Costumes and Cloaks, 


Imported, and of our own Bex eeontag, 
CLOAKS of the finest material and finish, $3 to 


EVENING, STREET and WALKING DRESSES, 
in stuck ana made to order, at extremely low 
prices. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO MOURNING 
ORDEKS, LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
UNDERW EAR, INFANTS’ OUTFITS, 
BLANKETS, ROBES, JACKETS and BASKETS. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


IN OUR NEW DEPARTMENTS, 


HOUSEKEEPING LINENS AND BLANKETS 
at asacrifice. 











A FULL LINE OF 


Gents’ Furnishing Goods. 


Merino Underwear and Hosiery of the best Eng- 
lish, Germanand American Manufacture, at prices 
far below last season. 





An inspection of our goods by our customers will, 
no doubt, give entire satisfaction. 


H. O'NEILL & C0., 


321i to 329 Sixth Avenue, 





OOBNGER OF TWENTIETH 87. 


E. RIDLEY & SONS 


309, 311, 3112 Grand-st., N.Y. 
WH OPEN 


HUNDREDS OF PIECES OF 


New Dress filks, 


STANDARD MAKES 


AT LOWER PRIC a ty Ane EVE R OFFERED 
s 
650, ve PIEC - BLACK DRESS SII.K8, 50c., 56c., 6le., 
7% Pieces ES GUINET, SATIN FLNISH, i5e., 85¢e., 
up. 





150 PIECES 


Bonnet, Bellon’s, Ponson, 


IN GROS GRAIN AND CACHEMIRE FINISH, 
1, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, 62, $2.25. 
EXAMINE ESPKCI al. LY OUR $1.10, $1.15, AND 
$1.20 QUALIT 


TEILLARD'S BLACK SILKS 


(ALL 24 INCHES WIDE), 
THE BEST SILK_IN THE TRADE FOR 
WEAR. 


WARRANTED PURE SILK, FREE FROM 
te A AND WILL NOT TURN GREASY 
PRICES THIS WEEK, $1.35, $1.42, & $1.50 per yard. 





FINER GRADEs SAME MANUFACTURE, TO 
WHICH WE pol. Ic 11 SPECLAL ATTENTION, 
$1.75, $2, $2,25, $2.59 up. 

- Tacus COLORED DRESS SILKS, 75c. 85c., 


$1, 
CATALOGUE and PRICE LIST 


SENT ON APPLICATION FREE, 





ORDERS BY MAIL 
Promptly attenced to. We promise the same at- 
tenti-n to orders as if purchaser were present in 
person. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309. 311, 311 1-2 GRAND 8T., 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 ALLEN STREET. 


E. RIDLEY & SONS 


309, 311, 3112 Grand st., W. Y. 


Boys’ Clothing Department 
ENLARCED. 


OUR JOSEY SUIT FOR BOYS FROM 2 
TO 6 YEARS OF 7 
$3.50. $4.25, $5. #6, to # 
NOVELTIES in KILT SUITS, $3, a $5.25 to $14. 
OUR NEW BLOUSE SUITS, §?.75, $3, $3.50 to $8. 











FINE ASSORTMENT DAILY. 
DERBY and SACK SUITS, $3.50, 45 to $12. 


FOR YOUTHS 9 TO 16 YEARS OF AGE. 
oAce ane DERBY SUITS, $4.50. $6, $7.50 #9 up. 
VARIETY YOUTHS’ OVERCOATS, 
rom $2.50 te 


#20. 
EEPARATE PANTS, f9c. up. 








WE INVITE AN INSPECTION OF THIS DE- 
DEPARTMENT, THE AsSORTMENT BEING 
FIRST-CLASS 

FIT GUARANTEED. 


BOYS’ AND YOUTHS’ HATS. 


LARGEST IN THIS CITY. 
COMPRISES EVERY NEW SHAPE. 


E. Ridley & Sons, 


Nos. 309, 311. 311 1-2 GRAND S8T., 
NOS. 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 65, 68, AND 70 ALLEN ST. 


R.H.Macy & Co. 


GENERAL FANCY GOODS AND 
DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 
STAPLE GOUDS AND NOVELTIES KECEIVED 
BY EVERY EUROPEAN 8THAMBER, 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE. 
LA FORGE KID GLOVE, ALL SHADES. 
2-BUTTON, 78c., WAKRANTED. 
MTH ST. AND SIXTH AVENUE, N. Y. 











And Milward’ s “Helix” Needles, 
(tn Patent Wrappers.) Soild Everywhere. 


SENT FREE 


y part of the country our new fall and 
Winter Iilustrated Catalogue of 


FURS, MILLINERY AND 
FANCY DRY GOODS 
by sending your address to 


TAYLOR’S BAZAAR, 
356 Bighth Ave, N. ¥ 
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-—ERSONAL. IMPORTANT NOTICE. 4 
—Rev. an. Goodsell, lately from Hart- CARPETS AT RETAIL. TAK E iT EASY ! 


ford Seminary, was ordained at Fergus Falls, 
Minn., Oct. 2. 

—Rey H. C. Crane, lately acting pastor of 
the Congregational Church, Holbrook, Mass., 
is called to Pittsburg, Pa. 

—The new class in the School of Law (Bos- 
ton University) numbers over one hundr d, a 
large gain over any preceding year. A sonof 
Senator Dawes is a member of the class. 

—Jephtha Wagner, of Brooklyn, N. Y., was 
decided, some time ago, to be alunatic. He 
has recently begun a proceeding in the Kings 
County Supreme Court to have this decision 
set aside, on the ground of conspiracy, and 
has also sued Judge Pratt, who contirmed the 
decision, for $5,000,000. 

—John G. Anthony, Professor of Zoology at 
Harvard College, is dangerously ill at bis resi- 
dence at Cambridge. Professor Anthony 
now seventy years old. He was an intimate 
friend of the late Professor Agassiz and his 
companion in many of his scientific voyages 

—The Rev. R. B. Welch, D.D., LL.D., was 
duly inaugurated Professor of Christian 
Theology, at Auburn, Oct. 3d. 

—Queen Victoria is said to entertain an 
“utter dislike of a crowd. She is positively 
nervous now on State occasions. A pageant 
in which she gloried as a young woman is a 
source of misery to her.’’ She has made an 
effort to break up her habits of seclusion and 
only under severe pressure is induced to open 
Parliament in person. 

—For services rendered the Russian exbib- 
itors at the Centennial Exposition, Mr. Gosh- 
orn has been created a knight of the second 
class, with the Star of the Order of St. Stanis- 
laus, by the Czar of Russia. 

—Mr. R. R Springer, of Cincinnati, has 
given $500 to be divided in premiums among 
the female students of the art schools who 
have agreed to d: corate, with carving and 
otherwise, the case of the great Cincinnati 
organ. 

—Rev. Dr. Nast, — of the German pub- 
lications of tne M. E. Church, has returned 
from a visit to nS 

—Prof. R. R. Raymond has been cailed to 
the chair of Shekespearean Criticism in the 
School ot Oratory of the Boston University 
This was formerly occupied by the celebrated 
Shakespearean, Rev. H. N. Hudson, who still 
retains a partial connection with the depart- 
ment. 


is 


y. M. O. 


—Mr. A. B. Chamberlain 
Secretarysbip or the Y. M. 
the same position in Brooklyn. 
Syracuse, congratulate Brooklyn. 

—The 10th Annual Convention of the Y. M 
C A of New Jersey will meet at Plainfield’ 
October 17th and 18th, 1877. All Evangelical 
Churches, in places where no Associations 
exist, are cordially invited tosend their Pastor 
andtwo delegates. Among the eminent speak- 
ers engaged to address the Convention are the 
following: Rev. Wm. Lloyd, of New York 
City ; Rev. H. M. Sanders, of Yonkers, N. Y.; 
Rev. C. Y. Swan, of Newark. R.C. Morse and 
R. R. McBurney, of New York; Nelson K. 
Evans, of Philadelpbia; L. D. Wisbard, of 
Princeton College, and H. B. Chamberlain. of 
Syracuse, New York, will also attend. Prep- 
arations are being made for the rec ption of 
a large de'egation, and itis confidently ex pect- 
ed that this will be the best Y. M. C. A. Con- 
vention ever held in New Jers: y. 

—Mr. Geo. A. Hall, State Secretary Y_M.C.A., 
intends to spend the month of November in 
visitation of associations and places where no 
organizations exist in the region about Al- 
bany. The visits are to «mbrace two or three 
days, and exercises will consist of gospel 
meetings. Bible r adings, union prayer, praise 
and promise meetings, etc , etc., especially in 
the interest of work by and for young men. 
In a circular note he says; “I shall be glad to 
bear at once if any and what servic sare de- 
sired in your place. I hope to have with me 
some members of the State Executive Com- 
mittee or other active association men, and 
possibly some to one sing the gospel.”’ 


has resigned his 
C. A. and accepted 
Sorry for 








Gen’l W. T. SHERMAN of the U. S. Army 
appears as a contributor to the Letter-Box 
of November St. NIcHOLAS. 


UNITED. ‘STATES | CORSET Co. 


New York 


HE STANDARD CORSET OF 

America tor Bieguntly Pro- 
portioned Form, Per; ct ai 
Naruret Fults ess ot Bust, in- 
suring Comf rt and Aase in 
use, and giving a Graceful, 
Stylish, and faultless Figure 
to the Wearer. If your dealer 
does not keepthem, send us, 
with waist me isure, 60 cents for 
a Charm. 75 cts.for Beauty,$i for AA, and 
$1.25 for Fifth Avenue, or 6v cents for Cuild- 
ren’s Wovr nWais:, and we will send them, put 
paid. Address P. O. Box 4928 N. York. 


MEN, LOOK! 


FAVORITE 
Self-Ink’g Press$16 
Presses @3 to S150, Send 
10¢c. for 135 Page Book 
Presses, Type, &c., Iustra- 
ted and worth $1. 

GORHAM & CO. 
Boston, Mass. 
























Extra Bargains thts monrh in all grades 
ot Carpets, Oil Cloth«, Linoteom, Mattings. 
Druge-ts. Kugs aod Mats. at tes« prices 

then to be found in any other first-class 
too York house. Body Brusse's, $1 40 te $1.75; 
Tapestry. 90 cts to $1.15: Three Pivs, $1.00 to #1.25: 
Extra Ingrains, 85 cts., = ets and $1.00; Common 
Ingrains, 40 cts. and 50 cts.; Mattings, 20 cts. to 
40 cts. Churches, Public Vaseitations and Lodges 
furnished at reauced prices. 


STEPHEN A. SPENCER, 


399 SIX1TH AVENUE, N.Y. 


CARPETS 


AT RETAIL. 


. 7 
PRICES REDUCED. 
SMYRNA CARPETS, BRUSSELS CARPETS, 
TAPESTRY CARPETS, THREE-PLY AND 
INGRAIN CARPETS, OIL-CLOTHS, RUGS, &c. 


CEO. E.L. HYATT, 


273 CANAL, through to 31 HOWARD ST. 
BETWEEN N BROADW AY a EL M 8ST. 


“Tue LETTER-Box of Sr. Nicwotas for 
November treats the children to two poems 
from the lately found book, “ Poetry for 
Cc hildren,” by CHARLES and MARY LAMB. 


CARPETS ! 


D KELLY, 


512 and 514 Eighth Ave, cor. 36th St., 


AND 


414 Sixth Avenue, cor. 25th Street, 
nas just received and is  ffering for sale, at prices 
never before eqyaled in the city. 

100 rolls Velvet Carpet, from $2 4 pery d. 
200 ‘* Body Brussels, 1 5 


























500 ‘* Tapestry, * 2 - 
100 “ Three Ply, = ie * 
400 ** Ingrain, ” a 
50 ** Royal Hemp, “ _ 
40 “ List Carpet, - a 
500 ** Oil Cloth, i” 2 * 


And an endless variety of 
RUGS, MATS, MATTINGS, CRUMB- 
CLOTHS, SHADES, CURTAINS, 
CORNICES, LAMBREQUINS, 
LINOLEUM, ETC,, ETC., 


FURNITURE! 
A splendid stock of 
Parlor, Chamber, Library, Dining 


Room and Kitchen Furniture. 
v?™ At prices which defy competiti: n. 


Walnut Chamber Suites, from $30 00 
Parlor Suites, 7 pieces, “26 00 
Cottage Suites, 7 pieces, “ 16 00 
Walnut Bedsteads, 





Bureaus, 
“ — Washstands, 
“  Dressing-Cases, 
‘“* ‘Wardrobes, 


Buffets, Etageres, Hall Stands, Chiff-' 
oniers, Secretaries, Des*+, Lounges, 
Sofas. Mirrors. etc., etc. 


at corresponding prices. 





¢? Country oroers pri mptly attended to. 
All moode pac! ked and chipped tree ef charge. 


‘sr. NICHOLAS for Mebinibier, which begins 
the new volume, is altogether a most ex- 
quisitely charming number, from the fron- 
tispiece, ‘‘ A Child-Queen,” by FREDERICKS, 
to the Puzzle Department at the end. Price 
$3.00 a year, 25 cents a number. 


Buckwheat Gakes 


CAN BE MADE 


In Five Minutes 


BY USING 


HECKER’S SELF-RAISING BUCKWHEAT. 


Always Ready! Always Reliable! 
Perfectly Healthy. 


And decidedly the CHEAPEST when the saving 
of time and trouble is consi ered. Dyspeotics and 
persons who cann«t eat Buckwheat Cakes made 
by the old process with yeast, can use the Self- | 
Raising Buckwheat without detriment. 

Put up fur the convenience «of Families, Hotels. 
and Restaurants, in 3 and 6 pound Packages, 24% 
pound Bugs, Barrels and Half-Barrels, with ful 
directions f r use. Fur sale by all grocers, or at 
the Croton Mills, 208 Cherry 8t., New York. 











TEAS REDUCED. 


OUR TERMS ARE THE BEST. 
Seno fur our New Reduced r’rice List. | | 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 Vesey St., New York City. j 


P.O. Box 5¢43. 


| a strong button. 


Best Holiday Gift 


IN THE WORLD. 
COMMON SENSE 
Chairs and Rockers, 


My Reading and Writing 
Table is separate from Chats 
~ and is secured in pos.tion by 
Is easily acjusted to nearly all 
in¢so' ra-chairs, but sh sula bs used on my No. 
4,5, 13. or 16 to give COMPLETE satisfaction. Tuble 
can oe ++t at any angle desired, or lowered t» good 
porition for writing. Makesa nice Table for an 
invalid. Cutting board f r the ladies—none of 
y ur little 7x9 affairs; but ts 16x\2 inches. Cannot 
beg toutoforder. Mychairsareallmad up on 
honor, stamped and warranted. It y ur furniture 
dealer tel's you he has just Mi good a chair as F.A. 
SINCLAIk&’S, don’t beticve him 

For sale by the trade. M snufactured by 


F. A. SINCLAIR, 
MOTTVILLE, N. Y. 


These chairs are on sale at No. 218 Fulton Street, 
Bro: klyn, and dealers in New York cit 

Send stamp for Illustrated Price List. Shipped 
as freight, or expressed to all parts of the United 
States. 

My address is stamped on all my chairs. 
chair made upon honor aod warranted. 


LOOK TO THE STAMP. 


v2" Say what paper you saw this in. 


$3 PRINTING PRESS ! 


Prints Cards, Enveloves, &c., 
equal to any press. Lurger sizes 
for large work. Do your own print- 
ing and advertisin 
Excelient spare hour amusement 
for old or young. O1 it cun be 
mude money =e business any — 

where. Send $c. stamp for targe Catalogue tu 
KELSEY & CO.. Vifrs.. Meriden Conn. 











Every 








and save money. 








The “Common Sense Binder” 
is a simple, serviceable and permanent binder 

| for newspapers aud periodicals, and is adapt- 
j;ed to meet the wants of those who desire to 
preserve and bind their weekly papers. mag- 
azines and reviews. For the convenience of 
our subscribers we will supply this binder by 
mail, post-paid for $1.00. It is a recent inven- 








| tion, and the bs st we have ever seen. Address 
HORATIO C. KING, Publisher, 27 Park 
Stennis Sela 
d 
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CARPETS! 


RARE 


CARPETS 


BARGAINS 


Oil Cloths, Canton Mattings, Rugs and Mats, Window Shades, 


CORNICES 


AND CURTAINS. 


A complete assortment of new Patterns 's now being offered at exceedingly low prices. 


An earty 


call iss lictted. Close buyers especially would ao we | to examine the stock bef. re making their pur- 


chases elsewhere. 


W TOOT A WM 


(FORMERLY WITH W. 


S.- nti, 


& J. SLOANE), 


161 EIGHTH AVENUE, COR, EIGHTEENTH STREET, N. Y. 


Late of 267 Sixth A 


venue, cor. | 7th St. 





UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


JOHN E. DEW 


HOME OFFICE, 
AUGUSTA, 
Maine. 

All Policies issued after April 1, 
three full years, will be entitled to all 


ASSETS, $8,129,925.68 : 


iTT, President. 


BT ere OFFICE, 
Tremont St., 
af TTT MASS. 


1877, which shall have been in force 
the benefits arising under the “ Maine 


Non-Forfeiture Law;” or, if surrendered within ninety days after lapse, paid 
up policies will be issued imstead, if parties prefer. 





Practical Results of the Maine Non-Fortei 
trated by a Whole Lite Policy issued 


more | full annual al premiums shall have been paid in a cash. 








ture Law, passed February 7th. 1877, illas- 
at age $0, and discontinued alier three or 























Additional 
Premiums paid before lapse. [Tne under the;Amount Due tf Death occurs on Last Day of} 
Law. Extension. 
| “eo & Interest ES 
4 , | Age Amount} 
No. | Amount. Age when| Years.) Days. | “at |~_ of tobe deducted _ Due Het | orene 
| death) Policy. |"No.; amount. ue Hetrs.| Premiums 
3 #681 33 2 | m2 36 | $1000 | 8 | $750.07 | $9,240.18 
4 908 of | 3 170 a7 10,000 4 | 1,041.18 8.958.82 
5 1,135 85 4 138 29 wood | 56 1.339 18 
6 u3s2 | )6= 868 S| C5] | at | toc | «6 | (1655 
7 1,589 | 37 | oe 67 | 43 0.000 | 7 1,990.05 
8 | Wels | 38 | 7 26 45 1€ 000 | 8 2,340. °4 
9] 2.03 | 39 7 327 47 | 1000 “ 2.477 .05 
0 | 2270 | 40 8 2 | «49 | 10.000 | 9 | 2845 24 
il 2,497 | 41 9 il4 50 10,000 10 3,206.55 1 42297315 
DANIEL SHARP, Vice-President. J. P. CARPENTER, Secretary. 


&. G. MILTON, Actuary. 
NICHOLAS DE 


A. HUNTINGTON, Medical Diréctor. 
GROOT, Cashier. 


Active Agents Wanted. Apply to Director’s Office, or to any Agency of the Company. 


NEW ENCLAND 


BOSTON. Maas 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
PORTLAND, Me 


BOSTON OFFICE : 





153 TREMONT STREET. 


ACENCIES: 


copecesssoods LOUIS W. BURNHAM, Manager. 
soneews JAMES L JOUNSON, Manager. 
ons Seve cidncetqsques teainé B. G. BEAN, Manager. 





A NEW BREECH-LOADIN G RIFLE 


FOR $S. 











WITH 
700 YAI 
OR REL 


THIS 


The Rifles ure all bran new and just as they cume from the factory. 
' ture over $14 apiece, and are superior sliovters; they are very finely finished, with case-hardened |vcks, blued mountings, 


handsomely formed bluck 
and as handsome and weil made a rifle canuot be bought in 
action, similar toa Ballard or sharp, the sunplest and best. 

chase one of these guns. Such . bargain will 

ave offered man: 

of; itis well worth $25, and we Trace that the Arta tay is 

have received many praises for their shooting qualities. 
and say that you want our New Union 
ae pare ran ne cess the m 
fox: “Mcwslite ebelisy 


Nias a bow G. 


ufacturer 


wainut stock; bar:elis of the best steel, finely 


Every mia and boy in this countr: 
Shenton ote eee HY x 
yers, their ryle is t ceakhoard 
rfectly reliable.” ‘We have furnished several rifle oe atarith th this i rife, and 
order at once 


h 
aby that these 


fle, 80 as not to conflict baie ged Dene ve oe end 
Vv a h n 

wishit we gh as Sas hs senda apiece, and | oes recep by al carries De. & 
. TURNER & ROSS, 2% Central Street, Boston, Mass. where you saw 


ELEVATING SIGHTS GRADUATED UP TO 
tDS, USING EITHER FIXED CARTRIDGES 


OADABLE METALLIC SHELLS. 


Can be used as a Muzzle-Loader. 
1S THE BIGGEST BARGAIN WE EVER OFFERED! 


‘They cost to manufuc- 


rifled. 
the United States for $20. The loading arran; is a dro 
a who needs arific should = 
The editor of the * ton Globe ay peer 

most unparalleled 


veany need of a rifle, € ther for use or trade, 





The lock and graduated sight aione Cost $5, 
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Oct."17, 1877. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 24th, 1877 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the ( harter «+ 
the Company, submit the following Stat 
ment of its afaira on the 3lat December, 1871 

Premiums receives on Marioe Risks, 

from let January, 1876, to 3lst Decem- 
yx eo biin).+50.90 . peenen. Oi $4,929,197 ¢ 

Premiums on Poticies not marked off : 

ist January, 1576 ....... paoceccescuse esos 2,172,260 ¢ 





Total amount of Marine Premiums.... $7,101,457 7 


No Policies have been issue upon Life 
ises; oc: r upon Wire discunnected 
with Marine Risks. 
Premiums narkeo Off fr m ist Janu- 
ary, 1876 to 3 st Decemoer, :878........ $5,061,095 1 
Losses pat. during the same - 
POTHIG. 2.0 orooce ds. osben0 $1,865,193 49 
Returns of Pre- —_— 
miums and Ex- 
PCDEES........++ 








The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
Unite? States and state of New York 

Stock, City, Bunk and other Stocks... $11,068,700 
Loans securea by Stocks. and other- 





SR to pinntns ox 500 chns> Aepeltee one 1,779,300 
Rea! Estate und Bonds an! Mortgages. 267 ,000 0 
Interest and suniry notes and ciaims . 

due tneC mpany, est'mated at. ..... 402,350 1: 
Premium Votes and Bille Receivable... 1,812,504 3 
Cash tn Bank .... ...cccccccccccvcsccceses 365,012 7 





Total Amount of Assets 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi 
cates of profits wil! be paid t the ho: ders therevt 
or their tegal revresentatives, on and after fuer 
day. the Sixth of February next. 

The vurstanding certificates of the issue of 187) 
wil: be receemeo and paid to the h siders therevf 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tues 
day, toe Sixth of Feoruary next, fr wm which tute 
all tnterest thereon w''!l cease. ‘the certific:tes t 
be produced at the time of payment, and anceles 
Uoon certificates which were i-sued fur go'd pre 
miums,'he payment of interest and resemptiv 
will be tn gola. 

A divi en4 of Forty Per Cent. is jeclare1 on th: 
net earaed premiums -f the Company. for the 
yeor ending 3ist Decemper, 876, for which certifi 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Third of Ap:ii next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Seeretars. 


TRUSTEES: 

FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
ALEXANDER V. BLAKE 
AD@LPH LEWOY SE, 
Kost. B. MINTURN, 
CHARL*S d.MAR HALI 


J. D. JONES, 

CHARLZS DENNIS, 

W. +i. ti. MOORE, 
Lewis “URTIS, 
CBALES H. KUSSELL, 
JAmM¥s LOW GEORGE W a NE, 
DAVID LANE, RoBERT L, STUART, 
GOuDON W. BORNHAM, JAMES G. Dé FOREST, 
LANIEL 8. MIT LER, FREDERICK ‘“HAUNCE’ 
Wy. STURGIS, CHARLES D. LEVERICB 
JOSIAH ). Low, ADAM T. SACKETT, 
WILLIAM E DODGE, HoRACE Guay, 
ROYAL PHELPS EDMUAD W. CORLIES, 
THOMAS F YOUNGS, JOHN ELLIOTT, 

Cc. A HAND, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
Joun D HEWLETT, WILLIAM H. FoGG, 
WILLIAM H WEBB, Perex V. KING. 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHAKLE* DENN 8S, Vice-President 
W. H. HW. MOUORE 2d Vice Pres’t. 
A. A. RAVEN, 4d Vice Pres’t. 


~The Orange Journal. 


THE BEST OF SUBURBAN NEWSPAPERS 


Published at Orange, N. J., Every 
Saturday. 


A LARGE CIRCULATION IN AN INTEULI- 
GENT COMMUNITY. 











A GOOD NEDIUM FOR ADVERTISING. 
OLIVER JOHNSON, Editor and Puhlichor 








CONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS 
PROPOSING AMENDMENTS TO THE CON- 
STITUTION OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
Proposing un amendment tv article two of the Con- 
stitution. 

Resolved (if the Assembly ecncur), That section 
one of artic.e two of the Cunstitution be amended 
60 as to read as fullows. 

$1. Every male citizen ¢f the age of twenty-one 
years who shail have been a citizen for ten days, 
and ani: hubitunt cf thia State ove year next pre- 
ceding an election, and f: rthe lust ourmeonthsa 
resident cf t..ecounty, aud f. rtue last thirty days 
a resisentcf tbe election distrittin which ho may 
offer his vcte, shail be entited to» vote at ruch 
electi niathe cistrict of which he shall at the 
time be a resident, avd nut elsewhere, fur all «ffi- 
cers that nuw are, r hereafter may be, elective by 
the people, and upon all questions which may be 
submitted tu the vote of tle peovle; butthe hl gis- 
lature may pr vide that elections for members of 
city boards shall be su regulated esto give tu mi- 
norities a proporticnate share of reoresentation 
therein. Pr vided thitintiae:f war,no clect r 
in the actual mivsitary service: fthe ftate or: rthe 
United - tates, in the army: r navythereof,shul! be 
deprived: f Lis vite by reason < f hisabsence from 
such election district; sna the Legislature sball 
have power to provide the manner in which, and 
the time und piece at which, such abse1.t e'ectors 
may vote, and for the return and canvass: f their 
votes m the election cistricts in which they re- 
spectively reside. 

Resvived if the Assembly concur). Thet the fore- 
going amendment be reterred t» the Legislature, 
to be chosen at the next general election cf ften- 
ators, and that.in conformity to secti-n one :f 
article thirteen of the Constitution, it be publish- 
ed for three months previous to the time of such 
election. 





STATE OF NEW YORK, t 
In Senate, April 10, 1877. 
Theforegoing resolution was duly passed,a ma- 
iprtty of ail the senators elected voting in favor 
ereo 


Ry order. HENRY A. GLIDDEN, Clerk. 
STATE OF NEW YORK, } 
In Assembly, May 22, is77. 
The foregoing resolution wus duly passed, a ma- 
jority of all uhe members elected to the Assembiy 
voting in favor thereof. 
By order, EDW’'D M. JOHNSON, Clerk. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION. 
Proposing an amendment to article three of the 
Constrtution. 

Resolved (if the Atsembiy concur), That section 
twentr-two of article three ef the Constitution 

be amended so as to read as foliows : 
There shall be in the several counties, ex- 
the same as 


a8 
cept in cities whose boundaries are 








those of the c-unty, & board of puperyiocss. to be 
composed of such members and elected in such 
manner and for suck period as is or may be pro- 
vide: by law. In any such city the duties and 
powers ¢f a board of superviscurs may be devolved 
upon the board of alvermen thereof, except sach 
duties and powersasiovolvethe making of con- 
tracts, procuring supplies, or creating, auditing or 
allowing county charges, all which duties and 
powers, whether now existing cr hereafter to be 
created, shall be exercised and performed exclu- 
sively by the board of finance. 

Resolved (tf the Assembly concur), That the fore- 
going amendment be referred to the Legisiature, 
tu be chosen a‘ the next general election of sen- 
ators,and that in_ conformity to section one of 
artic'e thirteen of the Constitution, it be pub- 
lished for three months previous to the time of 
such election. ’ 

STATE OF NEW YORK, ? 
In Senate, April 10, 1877.5 

The foregoing resolution was duly passed, a ma- 

jority ot ali the senators elected vuting in favor 


thereof. 
By order, HENRY A. GLIDDEN, Clerk. 
STATE OF New YORK, ?} 
In Assembly, May 22, 177. § 
The foregoing resolution was duly passed, a ma- 
jority of all the members elected to the Assembly 
voting in favor thereof. 
By order, EDW’D M. JOHNSON, Clerk. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
Proposing an amendment to sectivn 61x of article 
six of the Constitution. 

Resolved (if the Assembly concur), That section 
six of article six of the Constitution be amended 
80 that it shall read as follows: 

$6. There shall be the existing Supreme Court 
with general jurisdicti n in luawand equity, sub- 
ject to such appellate jurisda'ction of the Court of 
Appeals as powis or may be prescribed by jaw; 
anditshall be composed of the justices now in 
office, with one additivnal justice, to be elected as 
hereinafter provided, who shali be continued du- 
ring ther respective termg and « f their succes- 
sors. The existing judicial cistricts cf the State 
are continucd until cnanged pursuart to this sec- 
tion. Five of the justices shell reside in the dis- 
trict in which isthe city of New Yurk,and five in 
the second judicial district, end four in each of 
the other districts. The Legislature may alter the 
districts without incressing the number, once 
after every enumerativn, uncer the Constitution, 
of the inhabitants of the ttate. 

Reso ved, (if the Assembly concur), That said 
amendment be referred to the Legislature to be 
chosen at the next general clection fr senators, 
and trat pursuart to section «neof article thir- 
teen of the Constitution, it be pub ished for taree 
months previous to the tice«f such election. 

STATE OF NEW YORK, .? 
In Senate, May 1, Is:7.§ 

The foregoing resolution was du y passed,a ma- 

jority of all the senators elected voting in favor 


thereof. 
By order, HENRY A. GLIDDEN, Clerk. 
STATE OF New YORE, t 
In Assembly, May 22, 1577. 
The foregoing resolution was duly passed, a ma- 
jority uf ail the mempers elected to the Assembly 
voting in favor there’ f. - 
By order, EDW’D M. JOHNSON, Clerk. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION J 
Proposing an avendment tu the C nstitution in 
relation t» the schvols, 

Resolved (if the Assemwovly concur), That article 
nine of the constituticn be amended by the adai- 
tion of the following ftections: 

§ 2, Free common schools shall _be maintained 
throughout the State f.rever. The legislature 
shall provide f_r the instruction in the branches 
of elementary e“‘ucation in such schools cf au 
persons in the Stute between the ages of five and 
twenty~ ne years, for the period of at jeast twenty- 
eight weeks in euch year, 

§ 3. Neither the mw: ney. property or credit cf the 
State, nor of any ec -unty, city, town, village or 
scho I district, shall bu given. loaned or leased, or 
be otherwise applied, to the support or in aid of 
any school or instruction un¢er the control orin 
charge of any church, sect, denomin.«tion or re- 
ligious society; nur to or in aid otanys.ho lia 
which instruction is given peca:iar t> any church, 
creed, sect, or Cenom pation, orto orinaid« fany 
such instruction; nor tu or inaia of any school vr 
instruction net wholly under the contrul and 
supervision and in charge cf the public school 
authorities. This section shall not pr hibit the 
legis!ature from making such provision for the 
education of the blind, the deaf and dumb,and 
juvenile delinquents, as it may deem rroper, ea- 
cept in institutiors in which instruction is given 
peculiar t» any church, creed, sect, Cenomination 
or religious s ciety; por shall it apply to or affect 
tre Corneil University endowment tund, hitherto 
pledged a:.d appropriated. 

Resolved (ifthe Assembly concur), That the fore- 
oe amen went be referred tu the legisiature to 

e chos n #t the next general election of Sena- 
tors, and that in ¢ nformity with recticn one of 
article thirteen of the constitution, it be pub ished 
for three months previvus to the time of such 
election, 








STATE OF NEw_YORK, } 
In Senate, Muy 3, 1876. 
The foregoing resolution was Guly passed, a 
majority of all the Senators e!ected voting in favor 


thereof. 
By order, HENRY A. GLIDDEN, Clerk. 
STATE OF New_YORK, , 
In Assembly, May 3, 1876. 
The foregoing resolutiin was duly passed, a 
mujority of ali the members elected tu the Assem- 
biy voting 1n favour therecf. 
By order, EDW’D M. JOHNSON, Clerk- 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
Proposing an amendment to section eleven of ar- 
ticle eight of the constitution, prohibiting the 
loan or use of public money fcr private pur- 
poses, and stestricting the indebtedness of 
counties, cities, t wns and villages. 

Resnived (.¢ 1 @ Assembly concur), That section 
elev'n «f urticle eight of the cunstitution be 
umended sorst»read as full ws: 

§ Ji. Noc cucsty,city.t wo or village shall here- 
ater giveupy moneycr property, or loan itsm ney 
or creaitto orin aid f any ind)vidual, association 
or corporation.«r Lec medirectly< ringisectiy the 
owner of steck in,or bonas cf, any ass ciation 
crevrroration; nor shall ary such c-unty, city. 
town or vil age Le e#llowed tuincurrny!1 debtea- 
pess,¢xc: pt for ecounty,cit’.t woacrvi'lage pur- 
poses. This sectic nshalluctyreventruche unpty, 
city, towncr village ir wm mvkingsuch Lrevisien 
fortlesidcrsupportcfitsp crasm ybeauthor- 
izedby law. No county or city slcll be al'ow: d to 
becume indebted for any purp se cr in any man- 
ner to an wmount which, including exisung in- 
deptedness, sha'l exceed five per ceit. of the 
assessed valuation «f tho ral estate .f such 
county creity, sutject tu tax. tion,sas it appeared 
ty the assessment roiis cf suid cour ty«rcity, on 
the lust »ssessment fi r8t tec rc ounty ti. xes, piior 
to the incurring of such indebtec ness; and #)} in- 
debtedness in excess of such limiation, except 
such as way now exist, sha.! be absulutely void, 
ex.ectas herein otherwise pruvided, Nv county 
orciy, Whose present indebtedness exceeds five 
per cent. of the essessea valustion of its real 
estate, subject to taxati: n, shail be allowed to be 
come indebted in any further emou: t until such 
indebtcdness shill be recuced w thin such limit, 
except such indebtedness as mry be provided for 
by the tux evy furthe then cuirert year, ana ex- 
cept thut the legislature, 1: it is deemed Lecessary 
for the interest of said city: r county. may author- 
ize it to contract further indebtedness to an 
amount notexceeoing,1. r anyone yeur, onedollar 
(er capita of each « f its population, as ascertamed 
by the last state census, ard f.r a period not ex- 
ceeding five years in uny care. No law ehail here- 
ufter be passed auth«rizing any indebtedness of or 
the issuing«f any bonds: revidence: foebtbyary 
eountyrecity, unless such law sha | pr vide that 
such indebtedness, boncs or evicence of Gebt 
shall be made payable in equal amvuunts in each 
year, curing @ per d not ip any case to exceed 
twenty years from the contracting of such incebt- 
edness; «nd such law shall piovice that such city 
or county shall in each vear ievy and raise Ly te xa- 
tion it » pay the interest on such 
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debt and the amount thereof coming due in each 
year, which said provisions, as to time of payment 
and the taxation therefor, shall be irrepealable. 
The money raised f. r the payment of such inter- 
est and principal shall be applied for that purpose, 
and nune other, until the whole of such indebted- 
ness is paid. 

Ricsulved (if the Assembly concur), That the fore- 
going amendments be referred to the legislature 
to be chosen at the next general election of sena- 
tors, and that, in conformity to section one of 
article thirteen of the constitution it be published 
for three months previous to the time of such 
election. 

STATE OF NEW YORK, ?} 
In senate, April 15, 1si6.5 

The foregoing resolution was duly passed, 2 ma- 

jority of all the senators elected voting in favor 


thereof. 
By order, HENRY A. GLIDDEN, Clerk. 
SréTr oF NEw YORK. ? 
In Assembly, April 27, 1876. § 
The foregoing resolution was «uly passed, a 
majority of all the members elected to the Assem- 
bly voting in favor thereof. 
By order, EDW’D M. JOHNSON, Clerk. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
Proposing an amendment to the constitution, to 
@ known as articie seventeen thereof. 
Reso'ved (if the Assembly concur), That the con- 
stitution be amended by adding thereto a new 
article to be known as article seventeen, and to 

read as follows: 
ARTICLE XVII. 
$1. The power of the legislature to provide for 
the organization and government of cities shall be 
exercised in accordance with the provisions, and 
subject to the limitations and restrictions herein- 
after contained,and the powers and franchise of 
every existing city government must be exercisea 
if confurmity therewith. The legisl«ture shall, at 
its first session after the adoption of this article, 
provide by law fcr carrying into effect ail the pro- 
Visions contained therein. 
2. City elections shall be held separately from 
the State and nationa) elections, and in March or 


April. 

i 4, The legislative power conferred on any city 
shall be veste: in a board of aldermen, to be 
elected by the electcrs qualified under article sec- 
ond of the constitution, which shall be the com- 
mon council of said city; but no power hereinafter 
vestedin the board of finance shail be conferred 
on or exercised by the board of aldermen. No 
powgr shall be condersed by the legislature on the 
board of finance except the powers conferred by 
this constituticn, or such asmay be necessary t» 
carry the powers granted thereby into effect. In 
case Of aveto cf any le;zislative act of the board 
ot alde:men by the mayor, tbe board shall have 
power to pass the same, putwithstancing the 
maycr’s veto, bya recorded vote of two-thirds of 
alt the members e'ected, provided that sucn vote 
be taken at the next meeting of the board after 
the communication ofthe veto. ‘* 

§ 4. The executive power of every city shall be 
vested in the mayor and in such executive officers 
and cepar.ments ag may be created by law. ‘I'he 
mayor shall be the chief executive officer of the 
city, and he sual! see to the tailhful perfurmance 
cf their duties by the several ex« cutive officers 
and departments thereof. Heshall be elected by 
electors qualitied under articie second of the con- 
stitution, for such term, and he shai! receive such 
compensation as the legislature may prescribe. 
He snali nomirate, and with the consent of the 
board of finance, appoint the chief officer or head 
of the financiai departme: t, ad the chief law 
officer, or head of the law department; and he 
shall have power to appoint the head or chier offi- 
cers of the other executive departments. With 
the written approval of the governor, the mayor 
may remove the head or chief officers of any 
ex. cutive devartment. He shall have power to 
investig .te their accounts and proceedings; have 
access to uil bu eks and documents in their offices, 
and may exumi.e them ani their subordinates 
un‘er oath, as to all matters relating to the per- 
tcrmarce of their official duties. He shail also 
have power to veto any legislativeact of tae board 
of aldermen. The mayor may be rem ved by the 
governor for cause, as in the case of sheriffs; and 
in case of such removal, the g vernor shall ap- 
point a mayor to fi | the vacancy, who shall hold 
office until the neat succeeding city election, at 
which election @ nayur shcll be elected fur the 
ful term of the office. The jegisiature sha'! pro- 
vide tor the filling of a vacancy in the office cf 
Mayor, otherwise occurring, until the next sve. 
ceecing city election, and aiso for the oischarge 
of the duties of the mayor auring his tempurar 
absence or cisability. Heacs of departments shal: 
have power to appoint and remove their subordi- 
nate Officers and employes, but the legislature 
may regulate by law the qualifications for such 
appointments, and the conditions of such re- 


vals. ° 
§ 5. There shall be elected in every otty of this 
State a board of finance, to consist of not less than 
six nor more than fifteen members, who shall pos- 
sess the qualifications required for electors of 
members of said board. 3 

§ 6. In ci.les having a population, according to 
the State ccnsus next precediig the eiection, of 
over one hu» cred thousand inhabitants, the board 
of finance shail be elected by the electors of the 
city (otherwise gualitied under articie second of 
the constitution), who shui!, for two yeirs next 
preceding tie election, h.ve ptid an anual tax 
on property owned by them, ar dofficialiy assessed 
fer taxation in such city, « f the assessed value ot 
not jess than five hundred duilars, or sha | have 
actually paid during the same period a yearly 
rent, for premises in suid city occupied by them 
for purposes of residence or lawful business, of 
not less than two huncred and fiity duliurs, In 
cities having @ population, accor¢c ing to State cen- 
sus next preceding the election, of not more than 
one hundred thvusand inhabitants,the board «f 
finance shall be elected by the elecwwrs of the city 
(otherwise qualified under article second of the 
constitution), who shail, for two years next pre- 
eceding the election, huve pid an annual tax on 
a owied by them, and officially assessed 
or taxation in such city, or who shall have actuai- 
ly paid during the same period a yearly rent, tor 
premises in said city occupied by them f r pur- 
oses Of residence or lawful business,< f not lest 
han ene hundre Nars. In cities huvi..g a popu- 
lation, acc rdiny to the State census next preced 
ing the electicn, of not more than twenty-five 
thousand inhabitants, the board shxll consist of 
six members. In cities baving a population of 
over twenty-five thuusand incabitants aid nut 
more thun fitty thousund, it shall consist of 
nine members. In cities having a populaci.n of 
over fitty thousand inkabitanis, and not more 
than one hundred tnvusand, it shell consist 
of twelve members; and in citic s having a potu- 
lation of cver one Lun‘tred thousand irhabi- 
tants it ehail consist ot tilteen members. At ihe 
first e.ectiun one-third of the boura ehatl be 
elected f.raterm of one year, one-third thereot 
fur aterm ¢f two years, and one-third thereof for 
aterm of three years; and thereafter the term of 
«ficesLail be three years. Th. existe: ce: f ar 
vucancyin the b ardshall not of itself suspend 
the exercise of its powers and duties. The legis- 
lature shall, at iis first session afterthe acoption 
of this articie,und thereafter fr_m time to time, 
ae muy be necessary, provide ./ ponerse! law fir 
the registration, in every civy,« f electors qualified 
to vote fur the board of fi: ance, and for filling 
vacancies in said board, and may change the num- 
ber« f members of which the s.1d buerd shell cun- 
sistin any city, provided that the numbers shal! 
not, io apy case, Le less than six, and that one- 
third of the bivard shail be «lected annually. 

$7. The board 9%f finance rhail, in every fiscal! 
year make estimutes of the sums of money neces- 
sery for the p oper edministretion of the city 
government during the next fiscal year,and which 
are to be raised by texution or supplied by the 
revenue «f the city deriveble from oiber s-urces, 
and applicable t generu) purposes. Such esti- 
mutes ehall include the sums requisite for the 
ese of the mterest «n bones or other city 
debts crawing interest, the principal «f seny Ceodis 
payable during the year, judgu ents agvinst the 
city, the sums sufficient t» make g od all defic'en- 
cies in the payme te f tuxes «on persunal estate for 
the last preceding year, and any deficiencies in 





the collection of taxes on real estate for any pre- 


ceding year which may be found by the board to 
be uncollectable,* and also any deficiencies in the 
collection of the estimated revenues from othcr 
sources, and all other sums requirea by Icw to be 
raised by taxation. sThe esumatcs sha‘l@also 
separately state the aggregate am unt of moneys 
in the treasury cr receivable curing the next fiscal 
year applicable to gencral purp: ses, in which may 
be included anv pricr unexpenced approrriaticns 
which, inthe sodgment of the board, may nct be 
require4 to meet existing liabilities; and shall, in 
like manner, separately state the aggregate 
amount to be raised by taxation. The boaid shall 
submit the estimates, when comp'eted, to. the 
m:yor, who shall, within ten cays therenfter, 
return the same to the board, with his approval, 

r with his objecti  n,if any he have,in writing, 
specifying the items objected t»; and the items 
thus cbjectcd to, but no others, shall be recon- 
sidered and finally determined bythe board. The 
board shall, atterthe return ef th> estu es by 
the mayor, ard the action of the board upon the 
items objected to, if any, orin the event: fa fail- 
ure of the maycr to return the same as above 
required, proceed by resolutivn to declare the 
estimates to be final and adopted, and the several 
sums of money therein estimated as necessary, 
shall become and beappropriated to and fi rthe 
depertments and officers therein mentioned and 
f rthe objects and purposes therein mentioned. 
The aggregate amvuunt to be raised by taxation 

hall be stated in such resolution, and shali there- 
upon be levied and collected in the manner pro- 
vided by :aw forthe levying and c_liccting cf the 
city taxes. The board of finance may, during —_ 
current fiscal year, by a unanimous Vv: te, and wit 
the approval of the maycr,in case of pestilence, 
conflagraticn, cr otherunforcseen public calamity, 
transfer sums of moncy appropriated to one de- 
partment object or purpcse, and nut required to 
satisfy existing liabilitics, to another Cepartment, 
object or purpose. A vote of the majority of the 
entire board shall be necessary to the passage of 
uny measure or resolution; end a vote uf twoe 
thirds of the entire board shall be necessary to the 
adopticn of the estimates hcrein befcre provided 
fcr, crany itcm thereof, or to authorize the issue 
cf any stock or boncs, and in such othcr cases as 
are hereinafter specified. It shall be the duty of 
the several departments, boards and cflicers, and 
the Common Council, to furnish all such stcve- 
ments and accounts as the board of fluance may 
require, and at such times and in such manner as 
the said board may prescribe; and the boara of 
flnance shali also have pow.r to examine the 
booksand papers of the several executive depart- 
ments and officers, a d to examine such officers 
upon oath, cx ncorne their cfficial business. 

§ 8. No debt or liabiity shall be incurred by any 
depurtment, board or any oflicer in any city, unless 
there shall be at the time an unexpenced appro- 
priation applicable thereto suffick nt to satiety the 
same and all debts and liabilities previousiy in- 
curred and payable out of such appropriation; and 
ail cuatracts and engagements in co>truvention 
hereof shall be void. Norshall any debt or liability 
of the city be paid except out of money in the trea- 
sury appropriated tu the purpose of paying such 
debt or liapility. No city government or any 
department thereof, shall grant any extrac m- 
pensation to avy officer, servant, agent, contractor 
or employe. 

§9. The legislature shall iteelf have no power to 
pass any luw tor the opening, muking, paving, 
iighting, or otherwice impruving cor maintaining 
sirects, avCnues, parks or places, docks or wharves, 
or fr_any other local work, or hoprovement 
in or for a city, but all authcrity necessary for 
such pyrpuscs shali be by lawec nferred on the 
city government; por shall the legisiature impose 
any charge on any city or civil Givision of the 
state c.ntaining a Ci.y,except by a vote of two- 
thirds<f ali the membeis elected to each house. 
Any local werk or improvement, in oricra city, 
the cost of which is tv be wholly paid by the cit 
at large, must be authurized by resoiut.on, pa: sed 
by the vote vf two-thirds ofall the members eiect- 
ed to the board of aldermen and board of finance, 
respectively. Any such w rk or improvement, 
the cost of which is to be wholly paid otherwise 
than bythe city at larue, must be auth rizcd by 
tLe vote of two-thirds of cil the members elected 
tuthe boura of aidcrn en, wiih the consent «fa 
wajority in interest, to be ascertained in such 
manner as the legi.i:.ture may prescribe, of ali the 
vewneisof land withia the cistrict uf assersuent, 
limited tortheec stcf such work cr impruvement. 
Aby such wW: rk or im provement. the cust of which 
is to be paid in part by the city at large, and in 
part by I: cal asses. ent, bust be auth: rized bya 
resclution passed by the vote of two-thiras cf all 
tLe members elected to the board of uldermenand 
b ard of finavce,respectively, with the cunsent 
of a wajoricy in interest, vo be ascertained 2s here- 
inbe.w.e Gairected, of ail the owners of the jand 
within the prescribed Gistrict of assessment. 

$10. No money shull be borrowed Ly any city 
governmentfurthe purpose of cefraying any of 
the expenses of the city fur which an apprupria- 
tion hus been mace, except in anticipat« a of the 
revenue Of the year in which the same may be 
porrowed, applicubie to such purpc ses; and all 
moneys 80 burrowed must be paid vut of such reve- 
nue, or Gutofthe revenues Specially pruvidea to 
sup ply thec liection thereof; peer 1ded, however, 
that temporary luans, in anticipation of taxes, 
may be renewed, 80 1ur as such Llaxcs May not have 
been coliected, when te sume are, in tle opinion 
vt thep ard, fuily tecured by valid liens on real 
estaie. No city shall b irc w ory mcuney for any 
other pu: pose, eacept uncer and in accordance 
with tueloilowirg ¢ nditi is and jimitaticns, io 
adaiti. no to ary cther condic:ions and lumgtatiors 
cuntained in the C_ nstituticn: 

1. ‘‘he acbt must be tur ecme single work or ob- 
ject oaly,u_d must be auihborizea bya resolution 
pussed by @ Vole of two-tuircs of ali the me mbers 
of the board <f finance, and approved by the 
mayor, distinctly specifying sucu work or object, 
acd theamount:« f the GeLt to Le incurred. 

2. 4u0 Legisluture must, befure the creation of 
such a debt, assent thereto by alaw passed by a 
vote of two-tuircs of ail the members e ected to 
each house. tuch luw shall alsy cistiuctly specify 
the sicgie Work or object fur which the debt is 
created,u.pd the cmount of tie cebt au.horized, 
und sha 1c. niainpr vis Ons fura sinking fund to 
meet the 6B.me.t miiturity,and requiring at least 
Upercerct.cf the piincipal w be unr ually raised 
byt Xuticn and paid int» the sink py fund. 

$11. Eaceptas piesc ibeu by the first section of 
this urtic e, nv chuuge in tue crgunizatiou ci, or in 
tLe Gistribut.on cf p.wersin, @ city g:- vernmen 
ur in tue terms aud tenure of Cflice tuereip, shal 
be mace by the J egisi:.ture, uniess by an act 
passed upon theapplic. th ou of tLe city, made by 
resviutioun boiu«f the beard «f alde:nenand of 
the bcard of fin: nce, respectively, appreved by 
tLe maycwr, or Ly an act which shail have re ceived 
tLe sancti. n of two successive Legislatures. 

Resvived (if ihe Assembly concur), That the fore- 
20\rg amendment ce referred tu the Leg siature 
to Le Cur sen ut the pet general eiection of sen- 
ators, and that,in conformity to section one of 
articie thirteen of the constitution, it be pubiish- 
ed turtnree munths previcus to the tine of such 
election. 








STATE OF New YouK. } 
n Sepute, April 1%, 1877.5 
The foregoing resolution was duly passed, & ma- 
i 


wind mig ali the senuters elected vuting in favor 
uereot, 
y order, HENRY A. GLIDDEN, Clerk. 


STATE OF NewYorK, ? 
In Assembly May 1s, 1877.5 
The foregoing resoiution wes duly passed, a ma- 
jority of ul the members elected to the Assembly 
Voulrg In 1aver tuereof. 
By order, EDW’D M. JOHNSON, Clerk. 


STATE OF NEW YORE ? 

Office of the Secretury of State, §** 
| have compared tue preceding copy of concur- 

rent resoluti ns with the original concurrent reso- 

uli £8 on nle1n tuis Office ana du hereby cerufy 
tbat the same ure correct transcripts therefrom, 
and of the whule thereof. 

Witness my hand and real of office of the 
Secret»ry of State, at the cuy «f Al 
baoy, this twenty-.hird cay of July. in 
the year one thousand cight huncred 
and seventy-seven. 8 

EDGAR KE. APGAR, 

Deputy Secretary of State. 


{L. 8.] 





~* 80 in the original. 
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SEND FOR 


ll SAMPLES Ill 


OF FABRICS, 
AND RULES FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT, TO 


JOHN WANAMAKER & CO., 


THE FINEST CLOTHING HOUSE, 


818 & 820 Chesinut Street, Philadelphia. 


t@” satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
tunded, if gouds are returned unworn in 
10 days. 

(Please say what | paper you saw this in. in. Bess 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO. 


ARE OFFERING 


GREAT BARGAINS 


Dinner and Tea Sets, 
GLASS AND FANCY ARTICLES. 


Special attention to our 








Blue Dresden Pat. Dinner Sets 
French Decorated Tea Sets..............++ S12 
747 BROADWAY, 


Near 8th Street, NEW YORK. 








Thousands of mothers have placed on record 
their belief, that fo, ali complaints of the stomach 
and buweis to which children are subject, 
Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 


is the most unexceptionable of correctives and 
alteratives. The reasons for this belief are obvi- 
ous. It f rms a delicious and most refreshing 
draught. relieves the bowels «f all acrid matter 
without pain, allays fever, induces seen, strength- 
ens digestion, neutralizes acid in the stomach. 
cures flatuiency, acts asa gentie stimulant,t nes 
the tender nerves, ano never gripes the patient. 
What family cun aff rd to be with ut such a re- 
source in sickness? S:ldb yall druggists. 


BENSON’S 


CAPCINE 


POROUS PLASTER. 


An improvement on the ordivary Porous Pias- 
ter. The Manufacturers received the highest and 
only Award of Merit given to Porous Plasters at 
the Centennial. Acts quickerthan other Porous 
Pi isters. Relieves pain at once, und cures where 
other plasters will not even relieve. For the relief 
and cure of Lame Back, Rheumatism, Sciatica, 
Stubborn Colds, Affections of the Spine and Kid- 
neys, BENSON'S CAPCINE PLASTER is the best 
Remedy ever invented. Sold everywhere. Price 
25 cents Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


AMERICAN 


HOUSE- 
¥ KEEPER’S 


SCALE! 
This is the BEST 


SCALE in the 
market. 


























» ui 





THE CHEAPEST IN 
THE WORLD. 








Retail Price only $1.50. 



















Agents wanted.—t8 
a dozen profit. 


State rights for sale 


Send for circulars. 
H. C. DEANE, 
25 Murray 8t., N. ¥. 
the ~ Christian Union.’ 


Weighs up to 4 pounds. 


_ Reference: 

Miss ALcotr’s new serial, “‘Under the 
Lilacs,” which was to have begun in Sr. 
NicHoLas for November, has been post- 
poned to December. In place of it is given 
in the present issue, a charming story for 
girls, ‘‘ Mollie’s Boyhood,” and a story such 
as boys delight in, entitled, ‘‘Chased by 
Wolves.” 


ST.CLOUD HOTEL, 
ARCH STREET, above SEVENTH. 
PHIILADKLPHIA. 

G. W. MULLIN & CO, Proprietors. 


The on'y h gel that did not raise its rates during 
the Centennial. 


Diseases of the Eye. 


400 operations for cataract have been per- 
formed at the E)mira Surgical Institute (an insti 
tution for the treatment of Eye Diseases), by 
Dr. Up de Graff. Send for The Bistoury,—a med 
ical journal, giving results in last 50 cases. Ad. 
dress: Thad 8. Up de Graff, M.D., Elmira, N.Y. 








CENTENNIAL MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS 


AWARDED TO THE 


Meriden Britannia Co. 


550 Broadway, New York, 


And Union Square, 14th St., bet. Broadway and University Place, 
after October 10th. 





“SUPERIOR” SILVER-PLATED WARE 


Extract from Centennial Judges’ Report: 
‘‘Their LARGE VARIETY of Silver-Plated White Metal Hollow Ware 
is of EXCELLENT QUALITY AND FINISH, and of TASTEFUL DESIGNS.” 


‘‘Their Silver-Plated Forks, Spoons, and Knives are of SUPERIOR 
QUALITY AND EXCELLENT FryisH. Their XII PLATING, or extra plating 

















on exposed parts, DESERVES COMMENDATION.” 








Extracts from American Institute Report: 
‘«The Porcelain-Lined, Double-Walled Ice-Pitchers are A 1, and possess 
ALL the qualities the Company claim.” 
‘* We consider the Goods made by this Company to be by far THE BEST 
made in this country, and we believe in the World.” 





First Premiums awarded at all fairs were exhibited, from World’s 
Fair, 1853, to American Institute Fairs, 1873, 1874, and 1875, 
inclusive, and at Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS, 


Switches, Braids, Chatelaines, Curls, Frizzes, Invisible Waves, Wigs, 


> from 


H. JULIAN, 301 Canal Street, two doors from Broadway, N. Y. 


IT PAYS, BECAUSE, 
IRST.—He imports direct from Europe al! his Hair Materials. 
ECOND.—He bes no exorbitant rents to pay in the tashtonable up-town streets, but remains in 
his old a manere where he has been established for 15 YEAR 
H D.— He dad no a y dressed and expensive clerks tu pay. These necessarily add 30 per 
the cost of the 
URKTH.—He ~ the manufacturing himself, so as to ensure and guarantee certain 


It is the Cheapest and Most Reliable House. 


SEND FOR [1 IT, stat stating where you saw this advertisement. Goods 
If not approved can be returned at my expense. 





cent to 
FO 





satisfaction. 


Circular and Price List free. 
sent, C.O.D., free of charge, sadject to examination. 


GENTLEMEN'S CLOTHING. 


Rules for Self-Measure, Over Twenty Thousand 














_| 
| Orders Filled. 
Semple cet ot “a | (Orders hy Mail. See Testimovia's in Book of 
SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. I : Fashions. 


Men’sand Boys’ Clothing of every grade, Shirts, &c., Made to Measure and Ready-Made. 








UITSs, Overcoat. Boy» Surrs, Boy» Qvercoars, 
FOR ALI. OCCASIONS, FOR ALL SEASONS, FOR ALL AGES, FOR ALL SIZES, 
ue to $50. . $3 to $20. #3 to $20. 














ntlemen in any part of the country are enabled to order by our new Rules for Sell 
a with the guaranteed certainty of receiving the most Periect Fit attainable. 


Geo. L. Burr, | MERCHANT CLOTHIER, 


140 Fulton Street, New York. 
Successor TO Freeman & Burr. 


MIDDLETOWN We. Wacos Wace 


Superior Electro Plated Ware 





No. 117 Fulton St., N. ¥ 
their handsome Electro Gold 


improvements; are Stem Wi ame. res requirin 
key either for winging or setting the hanas: 


accurate und rejixble. Th-y are equal in all re 


ects (in wurabilit 
Salesroom, 13 John Street, New York. Time-keepit.g) to the higher. priced Watches The 
Factories, Middletown. Conn ‘ases ure made of Hard Metal, heavily lined with 
brs inside ana outmde b our new Electro proc 








eo Ueoutae 
F. C. MILLER & CO., 
P. O. Box 37%. 


a WITHOUT mM —_—* 
PrEsEeROTECTION SA LaTion, | 
SCORED ene TOM CONTAGION 
SECURED ONLY- By -%— NTAGI 
NE.BREED&CO'S ) 


'ALLIC BIIRIAL CASES 












ustrated ig Cotaioaue. re 
OUSE, 16 Bast 16th 8t., N. Y. 











The Latest 
werds. Send fur 
Human Hark Ho 


ke KETS. 


THE E} ECTRO GOup WATCH CO, 
now offering 
“Watch at Fifteen 
Dolla:seach. These Watch. 8 have all the jatest 
nu 
ave 
best anchor movement and are warranteo 


Appearance wire Correct 


ess, which insures the Golu to wear from 5to 10 
° unit . eurs. nd sont te puckea in a handsome Morvese 


No. 117 Fulton St., N.Y. 


m in Hair. Price $10 and 4 


























200 000 boys have started out with our 
Bracket Saws ip their hands to cut their 
way to fortune by theiruwn skill and in- 
dustry. Many who started two years ago 
Dow earning money rapidly, and many 
mere have sderned the houses in which 
they live with a great profusi p of beaut’. 
ful ornaments. besides making vaiuvable 

arog ee to their friends, which cost nothing but a 
ttle leisure time; 100,000 more boys will start on 
th: sane road this f.!! and winter. Do you wish 
Hy oin them? If so. $1.25 will enable you to make 
air beginning. On rece'pt or this sum we will 
cond rou by mail, prepaid. one beautifully polished 
spring steel saw trame,twelve saw biades. three 
sheets c ntaining 50 designs of fancy aod useful 
articles, werth, wren m ce, more than $40; ore 
awl and one sheet of impression prper, with full 
oirections. Tire e saws may befvund at most of 
the hurdware stores,an4 are fully warrunted if 
bearing _ name. M: thers, will you heip y ur 
sons to lay the foundation: f successful lives by 
cultivating their love for the beautiful, and by 
cousstion them in habits of s« tl and im: ustry? 
MILLER’S FALLS Cu., 74 Chambers 8t., New York. 


BRACKET SAWS 


Send for list of I. B Farrington & Co.'s new de- 
signs for Scroll Sawing Catale gue of Hand and Foot 
P wer Saws, Fancy Woods, Tools, avd Materials 
tor Scroll or Fret Work sent free on applicution. 
Please mentiont ispaper. Saw blades, i0c. percoz. 

ostpaio. IL. B. Farringt n & Co. Pubs. of De psigns 

vr Scroll Sawing, 50 and 52 Chathwm 8t., New York. 


C.F. A. HINRICHS, 


31 to 33 Park Place, 
Up STarIRs), New York. 
Largest, Choicest Assortment 
Real Bronze, Marble Clocks and 
Artistic Bronzes, Antique Brass 
Goods, Bohemian Class, Parian, 
Majolica, Gien, Dresden and other 
China, Class Tableware and 
other fancy goods ever imported 
by the above now open for sale. 
Suitable for Wedding, Birthday, 
and Holiday Presents, at Moder- 

ate Prices to suit the times. 


CHINA AND GLASS WARE 


PUPULAK PRICK 
White my = elain D nner Sets, ip pieces. #16 50 
Fine White Fr. China Dinner sets,complete. . 300 
Kine White ¥reoch China Tea eis, 44 pieces. 7 GU 
Fine Gold. Band Fr. China lea Sets, 44 pieces. 8 
Fine White French China Cups and Suucers, doz. $2 
Toilet Sets. Li preces, decorated, #5; White.... 400 
HOUSE FURNISHING GOODs. 


Goods from Weekly Trade Sales a Specialty. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price-lists mailed free 
on application. 


C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institate, N.Y. City. 


Goods carefully selected and securely packed for 
transportation pes od of any charge. Sent C. O. D. 
or P.O. money © 

Mlease menti.n whaee you saw this advertisement. 


THE STANDARD 


OF THE 


WORLD. 




















SCALES. | 


Adapted to the Standard of 


au Nations, Packed ready 
for Shipping. 


World’s Fair, London - - 1851 
World's Fair, New York - - 1853 
World’s Fair, Paris - - - 1867 
World’s Fair, Vienna - - 1873 
World’s Fair, Santiago (Chili) - 1875 
World’s Fair, Philadelphia - - 1876 
World’s Fair, Syd. ey, Australia - 1877 


HANCOCK’S INSPIRATORS 


(The o- ester known for Statonery. Marine 
Locomvtive Builers, &c.,) also 


Oscillating Pump Co,’s Pump 


FAIRBANKS & CO., N.Y. 


A ss B7ENGES 


for mitigating Qos. faci'itating and lessening 
oe wom sage bronic Broncbitis. and ailayng 
tickling in the ‘gous An excellent remedy = 
keeping the throat moist while speakirg 
singing. Prepared unly by 

H. A, CASSEBEER, Apothecary, 

57 Fourth Avenue. 
(Opposite A. T. Stewart & Co.’s), NEW YORK. 


For sale by ary ou ees by mail on receipt 











